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We  Cover  The  Best  V 
Of  Southern  California 


Copley  California  Newspapers  cover  some  of  the 
most  prosperous  areas  in  Southern  California. 

Serving  the  affluent  Los  Angeles  Coast  and  booming 
San  Diego  County, Copley  California  Newspapers 
k  deliver  quality  journalism  to  these  highly 
%  educated, information-hungry  markets  every  day. 


Los  Angeles 

V||Th«  Outlook 
iXoaHv  Breeze 


San  Olego 

fThe  Tribune 

The  San  Oiego  Union 
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Daily  Breeze  Newti-Pilot  The  Outlook 


GOSS  SINGLE-WIDTH  PRESSES 


For  100  years,  we  have  been  designing  web 
presses  to  improve  print  productivity  and 
quality. 

The  Goss  Community®  family-With 
over  15,000  units  installed,  it  is  the  most  pop' 
ular  web  offset  press  in  the  world.  Depending 
on  your  choice  of  folder,  the  Community  press 
prints  at  speeds  up  to  18,500  or  25,000  cph. 

Available  in  a  wide  range  of  cutoffs.  Commu¬ 
nity  units  can  be  floormounted  and  stacked  up 
to  fourhigh.  Web  lead  versatility  and,  with 
auxiliaries,  heatset  capacity. 

The  flexible  Goss  Urbanite®  press- 
Printing  up  to  50,000  cph,  the  Urbanite  press 
has  a  worldwide  reputation  for  delivering 
award'winning  color  and  performance.  Over 
5,000  installed  units  in  floonmounted  or 
stacked'unit  arrangements  testify  to  its  flexibil' 
ity  for  the  black-and'white  or  color  printing 
required  by  newspapers  and  contract  printers. 

Goss  presses  are  backed  by  reliable,  respon¬ 
sive  Goss  service  and  support,  from  installa¬ 
tion  through  the  life  of  the  press.  Contact 
Goss  Single-Width  Products,  Graphic 
Systems  Division,  Rockwell  International, 

3100  South  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 
312-656-8600. 


Goss  Community  press 


Goss  Four'High 
Community  press 


Goss  Urbanite  press 


Rockwell  International 


.where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Aerospace  /  Electronics  /  Automotive 
General  Industries /A-B  Industrial  Automation 
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The  4th  Estate 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


17-19— New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Summer  Conference.  Flanders 
Hotel,  Ocean  City,  N.J. 

22- 24 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Summer  Management  Confer¬ 

ence,  Le  Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec,  Canada. 

23- 25 — Florida  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Jacksonville. 

23-25 — Mississippi  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Hilton  Hotel, 

Biloxi. 

23-25— Pennsylvania  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  Gettysburg  Sher¬ 
aton,  Gettysburg. 

23-25 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Holiday  Inn, 
Gatlinburg. 

23- 25 — Texas  Press  Association,  Annual  Summer  Convention,  Austin. 

24- 26— National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists,  Annual  Conference, 

Outrigger  Prince  Kuhio,  Honolulu. 

26-28— New  England  Advertising  Executives.  Summer  Sales  Convention, 
Lake  Morey  Inn,  Fairlee,  Vt. 

26-29— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sales  Conference, 
Loews  Anatole,  Dallas. 

26-29 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Annual  Conference, 
Hotel  del  Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

26-30— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Hyatt 
Regency,  Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C 


4-10 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Stouffer-Madison  Hotel, 
Seattle. 

12-18 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Daily  Meeting.  Egg  Harbor,  Door 
County,  Wis. 

14- 16 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Summer  convention  and  Family  Out¬ 

ing,  West  Memphis. 

15- 16— Michigan  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Grand  Hotel, 

Mackinac  Island. 

15-17— Alabama  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Orange  Beach. 

20- 22 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Summer  Leader¬ 

ship  Conference,  Hershey  Poconos  Resort,  White  Haven,  Pa. 

21- 23— National  Newspaper  Association,  Desktop  II,  Electronic  Publishing 

for  the  Newspaper  Industry,  Hyatt  Regency,  Nashville. 

Seminars!  Workshops!  Clinics 


19-24 — American  Press  Institute,  Developing  Management  Skills,  Bond 
Place  Hotel,  Toronto. 

19- 24 — American  Press  Institute,  News-Editorial  Management  for  Non- 

News  Executives,  Stanford  University,  Stanford.  Calif. 

20- 29— The  Poynfer  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Student  Program  —  Writing 

Newswriting  &  Editing  for  Liberal  Arts  Students.  St.  Petersburg. 

26- 29 — America  Press  Institute,  Reporters  Workshop,  Woodlawn  Holiday 

Inn,  Charlotte,  N.C.;  and  Copy  Editors  Workshop,  Kellogg  West, 
Pomona,  Calif. 

27- 29— The  Poynfer  Institute  for  Media  Studies.  WRITING:  Writers'  Camp  for 

High  School  Students.  St.  Petersburg. 


10-20 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Management  Center: 
Poynter  Teaching  Fellowship,  St,  Petersburg. 

10- 22— Hugh  N.  Boyd  Minorities  Journalism  Workshop,  Sponsored  by  the 

New  Jersey  Press  Foundation  and  Youth  Communications  Inc., 
Rider  College.  Lawrence  Twp,  N.J. 

11- 15 — ANPA  Management  Introduction  to  Newspaper  Technology  Semi¬ 

nar,  The  Newspaper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

11-29 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Writers'  Camp  for  Elemen¬ 
tary  and  Middle  School  Students:  and  Writers'  Camp  Fellowship  for 
Kindergarten-8th  Grade  Teachers,  St.  Petersburg. 
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’TO  TELLTME  TRUTH,  I'M  KLI6HTC0  MOJ  TO 
HAVE  TO  COVER  THIS  OMH-/  " 


About  Awards 


Columbia’s  distinguished  alumni.  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ty’s  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  recently  honored  sev¬ 
eral  of  its  alumni  for  their  distinguished  careers  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

Among  the  winners  of  1988  Journalism  Alumni  Awards 
are  Joseph  R.L.  Sterne,  editorial  page  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun;  John  Noble  Wilford,  science  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Times;  Nicholas  Gage,  author  and  former  New 
York  Times  reporter;  and  Junji  Kitadai,  vice  president  of 
international  operations  of  the  Tokyo  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  Inc. 

Loeb  winners.  Los  Anf>eles  Times  staff  writer  Ralph 
Vartabedian  and  Wall  Street  Journal  reporters  Daniel 
Hertzberg  and  James  B.  Stewart  won  1988  Gerald  Loeb 
Awards  for  distinguished  business  and  financial  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  category  for  newspapers  with  over  400,000  daily 
circulation. 

David  Sylvester  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  won  the 
Loeb  Award  for  newspapers  in  the  150,000  to  400,000 
circulation  category.  In  the  category  for  newspapers 
under  150,000  circulation,  the  winner  was  Paul  Farhiofthe 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Nieman  fellows.  Nieman  Fellowships  for  study  at  Har¬ 
vard  University  have  been  awarded  to  one  Canadian  and 
12  U.S.  journalists. 

The  winners  are  Cecilia  Alvear,  NBC  News,  Miami; 
Constance  Casey, 5fln  Jose  Mercury  News;  Michael  Con¬ 
nor,  Syracuse  Post-Standard;  William  P.  Dougherty, 
Anchorage  Daily  News;  Jonathan  Ferguson,  Toronto 
Star;  Rodney  Nordland,  Newseek;  Peter  Richmond, 
Miami  Herald;  Norman  Robinson,  WWL  Television, 
New  Orleans;  Jim  Tharpe,  Alabama  Journal;  Cynthia 
Tucker,  Atlanta  Constitution  Frederick  Tulsky,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer;  Irene  Virag,  Newsday  and  Dorothy  Wick- 
enden.  New  Republic. 
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The  Gannett  Center  journal's  latest  issue,  "The 
Making  of  Journalists,”  includes; 

•  "Eleven  Exemplarv’ Journalism  Schools.” 

A  leading  journalist  lists  his  choices. 

•  “Great  Careers,  Modest  Beginnings.”  Fourteen 
top  professionals  remember  the  early  road  to 
success  and  offer  advice  to  aspiring  journalists. 

•  “Testing  the  Myths;  A  Statistical  Review 
1967-86.”  A  media  researcher  charts  and  sizes 
up  the  enormous  increases  in  journalism 
school  enrollments  over  the  last  tivo  deaides. 

•  “Whatever  Happened  to  Marse  Robert’s  Dream? 
The  Dilemma  of  American  Journalism 
Education.”  A  media  scholar  revietvs  the 
historical  shortcomings  of  journalLm 
education. 

The  Gannett  Center  journal  is  published  quarterly  and 
is  available  on  a  subscription  basis  for  $20  per  year. 
Themes  and  future  titles  for  the  remainder  of  the  1988 
series  are; 

“Measuring  the  Audience,”  Summer  1988 

“The  Media  and  the  1988  Presidential  Election,” 
Fall  1988 


GAT^TT  CENTER 

Journal 


SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER  FORM 

Annual  subscriptions  are  $20;  single 
copies  are  $5  each  (includes  shipping  and 
handling).  Make  checks  payable  to  the 
Gannett  Foundation  and  send  to; 

Gannett  Center  journal 
Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies 
2950  Broadway 
New  York,  New  York  10027 
Attention;  Finance  Department 
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Name  (please  print) 
Organization 


□  I  would  like  a  complimentary  copy  of  "The  Making  of  Journalists.’ 

□  1  would  like  to  order  the  following:  No. 

"The  Business  of  New^s,"  Spring  1987  _ 

"Sports  and  the  Mass  Media,"  Fall  1987  _ 

"Regulating  the  Media,"  Winter  1988  _ _ _ 

"The  Making  of  Journalists,"  Spring  1988  - 

□  Annual  subscription  - 


IN  BRIEF 


Soviet,  Canadian 
papers  sponsor  trek 

The  Canadian  newspaper  the 
Toronto  Star  and  the  Soviet  newspa¬ 
per  Komsomolskaya  Pravda  recently 
jointly  sponsored  a  91 -day,  1,100-mile 
trek  on  skis  across  the  Polar  Ice  Cap. 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Canada. 

The  nine  Soviets  and  four  Cana¬ 
dians  were  reportedly  the  first  to  have 
crossed  from  one  country  to  the  other 
over  land  via  the  North  Pole. 

Pinochet  urged  to 
end  persecution  of 
magazine  by  FIEJ 

The  International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ)  has 
called  on  Chilean  President  Augusto 
Pinochet  to  halt  his  government’s  per¬ 
secution  of  the  staff  of  the  country’s 
leading  opposition  magazine,  And- 
lisis. 

The  magazine’s  director,  Juan 
Pablo  Cardenas,  was  recently 
detained  by  plainclothes  policemen  as 
he  was  about  to  enter  prison  in  San¬ 
tiago,  where  he  is  already  serving  a 
541 -day  “night  reclusion’’  sentence 
for  insulting  Pinochet.  Cardenas  was 
immediately  transferred  to  a  port  city 
some  150  kilometers  from  the  capital 
and  has  been  held  without  charge  in 
the  city’s  prison  on  the  orders  of  the 
prosecutor  of  the  Chilean  Navy. 

Analisis  writer  Ivan  Badilla  was 
being  held  in  the  same  prison  as  Car¬ 
denas,  and  the  magazine’s  deputy 
director  and  political  editor  were 
summoned  to  the  naval  prosecutor’s 
office. 

Children’s  Express 
convention  contest 

Children’s  Express,  an  interna¬ 
tional  news  service  staffed  by  chil¬ 
dren,  is  seeking  entries  for  three  con¬ 
tests  it  is  sponsoring  in  connection 
with  its  coverage  of  the  summer’s 
Democratic  and  Republican  National 
Conventions. 

The  first  contest.  Ask  the  Candi¬ 
dates,  is  aimed  at  helping  Children’s 
Express  reporters  ask  the  right  ques¬ 
tions  and  represent  children  at  the 
conventions.  Entrants  18  years  and 
younger  may  submit  a  question  for 
candidates  and  delegates.  A  grand 
prize  of  $25  and  four  $10  runner-up 
prizes  will  be  awarded. 


In  the  next  contest.  Dear  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent-Elect,  entrants  14  years  and 
under  are  invited  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  future  president  —  though  not  a 
specific  candidate  —  suggesting 
priorities  for  his  term  in  office.  A 
grand  prize  of  $50  and  two  $25  runner- 
up  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

The  third  contest.  Political  Cartoon 
Contest,  asks  entrants  18  years  and 
younger  to  create  a  political  car¬ 
toon  —  preferably  in  ink  —  on  any 
topic.  A  grand  prize  of  $25  and  four 
$10  runner-up  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

Mark  Alan  Stamaty,  creator  of  the 
nationally  syndicated  “Washing- 
toon’’  political  cartoon,  will  judge  the 
political  cartoon  contest,  while  the 
other  two  will  be  Judged  by  Children’s 
Express  editors. 

Selected  entries  will  appear  in  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Express  newspapers  to  be 
published  at  both  conventions.  The 
Children’s  Express  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention  newspaper  will  be  published 
by  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

The  deadline  for  all  three  contests 
is  June  30.  Entries  should  be  mailed 
along  with  the  entrant’s  name, 
address  and  phone  number  to:  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Express,  20  Charles  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10014. 

Gift  to  UNC  funds 
Megson  scholarship 

A  $10,000  bequest  to  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  will  be  used  to 
establish  the  Edward  Heywood  Meg- 
son  Scholarship,  which  will  provide 
an  award  of  at  least  $500  annually  to  a 
talented  journalism  student. 

The  late  Jeanne  C.  Tucker,  a  for¬ 
mer  resident  of  Wailuku,  Hawaii, 
stipulated  in  her  will  that  the  funds 
would  be  given  to  the  school  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  scholarship  in  tribute  to  her  late 
husband,  Edward  Heywood  Megson, 
UNC  class  of  1940,  who  was  killed  in 
the  South  Pacific  in  1944. 

The  $10,000,  which  has  been  de¬ 
posited  with  the  School  of  Journalism 
Foundation,  will  generate  income  for 
the  annual  scholarship. 


Clarification 

A  brief  in  the  May  28  E&P  about 
the  new  Saturday  paper  in  Reading, 
Pa.,  a.m.  Berks,  inadvertently  gave 
the  impression  that  the  Reading  Eagle 
Company  no  longer  publishes  two 
daily  newspapers. 


The  company  continues  to  publish 
the  morning  Reading  Times  and  the 
afternoon  Reading  Eagle.  Instead  of 
publishing  both  papers  on  Saturday, 
the  company  publishes  one  morning 
edition,  a.m.  Berks. 

In  addition,  the  company  publishes 
the  Sunday  Reading  Eagle,  which  is 
not  a  consolidation  of  the  two  papers. 

New  headquarters 
for  Dole  Publishing 

Dole  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  a 
number  of  weekly  community  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Boston  and  Lowell  areas 
of  Massachusetts,  recently  moved  its 
corporate  headquarters  to  360-366 
Summer  St.,  Davis  Square,  Summer¬ 
ville,  Mass.  A  number  of  civic  and 
business  leaders  from  surrounding 
communities  attended  an  open  house 
celebrating  the  move. 

Promotion  to  offer 
All-Star  baseballs 

USA  Today  and  Rawlings  Sporting 
Goods  have  announced  that  the  news¬ 
paper  will  make  available,  as  part  of  a 
special  subscription  offer,  baseballs 
actually  used  during  Major  League 
Baseball’s  All-Star  Game  and  Work¬ 
out  Day.  The  promotion  will  appear  in 
USA  Today’s  July  1 1  All-Star  Bonus 
Section. 

The  first  500  people  who  cal!  and 
order  a  26-week  subscription  will 
receive  an  official  Rawlings  All-Star 
game  ball,  featuring  the  Cincinnati 
All-Star  Game  logo.  Every  ball  will 
have  been  used  either  in  the  workout 
on  July  1 1  or  during  the  game  on  July 
12  and  will  come  with  a  statement  of 
authenticity  from  Major  League 
Baseball. 

Georgia  students 
get  scholarships 

The  Georgia  Press  Educational 
Foundation  Inc.,  an  affiliate  of  the 
Georgia  Press  Association,  will 
award  $39,800  in  scholarships  to  55 
students  from  across  the  state.  The 
college  students  will  be  recognized 
for  academic  achievement  and  inter¬ 
est  in  newspaper  journalism  during 
the  1988-89  academic  year. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships,  a 
grant  of  $3,000  to  the  University  of 
Georgia’s  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 
was  approved  to  fund  scholarships  to 
the  1989  summer  high  school  newspa¬ 
per  workshop. 
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Chicago  Tribune 
Time 

The  Oregonian 
Newsweek 
The  Boston  Globe 
The  New  York  Post 
El  Neuvo  Herald  —  Miami 
New  York  Times 
Star  &  Tribune,  Minneapolis 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report 
Washington  Post 
The  Miami  Herald 
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Internatioiial  New^ictures 
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Gartner  challenges  USIA  in  court 

In  April  of  1987  Michael  Gartner  told  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  of  which  he  was  then  president,  that 
there  are  several  areas  where  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  eroded 
in  this  country.  One  of  those  w'as  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  which  pro¬ 
hibits  domestic  news  media  from  publishing  what  the  Voice  of  Amer¬ 
ica  broadcasts  overseas. 

ASNE  named  a  four-man  committee  to  examine  Gartner’s  con¬ 
cerns,  including  the  VoA  issue,  and  make  recommendations.  The 
committee  quoted  ASNE  general  counsel  as  saying  he  did  not  believe 
the  law  constituted  prior  restraint  on  the  press.  No  one  has  been 
prosecuted  under  the  act,  he  said,  and  he  did  not  believe  a  newspaper 
would  be  prosecuted  if  it  published  VoA  material. 

This  didn’t  satisfy  Gartner,  now  editor  and  co-owner  of  the  Daily 
Tribune  in  Ames,  Iowa,  who  announced  last  week  that  he  is  suing  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  in  federal  court  in  Des  Moines.  He 
is  joined  in  the  suit  by  Ralph  Rosenberg,  an  Iowa  legislator  who  is 
also  one  of  his  subscribers. 

“The  Daily  Tribune  and  I  asked  for  the  right  under  the  First 
Amendment  to  receive  and  disseminate  Voice  information.  Mr. 
Rosenberg  seeks  the  right  to  read  it,”  he  wrote  in  an  op-ed  piece  for 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  June  9.  “It’s  the  first  time  a  news  organiza¬ 
tion  has  challenged  the  Voice  law,  the  only  American  statute  that 
legislates  a  prior  restraint  on  the  press.  Except  in  the  most  grave 
circumstances,  prior  restraints  are  unconstitutional.” 

Gartner  is  more  than  convincing.  American  citizens  are  the  only 
people  in  the  world  who  do  not  know  what  their  government  is  saying 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  unless  they  have  a  shortwave  radio  turned  on 
and  tuned  in  constantly.  He  puts  it  this  way: 

“It  is  against  the  law  for  anyone  to  print  or  broadcast  or  otherwise 
‘disseminate’  in  the  U.S.  anything  the  Voice  of  America  says.  In 
other  words,  the  1,204  hours  of  programing  the  Voice  beamed  out 
last  week — including  15  editorials — is  just  a  little  secret  between  this 
government  and  those  130  million  foreigners  tuned  in  to  shortwave 
frequencies  fed  by  the  Voice’s  113  transmitters  .  .  . 

“The  law  has  gone  unchallenged  because  historically  the  Voice  sent 
out  noncontroversial  fare — straight  new's  and  music  and  current 
affairs.  But  the  Reagan  administration  added  editorials  in  1982, 
giving  Americans  a  reason  to  monitor  the  broadcasts.” 

Gartner  notes,  as  did  ASNE  counsel,  that  no  newspaper  has  been 
prosecuted  under  the  law  and  VoA  officials  proclaim  “no  one  would  be 
prosecuted  for  publishing  that  information.”  But  who  can  guarantee 
that?  Who  can  predict  what  some  future  Department  of  Justice 
official  will  do  when  some  editor  violates  the  law?  Hopefully,  the  law 
would  be  declared  unconstitutional. 

If  we  can  all  agree  on  that,  why  don’t  the  organized  editors  of  the 
country — through  ASNE — seek  to  have  the  law  corrected?  The  law 
will  always  be  a  threat  as  long  as  it  stays  on  the  books.  Congressional 
concern  when  the  law  was  passed  that  VoA  could  become  a  govern¬ 
ment  domestic  propaganda  agency  should  no  longer  be  of  serious 
consideration  if  it  is  amended  properly. 
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WITH  THE  OMBUDSMAN 


Use  of  anonymous  sources  in  articles 


By  Art  Fredrickson 

“The  use  of  unnamed  sources  and 
other  ‘ghosts’  in  staff-written  stories 
is  increasing.  Because  of  this  and 
because  we  philosophically  oppose 
the  use,  the  policy  on  unnamed 
sources  and  pledges  of  confidential¬ 
ity  is  being  strengthened.” 

Thus  began  a  memorandum  distrib¬ 
uted  to  staff  members  of  the  Florida 
Times-Union  and  the  Jacksonville 
Journal  recently  by  executive  editor 
Fred  Hartmann  and  managing  editor 
Ron  Martin. 

Use  of  unnamed  sources  has  grown 
in  the  news  media  in  recent  years. 
Reporters  and  editors  dislike  the 
practice  but  it  often  has  meant  the 
difference  in  being  able  to  publish  a 
story  of  interest  and  importance  to 
readers  and  having  to  ignore  it  for  lack 
of  an  identifiable  source. 

Sources  of  information  often  have 
reasons  for  seeking  anonymity.  They 
fear  retribution,  whether  they  are  pro¬ 
viding  information  on  a  criminal  oper¬ 
ation  or  blowing  the  whistle  on  a 
political  figure  or  spotlighting  an  ethi¬ 
cal  problem  in  the  corporate  world. 

Many  fear  being  catapulted  into  the 
limelight  in  situations  that  are  contro¬ 
versial.  This  fear  permeates  the  fields 
of  government,  politics  and  the  mili¬ 
tary.  It  is  a  form  of  paranoia  that 
afflicts  most  of  us  even  if  we  are  being 
asked  only  to  provide  information  as  a 
witness  to  a  minor  traffic  accident.  It 
is  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  when 
those  times  also  involve  elections,  the. 
problem  escalates. 

Use  of  unnamed  sources,  however, 
can  become  an  easy  habit  to  acquire 
on  the  part  of  both  informer  and 
informed.  It  can  be  necessary  in  some 
cases,  and  it  can  be  overdone.  Why  is 
a  policy  needed  in  these  cases? 

Hartmann’s  memo  reiterated  the 
reason:  “Adherence  to  the  .  .  . 
policy  and  guidelines  will  help  us  pro¬ 
tect  the  newspapers’  credibility:  our 
most  important  asset.” 

The  existing  policy  requires  staff 
reporters  to  “name  all  news  sources 
except  in  unusual  situations.  We  do 
not  accept  off-the-record  or  back¬ 
ground  information  if  we  can  get  it  on 
the  record.  From  the  outset  of  any 


(Fredrickson  is  reader  advocate  of 
the  Florida  Times  Union  and  Jackson¬ 
ville  Journal.) 
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interview,  our  posture  is  that  the 
news  source  expects  to  be  quoted  by 
his  or  her  full  name.  We  never  volun¬ 
teer  to  use  the  news  figure’s  remarks 
anonymously.  If  a  news  source  gives 
any  indication  that  he  or  she  thinks 
the  interview  is  off  the  record,  the 
reporter  must  clarify  this  at  once.” 


Use  of  unnamed 
sources . . .  can  become 
an  easy  habit  to  acquire 
on  the  part  of  both 
informer  and  informed. 


To  strengthen  this  policy,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  has  been  added:  “A  pledge  of 
confidentiality  cannot  be  given  to  a 
source  without  prior  approval  of  the 
executive  editor,  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  an  assistant  managing  editor 
familiar  with  the  assignment,  or  an 
editor  previously  designated  by  the 
assistant  managing  editor.  The  same 
applies  to  the  use  of  a  person’s  first 
name  only  or  a  fictitious  name  and  to 
‘attributions’  such  as  ‘a  courthouse 
observer  said.’  ...  In  other  words, 
no  matter  where  the  quote  or  informa¬ 
tion  appears  in  the  story  or  cutline  or 


no  matter  how  insignificant  it  may  be 
to  the  thrust  of  the  story,  the  person 
quoted  must  be  identified  fully  unless 
the  exception  has  prior  approval.” 

Also  broadened  is  the  requirement 
that  when  a  pledge  of  confidentiality 
has  been  approved,  the  source  must 
be  told  his  name  has  to  be  revealed  to 
the  approving  editor.  Now,  this  infor¬ 
mation  also  must  be  revealed,  “upon 
request,  to  that  editor’s  supervi- 
sor(s).” 

The  current  requirement  that  infor¬ 
mation  provided  by  an  unnamed 
source  must  be  substantiated  by  at 
least  one  other  source  and  preferably 
two  —  who  also  will  be  known  to 
supervising  editors  —  has  been 
modified  to  meet  the  realities  of  life: 
“An  exception  to  this  would  be  when 
the  single  source  is  someone  like 
State  Attorney  Ed  Austin  when  he  is 
providing  information  involving  his 
office  or  when  the  source  is  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  a  governmental  agency  in 
Washington,  where  news  routinely  is 
released  by  unnamed  sources.  Even 
in  these  cases,  the  prior  approval 
.  .  .  must  be  given.” 

To  refine  the  policy  further,  the 
following  requirements  were  added: 

“Unnamed  sources  are  not  allowed 
to  criticize  a  person’s  character  or 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


FROM  DENVER  .  .  . 

“Back  in  its  saloon-brawling  days,  Denver 
used  to  advertise  for  consumptive  settlers,  and 
lured  what  became  known  as  a  ‘one-lunged 
army’  across  the  prairie  with  promises  of 
healthful  mountain  air. 

“Denver’s  Board  of  Trade  boasted  of 
‘instantaneous  relief  and  rapid  and  permanent 
cure’  for  the  sickly  in  the  Gold  Rush  boom 
town.  In  1872,  the  circus  impresario  P.  T. 

Bamum  was  impressed  enough  to  observe  that 
fully  half  of  Denver's  inhabitants  had  come  here 
expecting  to  die,  only  to  find  that  they  could  not 
do  it. 

“But  a  cloud  soon  appeared  on  the  fabled  blue 
horizon  of  the  Mile  High  City. 

“A  brown  cloud. 

“The  ugly  pall  of  pollution  grew  darker  with 
each  passing  year  and  each  generation  of  settlers, 
until  Denver  became  as  notorious  for  smog  as 
Los  Angeles  and,  by  some  measures,  even  more  so.” 

— ^Tamara  Jones  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 

Outstanding  in  the 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES-WASHINGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 
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IT’S  NO  LONGER  NEW  YORK  CITY’S 
BEST  KEPT  SECRET. 

Everybody  is  discovering  Staten  Island.  In  fact,  it’s  the  only  county  in  New  York 
City  that’s  growing...  in  population,  with  over  400,000  people...  in  jons,  with  3,000 
adaed  in  1987...  and  in  the  last  three  years  almost  one-third  of  the  city’s  total 
housing  gain  of  37,000  units  came  from  Staten  Island. 

Affluent  people  have  discovered  Staten  Island!  Nearly  50%  have  attended  college. 

The  median  EBI  per  household  is  $35,901,  New  York  City’s  highest.  Almost  70%  are 
homeowners,  and  Staten  Island  is  New  York  City’s  youngest  county  with  a  median  age  of 
32.6  years. 

There’s  one  part  of  Staten  Island  that’s  never  been  a  secret...  the  STATEN  ISLAND 
ADVANCE...  with  a  readership  penetration  of  nine  out  of  ten  adults. 

For  an  in-depth  analysis  of  this  booming  market  ask  for  the  Staten  Island  Market 
Study,  call  (718)981-1234  ext.  504.  ^ 

Jalanb  jg  j  Staten  island’s  Newspaper 
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The  new  competition? 

Alternative  newsweekihs  say  they,  and  not  metro  dailies,  are  setting 
the  urban  news  agenda  and  capturing  the  coveted  youth  market 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  newspapers  making  up  the 
membership  of  the  Association  of 
Alternative  Newsweeklies  seem  to 
have  hit  the  big  time  —  perhaps  not 
big-time  profits  and  circulation,  but 
certainly  big-time  competition  from 
metro  dailies  taking  aim  at  their  read¬ 
ership  of  young,  hip  consumers. 

At  the  AAN  May  25-29  annual 
meeting  in  Toronto  and  in  telephone 
interviews  with  E&P,  editors  and 
publishers  of  alternative  weeklies 
spoke  about  how  the  dailies  have 
turned  up  the  competitive  heat 
through  beefed-up  arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment  listings,  new  youth-oriented 
tabloid  sections,  and,  in  some  cases, 
spinning  off  “alternative”  style 
weeklies  that  are  distributed  free 
separately  from  the  newspaper. 

At  stake  in  the  competitive  bittle  is 
allegiance  of  urban  readers  falling 
predominantly  into  the  18-  to  35-year- 
old  age  bracket,  who  are  active  cul¬ 
turally  and  politically  in  their 
communities  —  precisely  the  group 
dailies  need  to  reach  to  assure  future 
growth. 

Far  from  being  intimidated  by  the 
competition,  AAN  members  spoke 
confidently  of  meeting  the  challenge. 
It  is  their  members,  they  believe,  who 
set  the  “urban  agenda”  for  news  cov¬ 
erage,  particularly  with  stories 
involving  environmental  and  devel¬ 
opment  issues  and  community  poli¬ 
tics;  who  lead  the  way  in  graphic  inno¬ 
vations  with  their  “dramatic”  covers 
and  inside  art;  and,  most  importantly, 
who  understand  what  practicing  their 
brand  of  advocacy-style  journalism  is 
all  about. 

“We’re  just  too  hip  for  them,”  is 
how  one  AAN  member  summed  up 
his  competition  with  the  local  daily. 

“In  most  cities,  the  alternative 
newsweekly  was  almost  an  automatic 
outgrowth  of  the  end  of  competitive 
newspapers,”  said  Richard  Meeker, 


Willamette  Week 
Portland,  Ore. 

AAN  president  and  publisher  of  Wil¬ 
lamette  Week  with  65,000  free  distri¬ 
bution  in  the  Portland,  Ore.,  area. 

The  competition  with  the  local 
daily,  Newhouse’s  The  Oregonian,  is 
not  for  advertising.  Meeker  said,  “but 
for  reader  attention.” 


A  daily  “in  a  monopoly  position,” 
he  continued,  tends  to  focus  “almost 
all  of  its  marketing  toward  the  mean,” 
with  the  result  being  “bland,  less 
helpful  journalism  even  if  you  get  it  in 
more  attractive  packages. 


“We  try  to  avoid  the  mean.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  there  are  slants  to  what  we 
write  .  .  .  but  the  point  of  view 
derives  from  the  reporting  that  is 
done.  [Reporters  should]  be  unafraid 
to  let  the  reporting  carry  them  to  the 
inescapable  conclusions  that  are 
there.” 

The  Oregonian  created  an  arts  and 
entertainment  tabloid  section.  A&E, 
that  replaced  its  broadsheet  Leisure 
section  and  is  more  targeted  to  the  20- 
to  40-year-old  age  bracket. 

Arts  and  entertainment  coverage 
alone  is  not  what  drives  readers  to 
alternative  publications.  Meeker 
said.  “What  counts  is  good  local  news 
coverage.” 

The  Oregonian,  he  contended,  “is 
focusing  all  of  its  news  attention  on 
the  suburbs.  The  real,  important  news 
of  the  city  doesn’t  get  covered,  or  it’s 
not  covered  in  a  thoughtful  manner.” 

Not  only  has  Willamette  Week 
scooped  the  Oregonian  on  some 
major  local  stories  —  such  as  an 
advocate  for  the  homeless  allegedly 
engaging  in  sexual  acts  with  minor 
boys  —  but  several  of  its  staffers 
have  been  hired  away  by  the  metro 
paper.  Meeker  noted. 

“As  far  as  1  can  see,  the  story  was 
accurate.  It  looked  to  me  like  the 
story  was  a  pretty  good  piece  of  jour¬ 
nalism,”  remarked  William  Hilliard, 
Oregonian  editor. 


Meeker  contended  that  the  Orego¬ 
nian  was  approached  with  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  man’s  alleged  illicit 
conduct  but  declined  to  pursue  the 
story. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


“In  most  cities,  the  alternative  newsweekly  was 
almost  an  automatic  outgrowth  of  the  end  of 
competitive  newspapers.” 
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GO  THROUGH 


Alternative  Weeklies 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


“I  don't  know  what  documentation 
Willamette  Week  had,  but  it  was  not 
offered  to  any  Oregonian  editor,” 
Hilliard  said,  stating  that  a  reporter 
had  acted  on  his  own  in  deciding  not 
to  follow  up.  As  a  result  of  that  story 
in  Willamette  Week,  Hilliard  said, 
“editors  and  staff  have  been  told 
directly,  ‘Don’t  dismiss  a  tip  of  any 
kind  —  go  to  editors.’  ” 

Hilliard,  however,  didn’t  put  his 
directive  in  the  form  of  a  memo 
because  “anything  we  post  here 
shows  up  in  Willamette  Week’s  next 
issue.” 

“What  we  do  in  terms  of  establish¬ 
ing  the  news  agenda  is  look  at  differ¬ 
ent  sources  for  our  news  —  commu¬ 
nity  and  grass  roots  sources.  We 
don’t  look  at  the  politicians,” 
explained  Alice  Klein,  editor  of  Now 
in  Toronto.  “We  legitimatize  them, 
and  that  filters  into  the  other  media. 
The  dailies  are  forced  to  respond.” 

Noting  that  the  average  Now 
reader  is  27  years  old  and  “culturally 
and  politically  active,”  Klein  said 
alternative  newsweeklies  “speak  to 
an  audience  that’s  incredibly  hard  to 
reach  in  print”  and  that  makes  them 
“cost  effective”  for  their  advertisers. 

“Papers  like  the  Toronto  Star  see 
us  as  competition  in  a  way  they 
haven’t  before.  We  are  able  to  bring 
the  entertainment  provider  and  the 
audiences  together  far  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  a  big  daily  newspaper 
can,”  Klein  said. 

She  noted  that  the  Star  has  begun 
an  entertainment  section  called 
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RiverfrtHit  Times 


Riverfront  Times 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


What’s  Up,  while  the  Hamilton  Spec¬ 
tator  “stole  our  name”  for  its  section. 
Now. 

“Part  of  our  mission  is  simply  to 
question  authority,”  commented  Ray 
Hartmann,  publisher  of  the  River¬ 
front  Times  in  St.  Louis.  “By  raising 
questions,  we  force  the  daily  to 
respond.” 


free  distribution,  circulation  is  up  to 
65,000. 

“This  allows  us  to  guarantee  a  cer¬ 
tain  level  of  circulation  every  week,” 
he  said.  “With  select  distribution,  we 
build  up  regular  readership  with  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  the  paper.” 

Brugman,  whose  antitrust  suit 
against  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


“We’re  just  too  hip  for  them,”  is  how  one  AAN 
member  summed  up  his  competition  with  the  iocai 
daily. 


The  Riverfront  Times  distributes 
100,000  free  copies  a  week,  but  it 
“should  not  be  looked  on  as  a  throw¬ 
away,”  Hartmann  said,  explaining 
the  distinction  is  between  “passive 
distribution,”  or  leaving  the  paper  on 
someone’s  doorstep,  and  “active 
distribution  —  you  have  to  pick  it 
up”  —  from  one  of  1,100  locations. 

“It’s  not  totally  logical  that  some¬ 
one  will  pick  up  a  newspaper  if  he 
doesn’t  want  to  read  it.  We  still  have 
to  have  a  product  people  want,” 
Hartmann  said,  adding  that  “there’s 
nothing  radical  about  a  publication 
being  supported  entirely  by  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

“We  were  one  of  the  few 
[alternative  weeklies]  that  started 
paid,”  commented  San  Francisco 
Bay  Guardian  publisher  Bruce  Brug¬ 
man.  “We  lost  a  lot  of  money  that 
way.” 

Brugman  commented  that  when  the 
Guardian  sold  for  350  a  copy,  its  cir¬ 
culation  was  about  35,000.  Now,  with 
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Aofeert  Priest’s 
poetkfloMef 


and  San  Francisco  Examiner  was 
settled  out  of  court  in  the  1970s  for 
$500,000,  is  a  staunch  opponent  to 
any  change  in  the  Newspaper  Preser¬ 
vation  Act  that  would  allow  newspa¬ 
pers  in  JOAs  to  put  out  free-distribu- 
tion  products . 

The  current  interpretation  of  the 
NPA  has  prevented  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  dailies  from  putting  out  a  com¬ 
peting  product  against  the  Guardian, 
he  said. 

“Essentially,  it’s  our  agenda  ver¬ 
sus  their  agenda,”  Brugman  stated, 
maintaining  that  because  of  “their 
colleagues  in  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce,”  the  San  Francisco  dailies 
have  not  pursued  the  Guardian’s  sto¬ 
ries  in  opposing  high-rise  develop¬ 
ment  and  calling  for  municipalization 
of  the  city’s  electrical  power. 

Several  AAN  members  noted  that 
the  local  dailies  have  gone  so  far  in 
meeting  the  competition  as  to  put  out 
separate,  free-distribution  publica¬ 
tions  targeted  for  the  youth  market. 

Valentina  Flynn,  president  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Covering  Jesse 


IRE  members  debate  how  fair  the  press  has  been  to  Jackson's  campaign 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

After  two  long  campaigns  for  the 
White  House,  Jesse  Jackson  con¬ 
tinues  to  confound  political  reporters. 

Jackson  is  different  from  other  poli¬ 
ticians,  and  not  only  because  he  is  the 
first  serious  black  presidential  candi¬ 
date. 

Covering  Jackson  has  proven  at 
times  to  be  difficult,  reporters  say  — 
but  they  disagree  about  whether  he 
has  received  different  coverage. 

Three  days  before  the  Cali'^ornia 
and  New  Jersey  primaries,  the  last  of 
this  campaign,  journalists  and  a  Jack- 
son  aide  pondered  campaign  cover¬ 
age  at  the  Investigative  Reporters  & 
Editors  conference  in  Minneapolis 
June  2-5. 

The  Jackson  aide  —  his  economic 
adviser,  Carol  O’Cleireacain,  an 
American  Federation  of  State, 
County  and  Municipal  Employees 
union  official  —  said  the  press  moved 
from  first  almost  ignoring  Jackson  to 
attacking  him  with  “code  words.”  In 
a  major  Newsweek  article  just  before 
the  Iowa  primary,  for  example.  Jack- 
son  was  not  included  in  five  pages  of 
candidates’  pictures. 

“He  was  the  invisible  man,” 


O'Cleireacain  declared. 

Coverage  improved  only  when 
Jackson  began  doing  well  in  prima¬ 
ries,  she  maintained. 

“Scrutiny  finally  meant  that  issues 
would  be  covered.  It  took  four  million 
votes,  but  finally  issues  got  covered,” 
she  said. 

Still,  O’Cleireacain  said,  coverage 
was  subtly  slanted  against  Jackson. 


electable  —  ifhe’s  not  electable,  they 
don’t  cover  him  the  same  way.” 

As  a  result,  she  claims,  the  public 
probably  knows  more  negative  things 
about  Jackson  than  about  someone 
like  George  Bush. 

“Everything  you  know  about  those 
two  guys  comes  from  press  coverage, 
and  1  dare  to  say  you  know  more 
about  [Jackson]  than  [Bush]  and  1 


“I  don’t  think  that  a  different  standard  aiways  works 
against  Jackson.  Sometimes  it  works  for  him. 
[Reporters]  are  aii  ieery  of  taking  on  Jackson,  to  be 
quite  biunt  about  it.” 


She  stated  that  stories  or  broad¬ 
casts  would  often  emphasize  the  word 
“power,”  for  example,  in  what  she 
argued  was  a  kind  of  subliminal  mes¬ 
sage  that  Jackson  is  dangerous. 

“There  is  a  real  message  of  power, 
a  real  fear  of  black  power  [in  the 
press],”  she  said. 

O’Cleireacain  also  argued  that 
“electability”  had  become  another 
“code  word  ...  for  race.  The  editor 
believes  Jesse  Jackson  is  not 


dare  to  say  you  know  much  more  that 
is  negative  about  Jesse  than  Bush,” 
she  said. 

O’Cleireacain  said  reporters  were 
generally  fair,  and  that  poor  coverage 
can  be  blamed  mostly  on  editors. 

“One  thing  I’ve  learned  in  this  cam¬ 
paign  is  that  there’s  a  real  difference 
between  journalists  and  editors,”  she 
said,  to  the  loud  applause  of  the  inves¬ 
tigative  reporters. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 


What  makes  investigative  reporters  tick 

Researchers  find  they  have  a  subcuiture  with  its  own  morai  vaiues 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

For  a  long  time,  investigative 
reporting  has  shared  at  least  one  char¬ 
acteristic  with  obscenity:  You  may 
not  be  able  to  define  it,  but  you  know 
it  when  you  see  it. 

Now,  however,  investigative 
reporting  —  and  investigative 
reporters  —  are  coming  under  rigor¬ 
ous  academic  scrutiny. 

These  studies  are  asking  basic 
questions:  How  are  the  subjects  of 
investigative  stories  picked?  What 
kind  of  impact  do  they  have?  And, 
who  are  investigative  reporters  any¬ 
way? 

The  preliminary  results  of  two 
scholastic  efforts  were  discussed  at 


the  recent  Investigative  Reporters  & 
Editors  annual  national  conference  in 
Minneapolis. 

The  findings  —  from  Ted  Glasser 
of  the  Silha  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Media  Ethics  and  Law  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  and  Jack  Doppelt  of 
Northwestern  University’s  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  —  had  some¬ 
thing  of  the  shock  of  the  obvious 
about  them. 

If  their  separate  studies  could  be 
combined,  they  would  suggest  that 
investigative  reporters  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  culture  with  its  own  largely 
unexamined  moral  values. 

Those  values  turn  out  to  be  very 
traditional  —  and  the  reporters  them¬ 
selves  “profoundly  conservative,” 


accord. ng  to  this  research. 

Investigative  reporters  work  so 
comfortably  with  establishment 
authorities,  the  studies  suggest,  that 
they  have  largely  excluded  the  public 
in  the  role  of  changing  public  policy. 

These  studies  also  suggest  that 
investigative  reporting  has  most 
impact  when  it  takes  on  a  new  subject 
with  a  clear  cast  of  heroes  and  vil¬ 
lains. 

“We  see  ourselves  as  anthropolo¬ 
gists  coming  into  an  unknown  cul¬ 
ture,”  Glasser  said.  “We  wanted  to 
go  in  naive  ...  on  the  one  hand,  but 
not  ignorant.” 

Glasser,  along  with  Jim  Ettema,  a 
professor  at  Northwestern’s  Commu- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Religious  scrupies  versus  fairness 

The  publisher  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News  is  dismissed  for  rejecting  ads 
promoting  legal  and  political  services  to  the  gay  community 


By  David  Kessler 

Dennis  Shere,  publisher  of  Cox 
Enterprises’  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News  since  1984,  was  fired  June  8  for 
refusing  to  run  classified  ads  placed 
by  local  gay  and  lesbian  groups. 

Shere  cited  his  “Christian  princi¬ 
ples”  as  his  reason  for  turning  down 
the  ads. 

At  the  same  time,  David  Easterly, 
president  of  the  newspaper  division, 
named  editor  Brad  Tillson  the  new 
publisher. 

Easterly  was  quoted  in  the  Daily 
News  as  saying,  “Personal  feelings, 
religious  or  otherwise,  cannot  be 
allowed  to  override  our  obligation  to 
treat  people  fairly  .  .  .  As  newspaper 
people,  it’s  out  job  to  defend  freedom 
of  expression  for  all  people,  even 
when  we  do  not  condone  their  life¬ 
style  or  philosophy. 

“Dennis  Shere  has  made  fine  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Daily  News  and  to 
Cox  Newspapers.  I’m  sorry  this  issue 
could  not  be  resolved  between  us.  I 
wish  Dennis  all  the  best  in  his  future.” 

Tillson  termed  Shere’s  firing 
“clearly  a  policy  disagreement 
between  him  and  David  Easterly. 
Obviously,  1  agree  with  David’s  pol¬ 
icy.  We  have  an  obligation  to  be  open 
to  all  segments  of  the  community.  We 
take  a  tremendous  risk  when  we 
don’t  do  that.” 

Shere’s  policy  had  been  a  simmer¬ 
ing  issue  in  the  last  few  months,  and  it 
boiled  over  publicly  May  1 8  when  two 
dozen  sign-carrying  protesters 
marched  in  front  of  DNI  headquarters 
for  two-and-a-half  hours.  Some  of  the 
group  returned  for  a  second  protest 
march  three  days  later. 

It  turned  out  to  be  an  issue  which 
would  not  go  away.  While  the  gay 
organizations  were  calling  it  “dis¬ 
criminatory  conduct  we  will  not  tol¬ 
erate,”  Shere  was  standing  on 
“established  principle.” 

Shere  was  quoted  in  his  paper  as 
saying,  “This  is  not  a  First  Amend-, 
ment  issue  in  any  sense.  It  is  a  well- 
established  principle  that  a  newspa¬ 
per  has  a  right  to  accept  or  reject  any 
advertising  for  any  reason  .  .  .  At  the 


(Kessler  is  a  Dayton-based  free¬ 
lance  writer.) 


discretion  of  the  publisher,  we  will 
not  publish  the  ad.” 

An  issue  which  further  rankled  the 
gay  community  found  its  way  into  the 
May  19  Dayton  Daily  News  story  on 
the  protest.  After  several  quotes  from 
Jim  McCarthy,  executive  director  of 
Serenity,  a  gay  and  lesbian  non-profit 
political  advocacy  group,  a  paragraph 
which  some  gays  consider  an  apples- 
to-oranges  comparison  was  included. 
In  part,  the  story  read,  “McCarthy 
said  he  agreed  with  policies  set  by 
DNI  that  refuse  advertisements  for 
escort  services  and  massage 
parlors  ...” 


free  lecture  series  on  health  issues 
facing  the  gay-lesbian  community 
also  was  refused  as  a  result  of  Shere’s 
policy. 

In  a  phone  conversation  with  Shere 
after  the  firing  was  announced,  he 
cited  his  belief  in  Christian  principles 
for  refusing  to  run  “homosexual 
ads.” 

Shere  stated,  “I  have  a  desire  to  be 
obedient  to  God.  I  don’t  know  what’s 
going  to  happen.  I  knew  I  needed  to 
take  my  stand.” 

Acknowledging  that  “I’m  not 
really  accustomed  to  making  the 
news,”  Shere  said  he  “was  told  I 


“I  have  a  desire  to  be  obedient  to  God.  I  don’t  know 
what’s  going  to  happen.  I  knew  i  needed  to  take  my 
stand.” 


Describing  it  as  “painting  us  with  a 
coat  of  sleaze-factor”  and  “an 
attempt  to  descredit  the  legitimacy  of 
our  claim,”  two  gay  activists,  who 
declined  to  give  their  names,  said  the 
inclusion  of  that  paragraph  in  the 
story  served  to  fuel  the  protest  fur¬ 
ther. 

Serenity  and  the  Dayton  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Center  called  for  a  boycott  of 
the  Dayton  Daily  News  by  advertis¬ 
ers  and  subscribers.  McCarthy  also 
traveled  to  the  Atlanta  headquarters 
of  Cox  Newspapers  to  present  the 
problem  and  discuss  a  solution. 

The  classified  ads  which  were  sub¬ 
mitted  for  publication  by  Serenity 
were  announcements  of  the  non¬ 
profit  group’s  willingness  to  serve  the 
community. 

McCarthy  said  the  first  ad  stated, 
“Serenity,  Inc.  Legal  and  political 
advocates  to  the  gay  and  lesbian  com¬ 
munity.  For  more  information  ...” 
and  the  Serenity  phone  number  was 
included. 

The  second  Serenity  ad,  which  was 
also  refused,  read,  “Attention  les¬ 
bians  and  gays.  Serenity  Inc.  is  here 
for  you.  Referrals  and  legal  consulta¬ 
tion.  For  more  information  call  ...” 

An  ad  by  the  Dayton  Gay  and  Les¬ 
bian  Center  to  announce  an  upcoming 


could  remain  as  publisher  if  I  would 
change  my  position.”  He  also 
observed,  “I  had  no  idea  how  this 
would  be  played  out;  how  it’s  going  to 
come  down.  I  hadn’t  thought  about 
the  consequences  as  to  how  this 
would  be  perceived. 

“1  have  to  see  if  1  have  a  future 
career  in  journalism.  I  have  to  see  if  1 
have  lost  my  marketability  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist.” 

Shere’s  stand  on  principles  has 
generated  wide  interest.  He  referred 
to  interviews  with  the  New  York 
Times,  radio  stations  and  many  calls 
from  “the  Christian  media.” 

In  response  to  questions  about  the 
boycott  by  advertisers  and  subscrib¬ 
ers,  Shere  reported,  “There  were 
only  a  handful  of  circulation  cancels 
and  no  advertising  repercussions  at 
all.” 

When  asked  about  the  “apples  and 
oranges”  matter,  Shere  responded, 
“I  feel  that  we  covered  the  gay  com¬ 
munity  thoroughly,  accurately  and 
fairly.  1  did  not  edit.  It  was  the  edito¬ 
rial  department’s  call  on  it,  how  it  got 
played.” 

Shere  did  not  express  any  bitter¬ 
ness  toward  Easterly  or  Cox.  “I 
respect  David  Easterly  as  a  journalist 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Turner  retracts 

Broadcast  exec  says  prediction  of  the  demise  of  newspapers  was  iooiish'; 
Marbut  says  newspapers  can  five  a  heaithy  iife  if  they  take  certain  steps 


By  John  Consoli 

Five  years  ago  Ted  Turner,  chair¬ 
man  of  Turner  Broadcasting,  pre¬ 
dicted  to  a  newspaper  audience  that 
“newspapers  as  we  know  them  today 
will  be  dead  within  the  next  10 
years  ...  or  certainly  will  be  playing 
a  very  reduced  role.” 

Turner  went  on  to  say  that  newspa¬ 
pers  were  becoming  “very  rapidly 
technologically  obsolete”  and  added, 
“If  I  owned  a  newspaper.  I’d  prob¬ 
ably  try  to  sell  it.” 

This  week  at  the  annual  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Technical  Exposition  &  Conference, 
Turner  ate  some  crow. 

Addressing  an  audience  of  newspa¬ 
per  production  managers  and  other 
newspaper  executives.  Turner 
labeled  his  previous  predictions 
“foolish”  and  “silly.” 

He  admitted  that  when  he  made  his 
talk  five  years  ago,  he  had  “very  little 
knowledge”  of  the  “media  business” 
and  was  most  familiar  with  television. 

He  said  five  years  ago  he  believed 
that  home-viewing  videotex  would 
continue  to  grow  steadily  and  take  an 
audience  away  from  newspapers,  but 
it  didn’t. 

Turner  said  he  does  believe  that 
television’s  audience  and  revenues 
will  continue  to  grow,  but  cable  tv  will 
be  the  prime  beneficiary  of  this  grow¬ 
ing  audience,  not  network  tv. 


Turner  said  53%  of  American 
homes  are  now  wired  for  cable  televi¬ 
sion  and  that  figure  is  expected  to 
grow  to  70%  within  the  next  couple  of 
years.  That  growth  will  enable  cable 
tv  to  take  in  more  revenue  —  both 
from  subscriber  fees  and  ad 
revenues  —  which  will,  in  turn, 
enable  it  to  compete  better  with  the 
networks  in  the  area  of  programming. 


business  in  terms  of  customer  needs, 
being  market  driven  —  putting  the 
needs  of  the  customer  first;  (2)  devel¬ 
oping  a  relevant  market  strategy;  (3) 
making  a  commitment  to  quality;  (4) 
harnessing  information  technology  to 
help  fulfill  the  marketing  strategy  and 
improve  operating  effectiveness;  and 
(5)  the  need  for  teamwork  among 
departments  “at  a  level  unprece¬ 


He  admitted  that  when  he  made  his  talk  five  years 
ago,  he  had  “very  little  knowledge”  of  the  “media 
business”  and  was  most  familiar  with  only  television. 


Turner  drew  some  applause  from 
his  audience  when  he  said,  “There’s  a 
greater  depth  of  news  in  the  print 
medium  than  in  broadcast”  and  con¬ 
fessed  that  during  his  frequent  travels 
he  reads  newspapers  often  for  his 
source  of  news. 

Turner  was  part  of  a  two-member 
panel  that  discussed  the  “Future  of 
Media.”  Also  on  the  panel  was  Rob¬ 
ert  Marbut,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Harte-Hanks 
Communications. 

Marbut  said  the  future  of  newspa¬ 
pers  is  “very  bright”  because  they 
“understand  five  factors  critical  for 
success.” 

Those  factors  include:  (I)  doing 


dented  in  the  newspaper  business.” 

Said  Marbut,  “The  only  way  we 
can  take  full  advantage  of  our  many 
opportunities  is  to  get  our  act  together 
and  work  as  one  team. 

“The  team  must  focus  its  efforts 
with  the  intensity  of  a  laser  to  identify 
and  meet  the  needs  of  our  core  cus¬ 
tomers  in  each  market  segment  better 
than  our  competitors.  In  the  final 
analysis,  that’s  what  the  ballgame  is 
all  about. 

“This  means  that  production  peo¬ 
ple  must  work  just  as  intensely  as 
editorial  people  and  salespeople  at 
meeting  the  needs  of  readers  and 
advertisers.  Everyone  must  be  on  this 
team.” 


Chicago  Tribune  to  convert  to  PC-based  editorial  system 


The  Chicago  Tribune  will  replace 
its  proprietary  editorial  system  with  a 
network  of  more  than  500  personal 
computers  in  a  system  to  be  designed 
by  CText. 

Those  PCs  will  be  tied  in  a  network 
of  file  servers  from  Tandem  Com¬ 
puter. 

In  a  related  development,  CText 
announced  it  has  become  an  original 
equipment  manufacturer  with  Tan¬ 
dem. 

The  Tribune  said  it  would  buy  all  its 


Tandem  hardware  from  CText,  but 
purchase  its  PCs  from  a  manufacturer 
who  has  not  yet  been  chosen. 

CText  and  the  Tribune  said  the 
intial  contract  calls  for  CText  to 
receive  $4.2  million  for  editorial  soft¬ 
ware,  system  integration  and  the  file 
servers.  The  amount  does  not  include 
purchase  of  the  personal  computers, 
the  parties  reported. 

Installation  of  the  system’s  first 
major  phase  is  planned  for  this 
December. 

The  PC-based  system  replaces  the 


Hendrix  system,  which  was  a  pro¬ 
prietary  system. 

PCs  in  the  new  network  will  have 
powerful  80386  terminals  with  up  to 
six  megabytes  of  random  access 
memory  (RAM)  and  40-megabyte 
hard  drives.  They  will  use  IBM’s  new 
OS/2  operating  system. 

The  Tandem  “Expand”  network 
will  link  several  remote  Tribune  loca¬ 
tions,  including  its  Washington 
bureau,  its  suburban  Hinsdale  opera¬ 
tion  and  the  Freedom  Center  produc¬ 
tion  facility. 
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NEWS/TECH  - 

ANPA/TEC  ’88  roundup 

Smarter,  smaller,  more  versatile  equipment  is  evident  at  the  show 


By  Jim  Rosenberg  and  Mark  Fitzgerald 

As  technology  advances  another  notch,  vendors  hope  to 
demonstrate  that  less  can  mean  more  for  newspapers. 

Size  or  weight  aside,  many  products  are  likely  improve¬ 
ments  to  existing  technology.  Furthermore,  many  repre¬ 
sent  growing  industry  trends  or  even  acceptance  for  com¬ 
puting,  printing  and  materials  handling  techniques  that 
only  yesterday  seemed  novel,  experimental  or  risky. 

At  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association’s 
60th  annual  Technical  Exposition  &  Conference  in  Atlanta 
last  week,  registrants  saw  a  smaller  flexo  press,  a  thinner 
flexo  plate,  editorial  and  advertising  systems  on  personal 
computers  with  pagination,  lighter,  less  complex  keyless 
offset  presses,  and  an  automatic  guided  vehicle  (AGV) 
scarcely  bigger  than  the  roll  it  transports. 

Evolutionary  progress  is  progress  nonetheless,  and 
newspapers  seem  readier  than  ever  to  embrace  change. 

At  a  Labor  Relations  and  Technology  seminar  preced¬ 
ing  the  show,  William  D.  Rinehart,  ANPA  vice  president/ 
technical,  expressed  confidence  that  “the  newspaper 
business  will  continue  to  benefit  from  new  technology  at  a 
rate  which  will  exceed  that  of  the  past.” 

The  trend  toward  versatility,  speed  and  automation 
persists  in  almost  all  areas.  Rinehart  even  outlined  direct 
imaging  (and  image  removal)  on  what  are  now  the  plate 
cylinders  of  what  by  then  will  be  keyless  offset  presses, 
foretelling  the  elimination  of  plates  entirely. 

The  entire  process  will  mean  that  "the  paste-up,  photo 
and  plate  departments  will  no  longer  exist,”  stated  Rine¬ 
hart. 

By  the  second  day,  more  than  7,600  persons  were  regis¬ 
tered  for  the  show,  which  covered  about  340,000  square 
feet  of  exhibit  space  for  more  than  3(K)  vendors.  Total 
registration  was  expected  to  top  I3,(K)0. 

.Mmost  a  third  of  those  vendors  were  involved  in  pre¬ 
press  technology,  and  during  the  first  two  days  of  the 
show,  those  showing  pagination  systems  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  greatest  traffic  of  attendees. 

Three  weeks  before  ANPA/TEC,  the  Georgia  World 
Congress  Center  was  host  to  1988's  Comdex  computer 
trade  show.  Someone  locked  in  a  room  then  and  released 
three  weeks  later  into  the  newspaper  TEC  show's  Blue 
Exhibit  Hall  might  have  thought  the  trade  show  was  run¬ 
ning  a  little  long. 

The  newspaper  industry’s  transition  from  proprietary 
hardware  to  off-the-shelf  products  —  the  so-called  stan¬ 
dard  platforms  —  was  completed  at  this  year’s  ANPA/ 
TEC. 

Last  year,  vendors  told  newspapers  they  would  move  to 
standard  platforms;  by  this  show  they  had.  At  the  1988 
ANPA/TEC,  only  one  vendor  remained  committed  to 
proprietary  editorial  or  prepress  systems. 

Throughout  the  show,  vendors  who  once  proudly 
offered  their  own  hardware  and  software  systems 
announced  agreement  after  agreement  to  run  on  off-the- 


shelf  products  or  languages. 

Monotype,  for  instance,  signed  a  licensing  agreement 
with  Adobe  Systems  Inc.  to  manufacture  and  sell  an 
interface  between  its  Lasercomp  image  recorders  and  a 
controller  based  on  Adobe’s  PostScript. 

System  Integrators  Inc.,  which  last  March  announced 
its  move  from  proprietary  to  standard  platforms,  picked 
this  show  to  announce  the  standards:  IBM’s  OS/2  operat¬ 
ing  system  and  Adobe’s  PostScript  page  description  lan¬ 
guage.  (Fittingly,  Adobe,  a  six-year-old  firm  located  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  exhibited  at  ANPA/TEC  for  the 
first  time.) 

William  D.  Rinehart,  ANPA  vice 
president/technical,  expressed 
confidence  that  “the  newspaper 
business  will  continue  to  benefit  from 
new  technology  at  a  rate  which  will 
exceed  that  of  the  past.” 

“The  industry  has  demanded  standards,”  Sll’s  mar¬ 
keting  vice  president,  Gerald  Babb,  declared  in  an  inter¬ 
view.  “We  are  getting  out  of  the  custom-driven  typeset¬ 
ters  business.” 

In  choosing  OS/2,  which  has  been  under  some  fire  in  the 
computer  industry  because  its  development  has  been 
slower  than  anticipated,  and  Adobe,  a  company  which 
some  newspaper  computer  operators  say  is  difficult  to 
deal  with,  Sll  put  its  decision  to  move  to  a  standard 
platform  in  even  starker  relief. 

“In  some  ways  it’s  a  fairly  radical  step,”  Babb  said, 
“but,  in  many  other  ways,  1  think  it’s  something  you 
would  expect  us  to  do  .  .  .  There’s  plenty  of  problems. 
It’s  not  going  to  be  a  cakewalk.  But  guess  what?  Once  we 
solve  all  these  problems,  they  are  solved;  1  don’t  have  to 
go  back  the  next  day  and  do  the  same  thing  all  over  again  at 
some  other  place.” 

Among  newspaper  executives  walking  the  show,  inter¬ 
est  seemed  most  intense  in  using  Apple’s  Macintosh  per¬ 
sonal  computers  to  generate  graphics.  Many  editorial 
system  vendors  were  offering  systems  based  on  the  Mac. 
It  sometimes  seemed  that  if  they  weren’t  offering  Macs, 
vendors  instead  featured  systems  with  UNIX-based  PCs, 
such  as  Apollos. 

The  Mac  has  even  turned  up  in  the  Scitex  Visionary 
design/layout  system,  a  package  that  also  includes  a  Sharp 
tabletop  color  scanner,  a  Mitsubishi  color  proofer  and 
Scitex’s  Gateway  interface.  (The  product  is  the  first  to  be 
distributed  through  a  users  association’s  member  compa¬ 
nies.) 

Crosfield  has  put  the  power  of  80386-based  PC  worksta¬ 
tions  into  front-end  systems  for  text  and  graphics.  The  PCs 
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appear  in  the  System  2400  for  editorial  and  classified  (in- 
house  and  remote),  the  2300  Series  pagination  system  and 
the  Newsline  2600  picture  desk  for  graphics  processing. 
Also  demonstrated  was  the  PC  Scripter,  a  PC-based  ver¬ 
sion  of  its  RIP  for  bridging  text  and  graphics. 

Mycro-Tek,  long  a  holdout  for  proprietary  equipment, 
this  year  showed  what  it  could  do  with  a  Mac,  for  example, 
while  Harris  Corp.  showed  a  news  and  advertising  editing 
layout  system  based  on  the  IBM-XT  and  -AT  personal 
computers,  and  Camex  offered  dummying  on  the  IBMPS- 
2  and  Sun  3/50  terminals. 

Dewar  Information  Systems  Corp.  president  Steuart 
Dewar  acknowledged  that  the  transition  to  standard  plat¬ 
forms  “was  a  very  hard  move  for  us.  It  was  terribly 
expensive.  I  can’t  tell  you  how  much  hardware  we  threw 
away.”  Moreover,  he  said,  it  had  to  be  compatible  with 
older  DISC  equipment-a  principal  customer  concern. 

A  PC  system  offers  “value  apart  from  the  software 
provided  with  it,”  said  Dewar,  explaining  that  “one  of  the 
advantages  [of  standard  platforms]  is  that  .  .  .  ifl  go  bank¬ 
rupt,  my  customer  can  go  to  CText  with  his  system  [and 
the  reverse].” 

Elaborating  on  the  changeover,  Dewar  said  that  he 
believes  “PCs  are  platforms,  not  solutions”  —  platforms 
upon  which  vendors  can  build  with  software  customized 
for  newspapers  rather  than  relying  on  standard  programs. 

According  to  Dewar,  it  is  a  sensible  choice  for  newspa¬ 
pers  because,  although  more  expensive,  it  offers  greater 
productivity. 

Newspaper  executives  have  ut  hi  4  come  to  realize  the 
power  of  PCs  and  have  become  mpatient  to  integrate 
them  into  their  systems,  vendors  said. 

“They  have  all  this  information,  but  it’s  not  all  coming 
together  in  one  system.  That’s  where  they’re  heading,” 
reported  William  C.  West,  president  of  Xeta  Inc. 

Days  before  ANPA/TEC  began,  a  buying  mood  was  set 
when  the  Chicago  Tribune  signed  a  long-expected  order 
with  CText  to  replace  its  Hendrix  system  with  500  PCs  and 
a  network  of  Tandem  file  servers. 

Crosfield,  for  one,  said  it  noticed  a  renewed  interest  in 
buying. 

“People  have  the  budget  dollars,  which  is  different  from 
last  year,  when  they  were  more  curious  than  anything 
else,”  said  marketing  vice  president  Timothy  P.  Flaherty. 

In  the  midst  of  the  move  to  standard  platforms  and 
ongoing  pagination  efforts,  some  industry  sectors  are  in 
somewhat  of  a  flux.  Large,  early  entrants  into  editorial 
front-ends  have  tried  to  tackle  display  ad  systems  with 
some  difficulty,  while  a  major  display  ad  system  vendor 
has  moved  to  PC-based  workstations  applicable  in  and 
accessible  to  all  departments. 

Last  year  and  the  year  before,  newspapers’  frustration 
with  pagination’s  progress  was  almost  palpable.  “Wait 
until  next  year”  became  an  all-too-familiar  theme. 

It  would  seem  that  this  year,  too,  newspaper  have  been 
told  to  wait.  Yet  vendors  are  becoming  equally  frustrated, 
arguing  that  customers  tend  to  overlook  Just  how  much 
pagination  has  advanced. 

“They  have  been  looking  for  the  full-blown  pagination 
which  everyone  is,”  said  Glen  Pontious,  applications 
specialist  for  Monotype,  “but  we  are  already  doing  pagi¬ 
nation.” 

Scitex  marketing  director  Ken  Hurtubise  agrees. 

“Pagination  used  to  be  getting  all  the  stories  in  the  right 
place,”  he  said.  “Then  it  was  changed  so  you  had  to  do 
pictures  in  conjunction  with  that.  Then  you  had  to  do 
color.  Then  you  had  to  do  management  functions  so  you 
know  where  all  your  information  is. 

“So  the  requirements  change.  Right  now  we  can  do 
pagination  .  .  .  [but]  I  believe  we  will  never  get  pagination 
because  once  you  get  one  requirement  done,  the  customer 


says,  ‘Well,  fine,  now  do  this.’  ” 

Early  pagination  developers  using  proprietary  hardware 
“bought  all  the  pieces,”  said  DISC  president  Dewar. 
Others  put  together  their  own  systems,  building  on  or 
moving  to  standard  hardware. 

DISC  built  from  the  ground  up.  “Our  goal  was  a  five- 
year  project  to  build  a  pagination  system,”  said  Dewar, 
who  considers  it  done,  although  conceding  that  the  integ¬ 
ration  of  graphics  is  not  ready.  Line  art  can  be  handled,  he 
said,  but  not  halftones. 

“The  real  problems  have  to  do  with  collateral  areas,”  he 
pointed  out,  citing  the  wait  for  electronic  photography. 
“As  long  as  photographs  are  being  [developed 
chemically],  you  might  as  well  paste  them  up,  it’s 
cheaper.” 

Predicting  that  pagination  “will  move  very  quickly 
now,”  Dewar  nevertheless  maintained  that  systems  must 
“work  in  the  real  world,”  saying  that  one  of  his  company’s 
installations  was  paginating  five  weeks  after  installation. 
“I’d  rather  be  one  step  back  from  the  leading  edge  with 
products  that  work,”  Dewar  concluded. 


Among  newspaper  executives 
walking  the  show,  interest  seemed 
most  intense  in  using  Apple’s 
Macintosh  personal  computers  to 
generate  graphics. 


Scanners  have  become  a  part  of  the  “collateral  area”  of 
photography,  and,  once  more,  this  year’s  show  had  very 
few  surprises  in  scanner  technology.  Speeds  were  up  a 
little,  resolutions  were  a  bit  higher,  but  scanners  were  not 
a  big  factor  at  the  show.  Size  has  come  down,  with  table- 
top  models  available.  The  only  real  news  was  old  news: 
Flatbed  technology  continues  to  advance,  but  it  is  a  slow 
process.  The  CCD-array  technology  is  a  principal  change. 
All  the  major  manufacturers  showed  recent  introductions, 
some  including  flatbed  models. 

In  the  press  and  reel  rooms,  there  is  continuing  move¬ 
ment  in  familiar  areas,  including  inks.  Promotion  of  soy 
oil-based  inks  was  almost  universal,  and  both  the  inks  and 
the  beans  were  on  display. 

While  black  soy  ink  remains  costly,  the  American  Soy¬ 
bean  Association  quoted  the  AN  PA  research  director 
George  Cashau,  who  remarked  that  “Soy  ink  is  fast 
becoming  the  standard  for  color  newspaper  reproduc¬ 
tion.” 

In  a  release,  the  association  quotes  its  president,  Wayne 
Bennett,  an  Arkansas  farmer,  who  said,  “About  70%  of  all 
news  ink  is  made  from  a  petroleum  carrier  which  soybean 
oil  can  replace.  That’s  equal  to  30  million  bushels  of 
soybeans.  These  are  difficult  times  for  some  farmers,  and 
soybean  oil  inks  represent  a  creative  new  market  for  our 
commodities.” 

According  to  Cashau,  if  all  U.S.  papers  used  soy  inks, 
“it  would  make  only  a  3%  dent  in  the  total  supply  of 
soybean  oil  available.” 

Safety  and  environmental  regulatory  concerns  were 
evident  in  the  number  of  waste  treatment  choices  offered 
at  the  show. 

Filtering,  centrifuging,  distillation  and  removal  equip¬ 
ment  and  services  were  all  offered  in  various  packages 
ranging  from  sales  of  equipment  to  full-scale  management 
systems  to  off-site  processing  arrangements. 

Goss  exhibited  a  Colorliner  and  an  RTP-C50,  both 
bound  for  Fort  Lauderdale’s  News/Sun-Sentinel.  The 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Taking  center  stage 

Growing  importance  of  mailroom  operations  to  newspaper  profitabiiity 
is  refiected  in  the  size  of  exhibits  at  the  ANPA/TEC  show  in  Atianta 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  imagine 
10  or  maybe  even  five  years  ago:  The 
biggest  exhibition  space  on  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Technical  Exposition 
and  Conference  this  year  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  mailroom  equipment  com¬ 
pany. 

At  the  1 30-foot-by-80-foot  Graphic 
Management  Associates  exhibit,  its 
single-copy  grip  conveyor  snaked 
past  a  tractor-trailer,  several  inserters 
and  an  ink-jet  mailing  system. 

GMA  was  not  the  only  mailroom 
equipment  maker  flexing  its  muscle  at 
ANPA/TEC.  Hall,  Muller  Martini, 
Ferag,  Harris  Graphics,  Gaemerler, 
IDAB,  Quipp  and  McCain  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  all  had  expansive  show 
space  —  in  many  cases  the  most  ever 
for  the  company. 

This  year’s  ANPA/TEC,  in  fact, 
was  a  kind  of  coming  out  party  for 
mailroom  technology. 

It  marked  the  increasing  techno¬ 
logical  sophistication,  self-assurance 
and  industry  respect  that  mailroom 
technology  now  commands. 

In  a  surprisingly  short  period,  mail- 
rooms  have  gone  from  being  regarded 
as  the  forgotten  backwaters  of  news¬ 
papers  to  terribly  labor-intensive 
financial  drains  —  and  finally  to  an 
equal  partner  inside  the  newspaper. 

A  large  reason  for  that  change  in 
attitude  is  that  mailroom  technology 
has  begun  not  only  to  reduce  man¬ 
power  requirements  somewhat  — 
but  it  is  chipping  away  at  the  notori¬ 
ous  mailroom  bottleneck. 

As  processing  speeds  increased  in 
the  newsroom,  composing  room  and 
pressroom,  the  mailroom  remained  a 
newspaper  department  where  every¬ 
thing  was  still  slow.  The  logjam  only 
got  worse  with  the  explosion  in 
inserts. 

Now  mailroom  equipment  is  much 
faster,  getting  at  or  close  to  press 
speeds. 

Still,  like  any  other  development  in 


the  newspaper  business,  the  increas¬ 
ing  speed  has  only  triggered  rising 
expectations. 

“The  main  question  people  are 
asking  about  this  conveyor?  How 
fast,  how  fast,  and  then  how  much?" 
noted  Walter  Oetiker,  president  of 
Gaemerler  (U.S.)  Corp. 

But  mailroom  vendors  are  hardly 
on  the  defensive. 

“About  10  years  ago,  the  mailroom 
was  a  necessary  evil,”  Quipp  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.’s  vice  president  of  market¬ 
ing,  John  F.  Green  stated.  “Now  with 
inserting... you  are  adding  value  to 
that  product.  The  mailroom  is  now  a 
profit  center.” 


At  an  ANPA/TEC  where  news¬ 
room,  production  and  computer  tech¬ 
nologies  talked  about  evolution  rather 
than  revolution,  mailroom  vendors  in 
many  ways  were  offering  the  newest 
news. 

At  a  time  of  somewhat  lowered 
expectations  in  other  technologies, 
several  mailroom  vendors  were 
aggressively  expanding  their  lines  — 
showing  systems  designed  to  handle 
product  from  the  press  to  the  loading 
dock  door. 

There  was  an  almost  palpable  self- 
assurance  in  mailroom  vendors  at  this 
year’s  show. 

“We  would  like  very  much,”  Ferag 
senior  vice  president  of  marketing 
Herman  A.  Hazen  mused  at  one 
point,  “to  find  a  newspaper  that  is 
starting  [a  production  facility]  from 
scratch  —  and  do  the  whole  mail- 
room.” 

The  “whole  mailroom”  was  the 
theme  several  vendors  struck  at 


ANPA/TEC. 

“We  have  the  capability  of  being  a 
total  mailroom  system,”  Hazen  said. 
“If  there  is  one  phrase  I  would  use  to 
describe  our  theme  at  this  show,  it  is 
‘overall  flexibility.’  ” 

Ferag  emphasized  its  design  to 
keep  product  on-line  —  at  produc¬ 
tion  speeds  —  from  the  folder 
through  the  stacker. 

The  Bristol,  Pa. -based  company 
has  redesigned  its  Single  Copy  Con¬ 
veyor  to  maintain  speeds  of  40,000 
copies  an  hour  more  regularly,  Hazen 
pointed  out. 

On-line  handling  begins  at  the 
folder,  where  product  is  taken  by  the 


conveyor  at  press  speeds.  Bundling 
and  labeling  is  all  done  on-line. 

It  is  the  way  the  industry  must  go, 
Hazen  argues. 

“If  you  don’t  go  on-line,  someone 
has  to  stack  [product],  store  it  —  it’s 
another  whole  operation,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 

GMA  was  also  emphasizing  a  total 
mailroom  system. 

Its  SLS-IOOO,  using  its  News-Grip 
single  gripper  conveyor,  also  takes 
product  at  the  folder,  president  John 
F.  Connors  Jr.  observed. 

“It’s  the  ability  to  deliver  product 
directly  from  the  press  folder  to  the 
pocket  that  we  are  showing  here. 
Previously  .  .  .  you  were  limited  by 
the  hopper  .  .  .  Now  the  inserter  is  a 
direct  adjunct  with  the  press.” 

The  gripper  has  a  speed  of  about 
70,000  copies  per  hour,  the  company 
claims. 

Muller  Martini  was  similarly  pro- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


“About  10  years  ago,  the  mailroom  was  a  necessary 
evil,”  Quipp  Systems  Inc.’s  vice  president  of 
marketing  John  F.  Green  stated.  “Now  with 
inserting . . .  you  are  adding  value  to  that  product.  The 
mailroom  is  now  a  profit  center.” 
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NEWS/TECH  - 

Drive  on  to  modernize  wire  service  protocols 

If  approved,  the  proposal  would  enable  all  news  agencies  to  transmit 
copy  to  newspapers  under  the  same  de  facto  technical  standard 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Wire  service  protocols  —  the  tech¬ 
nical  transmission  instructions  that 
even  today  hearken  back  to  an  era  of 
clattering  teletype  machines  — would 
be  modernized  and  standardized 
under  a  proposal  given  a  key  newspa¬ 
per  industry  approval  June  10. 

If  the  proposals  receive  further 
expected  approvals,  competing  wire 
services  throughout  the  world  for  the 
first  time  will  transmit  under  the  same 
de  facto  technical  standard. 

The  new  protocols  hold  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  newspaper  “telegraph  rooms” 
with  fewer  —  and  cheaper  —  wire 
service  machines  and  satellite  dishes. 
Getting  wire  copy  onto  computer 
would  be  done  in  the  same  manner  — 
no  matter  which  service  was  supply¬ 
ing  it. 

For  wire  services  themselves,  the 
proposed  protocols  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  enhance  their  ability  to  com¬ 
pete  even  more  in  telecommunica¬ 
tions. 

The  new  standard  would  also  mean 
that  wire  service  protocols  would  at 
last  be  severed  from  their  hot-metal 
past  —  a  legacy  that  to  this  day  gives 
wire  transmission  instruction  its 
romantic  vocabulary  of  “muds”  and 
“nuts”  and  “upper  rails”  and  “lower 
rails.” 

By  unanimous  vote,  an  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Technical  Subcommittee  chaired  by 
Ottaway  Newspaper’s  vice  president 
for  operations  Jim  Hitchman  declared 
that  wire  services  should  comply  with 
a  single  standard  along  the  Open  Sys- 
tems  Interconnect  —  or  OSI  — 
model  already  in  use  by  many  interna¬ 
tional  computer  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions  companies. 

OSI  dictates  how  computers  initi¬ 
ate,  continue  and  terminate 
transmissions  —  in  other  words  how 
they  talk  to  each  other. 

Pushed  by  a  non-profit  group 
formed  by  virtually  every  major  com¬ 
puter  group,  OSl’s  goal  is  to  make 
transmission  between  machines  of 
different  manufacture  a  routine  mat¬ 
ter. 

“This  is  a  very  simplistic  way  to  put 
it,  but  the  idea  of  OSI  is  to  have  com¬ 


puters  link  in  a  network  the  same  way 
people  hook  together  a  stereo  system 
from  components,”  Jim  Bovay, 
newspaper  industry  marketing  man¬ 
ager  for  Digital  Equipment  Corp., 
stated  in  an  interview. 

In  its  decision,  the  subcommittee 
approved  a  philosophy  —  but  not  the 
highly  technical  protocols  them¬ 
selves. 

The  newspaper  industry  would  for¬ 
mally  commit  itself  to  the  de  facto 
standard  by  a  vote  of  the  ANPA  Tech¬ 
nical  Committee,  which  could  come 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 


Developing  the  protocol  itself 
could  take  another  two  to  three  years, 
Bovay  told  the  Newspaper  Computer 
Users  Group  meeting  during  the 
ANPA/TEC  show. 

“The  problem  is  current  OSI 
guidelines  [are  oriented  to]  a  one-to- 
one  connection.  I  call  you  up  and  say, 
‘Hello,  here’s  the  information,  good¬ 
bye.’  The  way  wire  services  are  really 
set  up  now  is  on  a  one-to-many  basis, 
and  it  will  be  probably  two  to  three 
years  before  OSI  will  have  standards 
for  one-to-many,”  Bovay  said. 

“The  guidelines  are  not  at  the  draft 
stage,”  Bovay  told  E&P.  “A  substan¬ 
tial  amount  of  work  is  done,  but  it’s 
one  of  those  90-10  deals,  wh-^re  the 
last  10%  is  the  hardest.” 

In  addition,  competing  wire  ser¬ 
vices  can  be  expected  to  angle  for 
whatever  advantage  each  can  get  in 
the  long  process  of  evolving  the 
guidelines. 

Still,  OSI  has  many  advantages  for 
wire  services,  newspapers  and  the 
computer  vendors  who  must  deal 
with  getting  wire  service  transmis¬ 
sions  into  their  systems,  Bovay  said. 

“Users  benefit  by  lower-cost,  off- 
the-shelf  hardware.  Every  major 
computer  vendor  is  involved  in  the 
international  OSI,”  he  noted. 

“Research  and  development  costs 


will  be  lower  [because]  this  is  another 
piece  of  work  that  vendors  don’t  have 
to  do.  Instead,  they  can  concentrate 
on  end-users,  which  is  where  their 
real  value-added  is,”  Bovay  added. 

Too,  because  OSI  is  an  interna¬ 
tional  standard  it  opens  up  global  mar¬ 
keting  opportunities. 

“The  time  is  really  right  now  for  a 
new  wire  service  standard,”  Bovay 
told  the  users  group.  “The  industry 
has  moved  to  global  news. 

“It  will  cut  us  off  from  the  hot  metal 
days  —  and  bring  us  into  the  com¬ 
puter  future,”  he  declared. 


Bovay  conceded,  however,  “It’s 
kind  of  sad  to  see  the  old  ways  go.  It’s 
kind  of  nice  to  hear  the  old  hot  metal 
terms.” 

Though  wire  copy  is  now,  of 
course,  sent  by  computer,  many  hot 
metal  terms  survive,  such  as  mud  for 
the  M  space;  nut  for  the  N  space;  and 
lower  rail  for  lower  case  and  upper 
rail  for  capitals. 

The  reason  is  that  wire  services 
built  their  protocols  in  a  variety  of 
directions,  often  keeping  old  ele¬ 
ments  that  were  still  useful. 

“When  wire  services  were  just  in 
their  private  little  worlds,  they  would 
have  some  simple  protocol  because 
they  were  just  having  a  private  con¬ 
versation,”  Bovay  commented. 

But  as  wire  service  information 
began  to  be  transmitted  directly  to 
newspaper  computers,  compatibility 
problems  emerged. 

In  the  mid-1970s,  ANPA  issued  a 
guideline  that  essentially  codified  the 
existing  protocols. 

Even  if,  as  expected,  OSI  is 
adopted  as  a  wire  service  protocol, 
the  wire  services  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  continue  transmitting  in  its 
present  high-speed  ASCII  mode  to 
customers  with  those  machines,  just 
as  they  still  transmit  slow-speed  tele- 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


The  new  protocols  hold  the  promise  of  newspaper 
“telegraph  rooms”  with  fewer  —  and  cheaper  —  wire 
service  machines  and  satellite  dishes. 
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Sulzberger’s  simple  suggestions 


New  York  Times  Company  chair¬ 
man  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  who  is 
also  chairman  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  had  a 
message  for  newspaper  staffers  in  his 
address  which  opened  the  60th  annual 
ANPA  Technical  Exposition  &  Con¬ 
ference  in  Atlanta  last  week. 

“We  publishers  are  a  kindly  lot,” 
Sulzberger  said.  “We  are  sympathe¬ 
tic  to  your  problems  and  certainly 
don’t  ask  too  much. 

“All  we  want  is  a  better-printed 


newspaper  on  lighter-weight  paper, 
with  excellent  color,  no  show- 
through  or  ruboff. 

“We  would  like  every  copy  to  be 
printed  within  the  last  15  minutes  of 
the  press  run  and  delivered  to  the 
reader’s  front  door  within  the  next 
half-hour.  We  would  prefer  if  the 
product  were  kept  dry  and  out  of  the 
bushes. 

“We  want  better  graphics,  clearer 
writing,  crisper  editing  and  better 
photography,  while  at  the  same  time 


we  need  you  to  improve  your  safety 
record  and  move  boldly  toward  racial 
diversity  in  the  work  force. 

“All  of  this,  of  course,  must  be 
done  with  increasingly  lower  costs  so 
that  we  can  remain  competitive  in  the 
marketplace  as  we  wait  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  once  again  become  literate. 

“There,  I’ve  laid  it  all  out  for  you 
and  I  didn’t  even  need  a  laser.” 

It  was  all  said  in  jest  —  of  course. 

—  John  Consoli 


Reporters  ousted  from  Brawley  ‘sanctuary’ 


list  of  Newsday  staffers  present,  told 
the  other  four  Newsday  reporters  and 
one  photographer  to  stand,  and  all  did 
except  intern  Juliette  Fairley. 

“I’m  standing.  She  doesn’t  have 
to,”  said  Newsday  reporter  Clem 
Richardson,  who  was  standing  next  to 
Fairley.  Both  Richardson  and  Fairley 
are  black,  and  a  fourth  reporte;  and 
photographer  from  the  paper  who 
were  at  the  church  are  white. 

About  18  reporters  from  other  news 
organizations  stood  in  support  of  the 
Newsday  staffers,  and  when  a  guard 
said,  “Security  wants  Newsday 
reporters  to  leave,”  the  reporters  and 
most  of  their  colleagues,  in  a  show  of 
support,  walked  out  as  the  audience 
of  about  200  shouted  insults  at  the 
group. 

“I  left  out  of  solidarity  for  report¬ 
ers,  black  and  white,  who  have  been 
covering  this  story  honestly,  aggres¬ 
sively  and  faithfully  for  more  than  six 
months,”  said  Lyle  Harris,  a  New 
York  Daily  News  reporter,  who  is 
black. 

Afterward,  Richardson  and  Billy 
House,  a  reporter  for  the  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  (N.Y.)  Journal  and  Gannett  News 
Service,  met  with  Sharpton,  Mason 
and  another  Brawley  attorney,  Alton 
Maddox. 

The  Brawley  family  advisers  said 
that  because  of  the  walkout  several 
news  organizations  would  be  banned 
from  church  services  the  following 
day,  which  Tawana  Brawley  and  her 
sister  were  slated  to  attend. 

All  three  men  said  they  wanted  to 
apologize  to  Fairley. 

“I’ll  apologize  to  the  girl,  but  not  to 
the  guys  who  walked  out,”  Sharpton 
said.  “If  she  thought  she  was  in  physi¬ 
cal  danger,  she  had  the  right  to 
leave.” 

Earlier  that  week.  Daily  News 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


Reporters  walked  out  of  a  rally  held 
by  supporters  of  Glenda  Brawley 
after  speakers  singled  out  Newsday, 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  for  criticism  and 
asked  reporters  from  the  newspaper 
to  stand. 

Brawley  has  been  sentenced  on  a 
contempt  charge  after  refusing  to  tes¬ 
tify  before  a  grand  jury  investigating 
allegations  that  her  teen-age 
daughter,  Tawana,  was  abducted  and 
sexually  assaulted  in  Dutchess 
County,  N.Y.,  last  November. 
Glenda  Brawley  has  sought  “reli¬ 
gious  asylum”  in  area  churches,  and 
Attorney  General  Robert  Abrams  has 
said  he  will  not  ask  authorities  to 
arrest  her  while  she  is  taking  shelter  in 
a  church. 

The  Brawley  family  has  refused  to 
cooperate  in  the  investigation,  charg¬ 


ing  a  cover-up  and  demanding  that 
Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  appoint  a  new 
special  prosecutor  to  replace 
Abrams. 

The  incident  with  reporters  at  the 
rally  began  with  a  tirade  by  Brawley 
attorney  C.  Vernon  Mason,  who 
began  to  attack  the  “white  liberal 
press”  and  singled  out  Jack  Newfield 
of  the  Village  Voice  and  Newsday 
columnist  Sidney  Schanberg. 

Mason  then  attacked  Newsday  for 
a  story  earlier  this  year,  which 
reported  that  the  Rev.  A1  Sharpton  — 
another  Brawley  adviser  —  was  a 
federal  informant  who  had  worn  wire¬ 
taps  during  meetings  with  civil  rights 
leaders  and  organized  crime  figures. 

Mason  asked  all  Newsday  employ¬ 
ees  to  stand,  and  two  black  reporters 
did.  Security  guards,  reading  from  a 


Daily  News  reporter  Richard  Pienchek  is  removed  from  the  church  where 
Glenda  Brawley  sought  refuge  from  contempt  charges. 
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Politicians  have  columnist  jailed  on  criminal  libel  charges 


stuff  written  about  me,  but  this  is  the 
hardest  stuff  I’ve  ever  seen  in  all  my 
born  days.” 

McGill,  a  former  Kingstree  mayor, 
has  been  in  the  state  Senate  since  1977 
and  served  six  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  before  that. 

Gordon  said  the  article  attacked  the 
two  legislators  and  assassinated  their 


By  Jim  Gordon 

A  Kingstree,  S.C.,  newspaper  col¬ 
umnist  is  free  on  bond  after  spending 
two  nights  in  jail  on  criminal  libel 
charges. 

Jim  Fitts,  62-year-old  president  and 
columnist  for  the  Voice,  posted  bond 
after  Circuit  Judge  Dan  Laney 
reduced  fees  to  $30,000  during  a 
hearing  in  Bishopville.  Magistrate 
Clyde  Lambert  originally  had  set  a 
surety  bond  of  $40,000,  which  libel 
law  experts  said  was  uncommonly 
high. 

Laney  ruled  in  an  emergency  hear¬ 
ing  that  Fitts  “was  no  threat  or  danger 
to  the  community”  and  was  entitled 
to  the  personal  recognizance  bond, 
but  Laney  told  Fitts  he  could  not 
write  or  talk  about  the  incident. 

Fitts  said  he  was  unhappy  with  the 
amount  because  the  maximum  pen¬ 
alty  for  libel,  a  misdemeanor,  is  about 
only  a  $5,000  fine  and  a  year  in  jail, 
but  the  governor  appoints  magistrates 
on  recommendations  from  state  sena¬ 
tors. 

It  was  State  Sen.  Frank  McGill  and 
State  Rep.  B.J.  Gordon  Jr.,  Williams¬ 
burg  County  Democrats,  who  signed 
the  warrants  against  Fitts  because  of  a 
column  in  the  weekly  Voice.  The  war¬ 
rants  charge  Fitts  with  two  counts  of 
malicious  intent  to  distribute,  circu¬ 
late  and  publish  false  statements, 
according  to  Williamsburg  County 
Sheriff  Theodore  McFarlin. 

The  article  in  the  May  17  issue  of 
the  Voice  asked  the  reader  “to  look 
closely  at  the  record  and  history  of 
our  county  delegation,  who  represent 
us  in  Columbia  ....  What  have  they 
done  for  the  people  they  represent? 
Everything  they  have  done  was  for 
themselves.”  The  column  made  other 
allegations  and  went  on  to  name  Gor¬ 
don  and  McGill. 

Fitts  wrote,  “I  always  keep  a  close 
and  private  eye  on  them  [the 
legislators].  I  campaign  against  them 
and  contribute  to  the  person  running 
against  them.” 

Fitts’  column  “just  floored  me,” 
McGill  said.  “You  could  have 
knocked  me  over  with  a  toothpick.” 
He  said  he  signed  the  criminal  war¬ 
rant  against  Fitts  out  of  concern  for 
his  family. 

“I  just  don’t  want  that  kind  of  gar¬ 
bage  told  about  me,  you  see,  and  it’s 
time  to  come  to  an  end  of  it.  I’ve  been 
in  politics  29  years  and  had  some  hard 


characters.  “His  whole  thing  is  to 
destroy  me  politically.” 

Both  Gordon  and  McGill  are  up  for 
re-election  this  year. 

Gordon  said  his  opponent,  Al 
White,  occasionally  writes  for  the 
Voice.  Although  Fitts  has  attacked 
Gordon  in  the  past,  this  is  the  first 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Illiteracy  as  a  poverty  issue 

Reporter  calls  for  more  comprehensive  approach  to  covering  the  story 


By  Debra  Gersh 

After  reviewing  examples  of 
reporting  about  illiteracy.  New  York 
Newsday  reporter  John  Moss  found 
“some  striking  parallels  between  the 
way  we  cover  illiteracy  and  the  way 
we  cover  other  aspects  of  poverty. 

“Indeed,  in  a  reporting  sense, 
homelessness  is  to  housing  what  illit¬ 
eracy  is  to  education  —  a  simpler-to- 
tell,  anecdotal  fragment  of  the 
broader,  more  complex  issue.  The 
lack  of  both  housing  and  education,  in 
turn,  stems  from  the  even  broader  and 
political  issue  of  how  and  why  society 
permits  the  disenfranchisement  of  so 
many  of  its  members.” 

In  a  paper  prepared  for  the  Media 
Resource  Project  on  Literacy  of  the 
Education  Writers  Association 
entitled,  “Reporting  on  Literacy: 
Soft-Selling  a  Complex  Political 
Story,”  Moss  outlines  the  three  basic 


ingredients  necessary  before  report¬ 
ing  can  go  deep  enough  to  tell  the 
story  in  terms  of  power  —  immer¬ 
sion,  context  and  repetition. 

“The  first  ingredient,  immersion, 
requires  us  to  dive  into  the  world  of 
people  who,  because  they’re  poor, 
can’t  read  or  write.  That  means 
spending  enough  time  with  them,  in 
their  homes,  at  their  work,  with  their 
circle  of  friends,  to  begin  understand¬ 
ing  how  poverty  shapes  their  lives,” 
he  wrote,  noting  that  while  authors, 
as  well  as  the  larger  news  companies 
with  “deeper  pockets,  can  afford  the 
time  and  expense  of  immersion,” 
reporting  “efforts  of  some  reporters 
at  smaller  papers  deserve  equal 
acclaim.” 

Moss  reviewed  entries  in  the  EWA 
contest  The  Best  of  the  Literacy 
Beat  —  as  well  as  other  literacy 
reporting  —  and  found  that  many 


were  “good  profiles.” 

“However,  they  were  almost 
exclusively  about  people  closest  to 
us  —  working-  or  middle-class  peo¬ 
ple  whose  lack  of  literacy  w  is  almost 
surprising  given  all  they  were  able  to 
achieve  without  reading  or  writing,” 
Moss  found.  “None,  unless  1  missed 
them,  delved  into  the  extremes  of 
poverty  and  the  places  in  America 
that  resemble  Third  World  countries 
for  their  utter  lack  of  industry  and 
social  fabric  and  hope. 

“Experts  are  uncertain  about  what 
percentage  of  poverty  as  a  whole  is 
taken  up  by  the  hard-core,  multigen- 
erational  poor,  compared  with  people 
living  at  or  Just  below  the  poverty 
line.  The  number  of  drastically  poor 
may  be  fewer,  but  their  impact  on 
social  welfare  programs  and  other 
aspects  of  society  may  be  proportion¬ 
ally  greater.  And  few  papers  or  broad- 


« 


casters  have  made  the  extraordinary 
commitment  of  resources  to  reach 
into  that  world,”  according  to  Moss. 

“The  second  ingredient  to  better 
reporting  is  placing  literacy  in  the 
context  of  poverty,  which,  in  turn,  we 
need  to  place  in  the  context  of  Ameri- 
ca’s  wealth.  That  requires  us  to 
sharpen  our  sense  for  the  irony  and 
our  analytical  skills  in  drawing  con¬ 
nections  and  in  explaining  the  separa¬ 
tions  that  keep  classes  apart,”  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

“Plugging  context  into  the  1,500- 
word  news  story  is  no  easy  feat. 
Indeed,  it  could  be  the  toughest  chal¬ 
lenge,”  Moss  added.  “But  often  it 
merely  requires  reporters  and  editors 
to  step  back  a  minute  and  draw  ever 
widening  circles  around  the  story 
they’re  trying  to  tell  until  the  full 
scope  comes  crystal-clear.” 

The  third  ingredient,  perseverance, 
means  “we  need  to  refrain  from  the 
single  take-out  or  series  approach  to 
covering  illiteracy  and  poverty.  Call  it 
crusading,  or  merely  perseverance. 
But  publishers  and  broadcasters  need 
to  plug  coverage  of  poverty  into  the 
same  equation  they  use  for  more 
established  beats  like  sports  and  the 
arts  and  even  education. 

“Most  of  the  Literacy  Beat  entries 
appeared  to  be  single  shots  —  stories 
that  an  editor  or  publisher  ordered  up 


one  day,  reporters  produced  soon 
after,  and  readers  forgot  soon  after 
that,”  Moss  noted,  adding  that  there 
is  also  a  need  “for  papers  to  keep  the 
issue  of  illiteracy  alive  by  producing 
explanatory  news  stories  on  a  regular 
basis.” 

According  to  Moss,  “The  very  first 
step  to  reporting  literacy,  of  course,  is 
defining  the  problem  and  isolating  its 
causes.  Just  as  people  don’t  have 
homes  for  several  main  reasons,  there 


learn  how  to  read  or  write.” 

Writing  about  literacy  programs 
that  work  is  “essential,”  Moss  wrote, 
“and  I  think  we’re  doing  a  fairly  good 
job  when  we  try.  But  the  vast  majority 
of  news  reporting  on  aspects  of  pov¬ 
erty,  including  illiteracy,  is  so  merely 
human-interest  and  anecdotal  that  the 
political  result  of  such  reporting 
leaves  the  public  focused  on  the 
poor  —  or  illiterate  —  themselves. 

“That  focus  has  varied  in  flavor 


“Most  of  the  Literacy  Beat  entries  appeared  to  be 
singie  shots  —  stories  that  an  editor  or  pubiisher 
ordered  up  one  day,  reporters  produced  soon  after, 
and  readers  forgot  soon  after  that,”  Moss  noted. 


are  several  broad  explanations  for 
why  people  did  not  or  could  not  learn 
to  read  and  write.” 

While  politicians  should  be  kept  out 
of  the  classroom.  Moss  noted  that 
“Not  only  do  elected  officials  who 
have  their  hands  on  education 
budgets  need  to  understand  why  our 
schools  produce  people  who  can’t 
read  and  write,  every  person  of  politi¬ 
cal  influence  needs  to  understand 
why  our  economic  system  is  produc¬ 
ing  people  who  weren’t  allowed  to 


from  time  to  time  in  the  past  century, 
from  being  critical  of  the  disen¬ 
franchised  in  blaming  them  for  their 
plight,  to  being  sympathetic  with 
them  in  feeling  sorry  for  their  condi¬ 
tion,  and  feeling  perhaps  charitable,” 
Moss  continued. 

“Our  making  victims  of  the  illit¬ 
erate  only  fuels  their  lack  of  self- 
respect,”  he  added.  “As  with  poverty 
in  general,  a  boost  in  self-esteem 
likely  would  be  one  of  the  first  results 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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and  we’re  not  antagonistic.  I’ve  had  a 
good  association  with  the  paper  and 
the  people  on  it.” 

Shere  also  said  he  had  no  regrets 
over  the  matter.  “I’m  at  peace  with 
this  and  have  been  for  several  days,” 
he  said.  “I  would  have  been  in  worse 
shape  if  I  had  compromised.  1  have  no 
regrets.  I  did  what  I  had  to  do.” 

Tillson  also  told  E&P  that  “Ads 
will  be  judged  by  content  and  not  by 
who  places  them.”  He  further  reiter¬ 
ated  his  previously  published  remarks 
that  “If  the  same  ads  were  submitted 
by  the  Dayton  Gay  and  Lesbian  Cen¬ 
ter  and  Serenity  today,  they  would  be 
accepted  and  published.” 

When  questioned  about  how  his 
paper  had  handled  the  controversy, 
Tillson  observed,  “You  can’t  accuse 
us  of  underplaying  it.  We’re  first  obli¬ 
gated  to  maintain  credibility  as  a  news 
organization  and  I  think  we’ve  gone 
out  of  the  way  to  be  fair.” 

When  asked  if  he  had  any  advice  for 
other  publishers  faced  with  handling 
public  protests,  Tillson  remarked, 
“My  hope  would  be  that  other  people 
won’t  be  in  this  position.  We’re  a  little 
too  close  to  it  now  to  step  back  and 
analyze.  We’ll  probably  be  in  this  for 
quite  some  time  and  of  will  probably 
be  a  couple  weeks  before  we  can  step 
back  and  evaluate.” 
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Italian  journalist  was  whipped  after  arrest  by  Afghans 


agency,  was  arrested  Nov.  14  while 
traveling  with  Moslem  guerillas  bat¬ 
tling  the  Soviet-backed  Afghan  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  was  convicted  in  March 
and  sentenced  to  seven  years  in 
prison. 

Biloslavo  was  granted  clemency  by 
President  Najib  after  President 
Francesco  Cossiga  of  Italy  appealed 
for  the  reporter’s  freedom. 

—  AP 

ANPA  Foundation 
taking  applications 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation  is 
accepting  applications  for  Minority 
Fellowships  to  newspaper-related 
training  seminars  scheduled  for  the 
second  half  of  1988  and  early  1989. 

Newspaper  executives  and  jour¬ 
nalism  school  administrators  are 
asked  to  nominate  candidates  who 
demonstrate  managerial  potential. 
Self-nomination,  with  a  supervisor’s 
recommendation,  also  is  encouraged. 


An  Italian  journalist  who  was  jailed 
in  Afghanistan  for  six-and-a-half 
months  on  espionage  charges  has 
returned  home  and  said  he  was 
whipped  after  being  caught  entering 
Afghanistan  with  insurgents. 

Fausto  Biloslavo,  26,  told  reporters 
on  June  2  that  he  spent  three  or  four 
months  in  jail  near  the  Afghan  capital 
of  Kabul  before  receiving  the  first  of 
two  letters  from  his  family. 

Asked  to  confirm  news  reports  that 


he  was  whipped  after  his  arrest  in 
November,  the  journalist  said,  “Yes, 
it  happened  when  I  was  first  taken 
prisoner  about  [60  miles]  from  KabuL 

“They  put  a  gun  to  my  head,  made 
me  put  my  hands  on  my  head  and  an 
officer  whipped  me,”  Biloslavo  said, 
then  added,  “I  will  continue  to  work 
in  this  profession,  and  1  will  ask  for  a 
visa  to  return  to  Kabul.” 

Biloslavo,  who  worked  for  the  tiny 
Trieste-based  Albatross  news 
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lAMmBAY 
CHOOSES  THE  n/ES! 


1987  Growth  in  the  Tampa  Bay  Metro  Area 

(Pinellas,  Hillsborough,  Pasco,  Hernando) 


The  latest  ABC  figures  confirm,  more 
people  turn  to  Tampa  Bay’s  only  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  newspaper  — 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Tampa  Bay’s  Largest  Newspaper. 

The  Times  sells  307,944  newspapers  daily  and 
394,962  on  Sunday,  leading  Tampa  Bay’s  second 
newspaper.  The  Tampa  Tribune,  by  71,602  daily  and 
74,557  on  Sunday.  Since  the  Times’ daily  and 
Sunday  circulation  passed  the  Tribune’s  in  1971, 
we’ve  continued  to  widen  the  lead. 

Tampa  Bay’s  Fastest-Growing  Newspaper. 

The  Times  gains  more  new  readers  every  year  than 
any  other  Bay  area  newspaper.  In  1987,  the  Times 
gained  22,395  new  daily  subscribers  and  21,932 
new  Sunday  subscribers. 

Tampa  Bay’s  Metro  Newspaper. 

In  the  4-county  Tampa  Bay  MSA,  the  Times’  daily 
circulation  is  295,627,  leading  the  Tribune’s  188,112 
by  57  percent.  On  Sunday,  the  Times’ circulation  is 
375,788,  leading  the  Tribune’s  258,056  by  45 
percent.  And  99  percent  of  the  Times’  growth  is  in 
the  4-county  metro  area.  Almost  half  of  the 
Tribune’s  daily  gain  (44  percent)  is  in  26  counties 
outside  the  metro  area. 

Source:  ABC  audit  report  12  months  ending  12/31  /87 

#t.  flrtprsburg  (Himrs 

Tampa  Bay’s  Largest  Newspaper 


Jailed 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


time  the  legislator  has  taken  out  a 
warrant. 

Fitts  landed  in  jail  May  20  but  could 
not  be  released  for  two  days,  not  only 
because  of  the  high  bond  but  also 
because  the  clerk  of  court  was  off 
duty  for  the  weekend  and  would  not 
be  available  to  receive  bond  money. 

The  board  of  the  South  Carolina 
branch  of  the  American  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union  voted  to  offer  assistance  to 
Fitts.  ACLU  executive  director  Steve 
Bates  called  the  arrest  “an  outrage 
against  a  free  society.” 

About  100  people  attended  a  vigil  at 
the  jail  to  protest  Fitts’  arrest  on  May 
21.  The  group  stayed  until  about  II 
p.m. 

Columbia  attorney  Jay  Bender, 
representing  Fitts  at  the  request  of  the 
State  newspaper,  told  Laney  that  he 
asked  Lambert  to  hear  a  motion  to 
reduce  Fitts’  bond,  but  Lambert 
refused.  Bender  said  the  State  asked 
for  his  help  because  of  its  concern  for 
the  larger  issue  of  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Editor  will  be  freed 
if  drug  lord  is  sent 
back  to  Colombia 

A  caller  to  a  Bogota  radio  station  on 
June  1  said  Colombia’s  drug  barons 
are  prepared  to  release  a  kidnapped 
newspaper  editor  if  the  United  States 
frees  drug  trafficker  Carlos  Lehder 
Rivas  and  returns  him  to  Colombia. 

Radio  Todelar  said  the  man  who 
called  the  station  said,  “We  are  the 
extraditables,”  a  reference  to  the 
international  drug  traffickers  in 
Colombia  that  the  United  States  has 
sought  to  extradite  for  prosecution. 

The  man  said  he  and  his  associates 
kidnapped  editor  Alvaro  Gomez  Hur¬ 
tado  on  May  30  in  Bogota.  Gomez 
Hurtado  was  abducted  by  four  men 
carrying  machine  guns  who  shot  and 
killed  his  bodyguard. 

“We  have  Gomez  Hurtado, 
injured,”  the  man  said,  adding  he  and 
his  associates  will  free  the  captive  if 
the  Colombian  government  per¬ 
suades  the  United  States  to  free  Leh¬ 
der  and  return  him  to  Colombia. 

Relatives  of  Gomez  Hurtado  say 
they  have  been  threatened  by  the  drug 
traffickers  because  of  his  intense  anti¬ 
drug  campaign  in  his  newspaper  El 
Siglo. 

Lehder  was  convicted  in  May  on 
charges  that  he  smuggled  cocaine 
from  Colombia  to  the  United  States 
through  the  Bahamas. 

—  AP 
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U.S.ACRES*  by  Jim  Davis 
Orson  and  his  barnyard  buddies,  a  hit  with 
readers  12  and  under,  debut  on  CBS-TV  Saturday 
mornings  this  fall.  (dS) 

NANCY*  by  Jerry  Scott 
She’s  a  classic  who’s  right  in  step  with 
today’s  kids.  Nancy  is  cuter,  fresher  and 
better  than  ever.  (dS) 

ASK  SHA6G*  by  Peter  (hiren  ' 

Shagg  E.  Dawg,  pooch-professor,  gives 
educated  answers-and  comic  asides-to  kids’ 
questions  about  animals.  (2tws) 

KIDSPOT™  and  JOHNNY  WONDER* 

by  Dick  Rogers 

Fun  puzzles,  riddles  and  prizes  keep  readers 
coming  back  to  these  two  features.  (dS) 


UNCLE  .\RT’S  FUNLAND  by  Art  Nugent 
This  Sunday  feature  entertains  readers  with 
games,  puzzles  and  a  contest  with  25  prizes 
awarded  weekly.  (S) 

BIOGRAPHY  by  John  Roman 
Easy-to-read  bios  with  color  illustrations 
highlight  stars  in  music,  sports,  film  and  TV 
eve.y  Sunday.  (S) 

BUBBLE  GUM  RAPPER™  by  Baton 
Rouge  State-Times  Educational 
Services  Dt /jt. 

A  full  page  of  activities 
to  delight  and 
challenge  children 
and  teens  while  it 
teaches  math,  reading,  /C 
science  and  art  skills. 

From  NEA.  (Itw)  ^ 


Give  young  people  the  fun 
features  they  want  so  they’ll  ^ 
become  loyal  newspaper  readers. 


UNITED 

MEDIA 

200  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK  10166 
(212)  692-3700  •  1-800-221-4816 
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Proven,  professional  publishing  networks  from  DISC  now  use  the 
most  potent  PCs  available.  More  and  more  publishing  professionals 
rely  on  Dewar  Information  Systems  Corporation  because  they  know 
Dewar  systems  deliver,  day  after  day.  ' 


■  Standard  386  PC  Hardware 

■  True  32-Bit  Processing 

■  Multi-Use  DOS  Workstations 

■  Compatible  with  All  DISC  Systems 

■  Standalone  to  Extensive  Networks 


I  Text  &  Graphics  Manipulation 
I  Full  Pagination 
I  Open  Architecture  ^ 

I  Remote  Site  Support 
I  Modular  Approach 


Newspaper  &  Commercial  Pre-Press  ■  Cost-Effective  Systems 


Dewar  Information  Systems  Corporation 
9901  Derby  Lane,  Westchester,  IL  60153 
312/344-1025 


X,  Premium  Publishing 
OnthePowerPC 
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VDT  regulatory  law  enacted  In  Long  Island 

First  law  in  the  nation  regulating  the  use  of  VDTs 


Long  Island’s  Suffolk  County 
became  the  first  in  the  nation  to  enact 
a  law  regulating  video  display  termi¬ 
nals  in  the  workplace  when  the 
county  Legislature  overrode  a  veto 
by  County  Executive  Patrick  Halpin. 

The  new  law  requires  employers  to 
pay  80%  of  the  cost  of  annual  eye 
examinations  and  80%  of  the  cost  of 
eyeglasses  or  contact  lenses  pre¬ 
scribed  as  a  result  of  VDT  use. 

The  law  also  mandates  special 
lighting,  adjustable  chairs  and  desks, 
detachable  keyboards  and  15-minute 
breaks  every  three  hcurs  for  VDT 
users.  Equipment  and  furniture 
bought  or  leased  after  Jan.  1,  1990, 
must  comply  with  the  law. 

The  vote  to  override  was  13  to  5, 
with  12  needed  for  the  bill  to  pass. 
Earlier,  the  Legislature  had  passed 
the  bill  13-2,  with  three  abstentions. 

Halpin’s  veto  came  as  a  surprise. 
The  newly  elected  county  execu¬ 
tive  —  he  took  office  in  January  — 
had  been  a  champion  of  VDT  legisla¬ 
tion  when  he  was  a  state  assembly¬ 


man. 

Halpin  said  he  vetoed  the  bill 
because  he  was  afraid  it  would  deter 
businesses  from  locating  in  Suffolk 
County  and  the  medical  and  scientific 
evidence  “I  have  seen  does  not  con¬ 
vince  me”  that  VDTs  pose  health  and 
safety  risks. 

Labor  groups  strongly  supported 
the  bill.  New  York  State  AFL-CIO 
officials  indicated  they  will  seek  simi¬ 
lar  legislation  in  other  counties  where 
officials  have  expressed  sympathy 
with  work  protection  laws. 

About  25  states  also  have  VDT 
legislation  pending,  and  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Suffolk  law  is  seen  as 
encouraging  labor  groups  to  push  for 
passage. 

“There’s  no  doubt  that  this  bill  will 
greatly  encourage  labor  groups  to  put 
this  on  the  top  of  their  legislative 
agendas,”  said  Louis  Slesin,  editor  of 
VDT  News,  a  newsletter  circulating 
nationwide  to  VDT  users. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  is  another 


labor  organization  that  has  long 
championed  laws  that  would  regulate 
the  use  of  VDTs. 

“We  think  it’s  splendid.  We  think  it 
will  give  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  VDT  legislation  all  over  the 
country,”  said  Dave  Eisen,  Guild 
research  and  information  director. 

Among  the  opponents  to  the  law 
was  Newsday,  with  its  main  office  in 
Melville,  Just  over  the  Suffolk  County 
line  from  Nassau  County. 

Sam  Ruinsky,  vice  president/com¬ 
munity  affairs,  said  Newsday’s  main 
concern  is  the  impact  the  law  will 
have  on  job  creation  in  Suffolk. 

“We  thought  this  might  create  a 
bad  climate  for  businesses  which 
would  not  now  want  to  relocate  in 
Suffolk  County,”  Ruinsky  said. 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  going  to  affect 
us,”  he  continued.  “We’ve  already 
voluntarily  done  most  of  the  things 
that  are  necessary.  We’ve  never 
experienced  any  major  health  prob- 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Nowls  die  tune  to  start 
gettii^  into  flexo  presses 


The  Motterflex  FX-4 
flexo  press  is  all  the  reason 
you’ll  need  to  make  your 
move  into  quality  flexo  news¬ 
paper  printing.  Of  course,  the 
FX-4  produces  all  the  benefits 
of  flexo  printing.  Brilliant 
clarity  of  reproduction  in  pro¬ 
cess  color,  spot  color,  and 
black  and  white.  No  ink 
smudging,  strike-through  or 
set-off,  thanks  to  water  based 
inks.  And  big  savings  through 
lighter  basis  weight  papers 
and  fast  start-ups. 

But  the  real  compel¬ 
ling  reason  to  get  going  with 
flexo  printing  is  that,  here  in 
the  Motterflex  FX-4,  flexo 
newspaper  printing  has  come 
of  age. 

Here  -  as  nowhere 
else  -  flexo  has  been  method¬ 
ically  and  patiently  refined. 
Perfected  through  many  years 
of  research,  experimentation 
and  fine  tuning  that  no  other 
flexo  program  anywhere,  can 
even  begin  to  compare. 


The  Motterflex  FX-4...  from 
the  people  who  have  done  more  with 
flexo  than  anybody.  Anywhere. 

We’ve  researched  the 
variables  in:  ANILOX 
ROLLS  (cell  volumes,  screen 
rulings,  and  wear  characteris¬ 
tics);  PLATES  (screen  angles, 
swell  and  tack);  INKS  (drying 
speed,  re-wettability  and  vis¬ 
cosities);  and  NEWSPRINT 
(smoothness,  fiber  size,  and 
formation).  Anything  and 
everything  that  can  affect  the 
printing  quality  and  cost  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  a  Motter  press. 

And  this  dedicated 
commitment  continues  with 
every  Motter  press  before  and 


after  the  sale.  Whether  it’s  an 
entire  press  line  or  a  single 
slip-in,  Motter  guarantees  that 
its  equipment  is  manufactur¬ 
ed,  installed  and  producing  at 
top  efficiency. 

Confidence  in  Motter’s 
experience,  technology  and 
leadership  in  flexo  now  makes 
getting  into  newspaper  flexo 
an  irresistable  move.  Maybe 
you  have  a  flexo  move  to 
make.  Call  or  write  us.  We’ll 
be  glad  to  discuss  it  with  you. 


Send  for  our  free  booklet. 
Newspaper  Flexography  -  A 
Report  on  Current  Technology. 

It  gives  answers  to  questions  j 
that  you  may  not  have  even 
thought  of.  / 


Please  send  me 
Newspaper  Flexogmp 
A  Report  on  Current 
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Canada’s  newspapers  given  high  marks  on  AIDS  coverage 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Though  Canada  has  a  “sort  of 
plague  mentality”  because  of  AIDS, 
its  newspapers  have  been  responsible 
and  compassionate,  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Canadian  Press  was  told. 

In  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  testi¬ 
mony  to  that,  a  male  nurse  with 
Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syn¬ 
drome  said  newspapers  are  “very 
much  a  part  of  the  team  that  supports 
those  of  us  who  have  the  disease." 

The  nurse,  Ron  Lentz,  was  asked  if 
he  thought  Canadian  newspapers 
“lacked  compassion”  for  AIDS  vic¬ 
tims. 

“No,  not  at  all,”  said  Lentz,  a  long¬ 
time  Canadian  resident  who  is  a 
native  of  Philadelphia.  “In  fact,  those 
of  us  in  Canada  who  are  infected  are 
much  better  supported  than  our  peers 
south  of  the  border.” 

Canada’s  press  also  got  good  marks 
for  AIDS  coverage  from  Dr.  Alastair 
Clayton,  director-general  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Centre  for  AIDS. 

“Largely,  the  press  has  been  very 
good,”  he  stated.  “Over  the  five 
years  I’ve  been  involved  in  this  dis¬ 
ease,  I’ve  seen  the  press  get  better, 
and  the  people  covering  it  are  better 
and  well-educated.  You  don’t  have  to 
sit  down  and  spend  five  minutes  tell¬ 
ing  them  what  an  antibody  is.” 

In  fact,  during  the  session  at  the 
recent  annual  CP  meeting  in  Toronto, 


It  was  journalists  who  were  the  most 
critical  about  AIDS  coverage. 

“We  can’t  afford  to  namby-pamby 
around  when  we’re  talking  about 
AIDS,”  CP  medical  reporter  Sheryl 
Ubelacker  said.  “I  think  we  have  to 
risk  offending  some  of  our  readers  in 
order  to  protect  all  of  our  readers.” 


Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion  tv  reporter  Eve  Savory  also  com¬ 
plained  that  the  press  occasionally 
fails  to  balance  properly  the  right  to 
privacy  against  the  desire  for  a  good 
quote  or  story. 

“We’re  constantly  balancing 
[privacy  against]  the  fact  of  an 
incredible  story,  a  dramatic  story,  a 
story  with  sex,  a  story  with  religion,” 
Savory  said. 

Newspapers  in  particular,  she 
noted,  often  fail  to  bring  "perspec¬ 
tive”  to  AIDS  stories  —  especially 
when  quoting  people  who  are  simply 
wrong  about  AIDS. 

"A  big  problem  is,  do  we  quote  the 
bigots?”  she  pointed  out. 

One  example.  Savory  said,  was  a 
recent  Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig-Stan¬ 


dard  story.  It  described  a  confronta¬ 
tion  between  a  school  board  member 
who  shouted  at  a  person  with  AIDS, 
“Don’t  get  near  me,  I  don’t  want  you 
to  spit  on  me!”  The  implication,  of 
course,  was  that  that  could  spread 
AIDS. 


article,  which  otherwise  was  well 
done,  to  point  out  this  was  just  a 
ludicrous  quote,”  Savory  observed. 

Savory  also  urged  the  CP  members 
to  create  an  AIDS  beat. 

“It  really  is  essential,”  she 
asserted,  “that  every  newspaper  — 
even  the  small  ones  —  should  say  to 
someone,  'You’re  going  to  be  our 
dedicated  AIDS  reporter.’  I’m  not 
saying  that’s  all  the  person  would 
cover.  Small  papers  can’t  afford  that, 
but  [that  reporter]  will  go  to  the  semi¬ 
nars,  get  the  best  [medical]  literature 
so  once  this  small  town  gets  its  first 
AIDS  case,  its  first  transfusion,  its 
first  child  with  AIDS,  you  can  avoid 
that  panic.” 

$7.5-million  suit 
filed  against  paper 
that  didn’t  run  letter 

A  man  claiming  his  freedom  of 
speech  was  violated  has  filed  a  $7.5- 
million  suit  against  a  newspaper  for 
refusing  to  print  a  letter  to  the  editor. 

“I  seek  damages  as  guaranteed  by 
the  First  Amendment  to  all  citizens,” 
Charlie  Lee  Motton  of  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  said  in  his  suit  against  the 
Jackson  Sun. 

The  suit  was  filed  June  2  in  Madison 
County  Circuit  Court  and  asks  for  a 
jury  trial. 

Motton  filed  a  similar  suit  in  federal 
court  last  year,  and  it  was  dismissed 
by  U.S.  District  Judge  James  Todd, 
who  said  Motton  had  no  rights  to 
require  a  newspaper  to  print  a  letter. 

“The  courts  have  already  spoken 
sufficiently  on  this  matter,”  said  Cur¬ 
tis  Coghlan,  managing  editor  of  the 
Sun.  “We  always  reserve  the  right  to 
refuse  to  print  incoherent  letters.” 

—  AP 


The  Video  Routing  System 

The  Only  Routing  System  That  Uses  Real  Maps! 

See  Why  The  Asbury  Park  Press,  The  Dallas  Morning  News  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  Use  ROADSHOW: 

"...  the  system  is  saving  us  time  and  money . . .  Now  we  experiment 
with  the  system  instead  of  real  life!" 

—  Terry  Whitney,  Circulation  Director 
Asbury  Park  Press  (in  ICMA  Update,  April  1988) 

“It's  really  great.  The  address  locator  has  saved  CHRIS  LEFEBVRE 
us  a  lot  of  time  locating  all  of  our  drop  sites.  It  is 
well  integrated  into  ROADSHOW,  fool-proof,  and 
automatic. " 

—  Larry  De  Witt,  Information  Systems  Analyst  ftoMHig  Tm!iunit§rStttmMn,i»e. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  na  Wisconsin  An.  SMeJoow 

Belhes(}a.M020SI4 


“There  was  no  perspective  in  the 


"...  those  of  us  in  Canada  who  are  infected  are 
much  better  supported  than  our  peers  south  of  the 
border.” 
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The  Right  Strategy  for  Changing  Times 


ClassW)rks 


Our  Class  Works 
classif  ied  ad  manage¬ 
ment  system  takes 
advantage  of  the 
latest  generation  of 
Apple  hardware. 


The  Integrated  Classified  Ad 
Management  System. 

Now  you  can  manage  all  pre-press  classified  ad  operations 
with  one  integrated  system -Glassworks  from  Concept 
Publishing  Systems.® 

Glassworks  enters,  prices,  schedules,  tracks,  sorts  and  bills 
classified  ads  for  one  or  more  publications.  It  handles  every¬ 
thing  from  account  identification  and  credit  checks  to  copy 
changes  and  hyphenations. 

Powerful,  easy  to  use.  Glassworks  integrated  systems  give 
publishers  all  the  power  of  a  mainframe  without  the  high 
cost  of  buying  and  maintaining  one.  Because  it’s  based  on 
the  Apple®  Macintosh,®  Glassworks  is  easy  to  learn  and  use; 
and  is  backed  up  by  a  nationwide  network  of  service  and 
support.  Our  system  allows  an  operator  to  be  on  the  phone, 
key  in  ad  text,  and  schedule  ads -all  at  the  same  time. 

Designed  with  pubiishers  in  mind.  At  Concept,  we  know 
what  it  takes  to  manage  classified  advertising,  and  we’ve 
designed  into  Glassworks  all  the  features  you’ll  need 
to  do  the  job.  These  are  just  a  few;  •  Account 
_  jdentificatjon  •  Credit  checking  •  Complex  ad  runs 
•  Simplified  ad  scheduling  •  Billing  •  Rate  cal- 
”1  culations  •  Modifications  •  Sales  reports 

Glassworks  is  more  than  a  classified  ad  system. 
It’s  a  strategic  business  management  system  for 
single  or  multiple  publications.  Call  Concept  today  for  more 
information.  Then  put  Glassworks  to  work  for  you. 

Concept  Publishing  Systems,  126  Monroe  St.,  Beaver  Dam, 

Wl  53916.  Tel:  (414)  887-3731.  Telefax:  (414)  887-0439. 


CONCEPT 

PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS 


i  1988  CPS.  Glassworks  is  a  trademark  of  Concept  Publishing  Systems  Apple  and  Macintosh  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer.  Inc 


IN  BRIEF 


facilities  across  Atlanta  to  call  each 
other  by  using  only  a  four-digit  num¬ 
ber. 

—  AP 


Phone  cos.  gears  up 
for  Dem  convention 


“We’ve  examined  the  places  where 
you’re  likely  to  get  protests;  Pied- 
mont  Park,  Central  City 
Park.  .  .  .  We’ll  be  able  to  drop  ’em  a 
business  line  from  a  tree  in  Piedmont 
Park  if  that’s  what  they  want.  Maybe 
not  in  two  hours,  but  close,”  Harman 
said. 

About  20,000  delegates,  alterna¬ 
tives,  reporters  and  technicians  are 
expected  in  town  for  the  July  18-21 
convention. 

Southern  Bell  has  created  a  special 
9,000-line  phone  system  that  will 
allow  users  at  hotels  and  convention 


Telephone  companies  are  busy 
rewiring  Atlanta  for  next  month’s 
Democratic  National  Convention, 
and  they  are  promising  to  install 
phones  just  about  anywhere,  even  in 
trees. 

‘The  news  media  have  got  to  be 
able  to  cover  the  news  where  it  hap¬ 
pens.  We  have  to  be  able  to  respond,” 
said  Paul  Harman,  convention  coor¬ 
dinator  for  Southern  Bell. 


Ariz.  State  Univ. 
gains  accreditation 

The  accreditation  problems  of 
Arizona  State  University’s  journal¬ 
ism  program  are  behind  it. 

The  university’s  Walter  Cronkite 
School  of  Journalism  and  Telecom¬ 
munications  learned  May  31  that  it 
had  regained  full  accreditation  from 
the  Accrediting  Council  on  Education 
in  Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions. 

The  school  received  only  provi¬ 
sional  accreditation  last  spring  from 
the  council  after  a  team  of  re-accredi- 
tation  inspectors  found  several 
defects  in  the  program. 

Among  the  recommendations  of 
the  inspectors  were  suggestions  that 
the  school  hire  more  full-time  profes¬ 
sors,  provide  better  supervision  for 
part-time  instructors  and  improve 
equipment  used  by  broadcast  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  council  voted  last  month 
unanimously  to  restore  full  accredita¬ 
tion  after  the  school  not  only  cor¬ 
rected  the  defects  but  also  made  more 
improvements  than  necessary. 

—  AP 


KANSA  480  INSERTER 


This  state-of-the-art  powerhouse  is 
generating  excitement  around  the  world. 
Owners  are  amazed  at  its  capkbilities 
compared  to  other  inserters.  Run  from 
single-sheet  inserts  to  128-page 
broadsheets  through  each  feeder  with 
unmatched  reliability  and  efficiency. 


KANSA  320  INSERTER 

Watch  your  profits  grow  with  this 
space-saver.  A  3-station  unit  is  only  12 
feet  long  and  add-on  modules  add  only 
3  feet  each.  A  proven  performer 
throughout  the  world. 


Sept,  literacy  day 
activities  pianned 

Two  newspaper  groups  are  encour¬ 
aging  newspaper  “readathons”  and 
other  activities  on  Sept.  8  as  part  of 
what  they  are  calling  National  News¬ 
paper  Literacy  Day. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation 
and  the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  declared  the  special  day 
to  coincide  with  the  International 
Reading  Association’s  celebration  of 
International  Literacy  Day. 


KANSA  QUADRACART 

For  moving  or  storage  with  or  without 
shelves.  Quick-release  brake  holds  cart 
in  place  as  it  pivots  a  full  360  degrees. 
Holds  up  to  10,000  8-page  tabs  or  2,000 
standard  half-fold  papers.  Rugged  and 
durable. 


KANSA  LABELER 
AND  QUARTER  FOLDER 

Label  and  fold  in  a  single  pass  at 
variable  speeds  up  to  30,000  per  hour. 
Optional  Batch  Counter  and  Zip 
Scanner  means  added  flexibility.  The 
modular  system  can  be  used  in  any 
combination  and  the  Quarter  Folder 
runs  in  line  with  other  makes  of  labeling 
or  feeding  equipment 


Brawley 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


reporter  Richard  Pienchek  was 
brusquely  removed  from  a  church 
where  Glenda  Brawley  had  sought 
refuge,  when  guards  found  that 
Pienchek  had  entered  the  church 
through  a  side  door. 
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STILL  ANOTHER  INNOVATION  FROM  SGM£ 


ON-LINE  INSERTING-FROM  PRESS  TO  POCKET- 
UP  TO  160  PAGES  AT  PRESS  SPEEDS! 


*-1988  -  Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 


Gun  control  advocate  Carl  Rowan  shoots  trespasser 

Police  say  columnist’s  gun  was  not  registered 


Syndicated  columnist  Carl  Rowan, 
a  longtime  advocate  of  stricter  gun 
control  laws,  shot  and  wounded  a 
teen-age  trespasser  with  a  handgun 
that  police  said  was  not  registered 
under  Washington,  D.C.’s  tough  gun 
control  law. 

Rowan,  who  is  syndicated  by 
North  America  Syndicate,  faces  pos¬ 
sible  misdemeanor  charges  for  pos¬ 
sessing  the  .22  caliber  weapon. 

Ben  Smith,  an  18-year-old  resident 
of  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  was  shot  in  the 
wrist  and  later  treated  and  released 
from  Georgetown  University  Hospi¬ 
tal.  He  and  a  19-year-old  female  com¬ 
panion  were  charged  with  unlawful 
trespass  for  swimming  in  Rowan’s 
pool.  Two  others  with  them  fled  and 
were  not  apprehended. 

Rowan  told  police  his  son,  a  former 
FBI  agent,  had  given  him  the  .22 
caliber  gun  several  years  ago  when 
the  columnist  had  received  death 
threats. 

Rowan  said  his  son  did  not  register 


the  gun  when  he  purchased  it  because 
he  was  an  FBI  agent  at  the  time. 
When  his  son,  now  a  lawyer,  left  the 
bureau.  Rowan  said,  he  was  told  by 
D.C.  officials  that  he  could  keep  the 
firearm  without  registering  it  with  the 
district. 

D.C.  police,  however,  maintained 
that  the  gun  must  be  registered  no 
matter  who  owns  it. 

The  incident  began  around  2  a.m. 
when  Rowan  was  awakened  in  his 
Washington  home  by  what  he  thought 
was  the  sound  of  someone  “messing 
around”  with  his  bedroom  window. 
Rowan  said  he  walked  in  the  dark  to 
another  section  of  his  house  where  he 
saw  four  people  swimming  in  his  pool. 
Rowan  told  police  he  also  thought  the 
people  may  have  been  drinking  and 
smoking  marijuana. 

The  columnist  called  the  police  but, 
while  waiting  for  them  to  arrive. 
Rowan  retrieved  and  loaded  the  hand¬ 
gun. 

When  he  saw  the  police  arrive. 


Rowan  said,  he  opened  a  sliding  glass 
door  leading  to  his  back  yard  and  was 
“confronted  by  a  tall  young  man 
striding  over  to  me  as  if  coming  into 
my  house.” 

Rowan  said  he  ordered  the  man  to 
freeze  three  times  and  told  him  he  had 
a  loaded  gun.  But  the  intruder  “kept 
coming”  and  “lunged  at  me,”  Rowan 
related.  He  fired  “a  warning  shot” 
that  hit  the  young  man  in  the  wrist. 

“Last  night  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
fired  that  weapon,  ”  Rowan  said. 
“He  was  obviously  trying  to  force  his 
way  into  my  house.” 

Smith  disputed  Rowan’s  account. 
He  admitted  to  being  on  Rowan’s 
property  but,  in  press  interviews,  he 
denied  making  any  threatening 
remarks  or  gestures  to  Rowan  and 
said  he  was  trying  to  flee  when  the 
columnist  shot  him. 

“I  was  just  in  my  underwear,  soak¬ 
ing  wet,”  Smith  said.  “I  never  spoke 
to  him.  He  had  no  right  to  shoot  me.” 


BALDWIN’S  ACCU  SPRAY  DAMPENER: 
DISCOVER  THE  DIFFERENCES. 


For  example,  Baldwin’s  Accu  Spray  Dampener 
dramatically  reduces  press  maintenance.  The  spray 
bar  features  a  unique  spray  guard  and  eight-nozzle 
configuration  which  virtually  eliminate  any  overspray 
into  the  press. 

What’s  more,  the  Baldwin  Accu  Spray  Dampener 
is  a  closed-fluid  system,  so  ink  fly  can’t  contaminate 
your  fountain  solution. 

Finally,  these  innovative  differences  are 
field-proven,  with  thousands  of  hours  of  operation 
worldwide. 

CUT  COSTS,  DOWNTIME  AND  WASTE 
THROUGHOUT  YOUR  OPERATION. 

It’s  time  to  discover  the  advantages  of 
Baldwin’s  entire  line  of  newspaper  products,  as  well 
as  our  commitment  to  service.  Call  Baldwin  today 


Baldwin’s  Accu  \ 
Spray  Dampener —  V;' 

eliminates  overspray  and  ^ 
speeds  makeready  for 
extra-ordinary  performance. 


for  complete  information  and  fast  quotations. 
Baldwin  Technology  Corporation,  417  Shippan 
Avenue,  Stamford,  CT  06902,  (800)  243-2454. 
In  Canada  and  Conn.,  (203)  348-4400. 


FOR  A  COPY  OF  OUR  ACCU  SPRAY  VIDEOTAPE, 
CALL  800-243-2454 
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Carrier  helps  baby  in  need  of  new  liver 


A  12-year-old  newspaper  carrier 
for  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald- 
Republic  has  donated  more  than  $300 
to  the  family  of  a  6-month-old  girl  who 
will  need  a  liver  transplant  in  order  to 
survive. 

Ryan  Mathison  collected  the 
money  from  his  route  and  by  going 
door-to-door  and  from  customers  in 
several  food  stores  in  Yakima.  Mathi¬ 
son  plans  to  donate  half  the  earnings 
from  his  carrier  route  to  help  pay  the 
medical  bills  of  young  Holly  Nelson 
and  has  issued  a  challenge  to  other 
carriers  to  do  the  same. 

According  to  reports  in  the  Herald- 
Republic,  the  cost  of  Holly  Nelson’s 
operation  alone  will  run  about 
$200,000,  while  postoperative  medi¬ 
cations  will  likely  cost  about  $  1 0,000  a 
year,  in  addition  to  other  medical 
expenses  such  as  a  special  formula 
and  vitamins. 

Despite  help  from  their  insurance 
company,  Greg  and  Cindy  Nelson 
were  told  by  the  Children’s  Trans¬ 


Herald-Republic  newspaper  carrier 
Ryan  Mathison  holds  Holly  Nelson 
after  presenting  her  parents  with  a 
check  for  more  than  $300  to  help  pay 
for  the  infant's  medical  bills. 


plant  Association  that  they  should 
expect  to  face  some  $50,000  to 
$70,000  in  out-of-pocket  expenses 
over  the  course  of  their  daughter’s 
illness  and  its  treatment. 

The  Children’s  Transplant  Associ¬ 
ation  also  suggested  that  the  Nelsons 
make  their  plight  public,  according  to 
the  paper,  which  quoted  Cindy  Nel¬ 
son  as  saying  that  it  was  a  difficult 
decision  but  the  only  choice  they  had. 

“It  has  been  difficult.  It  was  our 
only  choice,  and  it’s  the  only  choice 
of  many  other  families,”  the  Herald- 
Republic  quoted  Cindy  Nelson  as 
saying.  “But  it  makes  me  really  mad. 
Your  daughter  is  terribly  sick  and  on 
top  of  that  you  have  to  worry  about 
finances.  You  have  to  go  to  fundrais¬ 
ers  when  you  should  be  spending  time 
with  your  daughter.” 

The  community  of  Yakima  has  held 
numerous  fundraisers  to  help  the  Nel¬ 
sons,  with  more  than  $66,(X)0  realized 
to  date. 


ANY  MINUTE  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
COULD  STOP  PRODUCTION. 


KEEP  YOUR  PRESSES  ROLLING  LONGER. 

Now  you  can  stop  wasting  time  and  newsprint 
with  every  manual  blanket  wash,  and  improve  print 
quality  in  the  bargain.  Automatically  at  each  splice, 
the  Baldwin  Newspaper  Blanket  Cleaner  removes 
debris  at  full  production  speeds — without  v  ^ 
solvents,  without  even  a  single  bad  copy. 

Call  your 

Baldwin  represen-  's 

tative  today  for  I 

full  information 
and  fast 
quotations. 

Baldwin  Technol- 
ogy  Corporation, 

417  Shippan  Ave., 

Stamford,  CT  06902,  ^ 

(800)  243-2454.  In  Canada  and 
Conn.,  (203)  348-4400. 
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Every  time  an  unex¬ 
pected  web  break  or 
scheduled  manual  blan- 
ket  cleaning  shuts  down  * 
your  presses,  your  oper-  — 
ation  is  robbed  of  time  — C 
and  money.  Baldwin  has 
responded  with  practical 
solutions — and  proven  them 
at  major  newspapers  across 
North  America. 

UPTIME,  NOT  DOWNTIME. 

Baldwin  Press  Protection 
technologies  give  you  simple,  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  flexible  control,  so  you  can  keep 
breaks  in  even  the  most  complex  web  leads  from  cans 
ing  wraps — and  creating  havoc  with  your  production 
schedules. 


Baldwin  Newspaper  Press 
E’rotection  Products  and 
Systems  cut  the  costs  and 
delays  of  web  breaks. 


Winner  of 
the  1988  GATF 
Inteflech  Award: 
Baldwin’s  Newspaper 
Blanket  Cleaner. 
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Literacy 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


of  empowering  the  illiterate  with  the 
knowledge  that  they’re  not  wholly  to 
blame  for  their  condition. 

“What  seldom  is  conveyed  to 
media  consumers  is  that  there  are 
very  real  causes  to  illiteracy,  as  there 
are  to  all  types  of  poverty,”  according 
to  Moss,  who  maintained  that  those 
causes  can  be  traced  and  reported 
only  by  journalists  with  commitment. 
“And  the  bits  of  private  charity  stem¬ 
ming  from  reporting  that  elicits  sym¬ 
pathy  subverts  the  type  of  aid  that 
would  bring  lasting  change  —  gov¬ 
ernment  assistance  in  the  short-term 
and  policy  shifts  in  the  long. 

“Much  of  the  reporting  on  illiteracy 
that  I’ve  reviewed  for  this  paper 
seems  to  be  looking  at  things:  the  men 
and  women  who  can’t  read  or  write; 
at  the  people  teaching  them;  some¬ 
times,  too,  at  the  news  companies 
sponsoring  such  literacy  programs,” 
Moss  wrote.  “We’re  interviewing 
people  without  homes  and  those  who 
can’t  read  or  write.  But  we’re  largely 
missing  the  people  who  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  both  plights  —  educators, 
politicians,  business  leaders,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  public  at  large  itself.” 


Moss  noted  that  “Only  the  more 
obvious  cause  of  illiteracy  stems  from 
the  education  system,  just  as  the  more 
obvious  cause  of  homelessness  stems 
in  housing  programs  and  in  the  lack  of 
public  funds  or  private  initiative  for 
new  construction  and  restoration. 
Also,  a  certain  number  of  the  home¬ 
less  are  mentally  ill,  just  as  some  illit¬ 
erates  are  mentally  incapable. 

“But  a  far  more  significant  problem 
is  that  both  illiterates  and  the  home¬ 
less  have  been  shoved  outside  the 
economic  stream  —  the  boy  who  was 
pulled  from  school  at  age  eight  to 
work  in  the  fields;  the  ghetto  girl  who 
was  never  allowed  to  go  to  school ;  the 
children  who  had  no  homes  in  which 
to  do  homework;  the  illiterate  athlete 
for  whom  it  was  deemed  unnecessary 
to  read  or  write. 

“After  the  causes  are  exposed,  the 
truly  hard  work  of  drawing  connec¬ 
tions  must  be  made,”  according  to 
Moss.  “We  have  to  show  in  our  sto¬ 
ries  what  politicians  are  saying  about 
illiteracy  and  what  they’re  really 
doing  through  legislation  and  budget- 
crafting.  We  have  to  show  how  the 
corporate  world  influences  public  and 
private  education  and  the  economic 
role  they  do  or  should  take. 

“At  best,  now,  we  seem  content 
with  throwaway  lines  about  the  ‘high 
economic  cost’  of  illiteracy  to  corpo- 


The  Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism 
The  Universil 
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Invites  applications  for  Fellowships  from  experienced  journalists 
for  its  next  course 

NUCLEAR  POWER  FROM  A  TO  Z 
October  19-28,  1988 

Some  1 10  reactors  are  generating  electricity  in  the  U.S.  Others  may  start.  Financial,  technical  and  safety  issues 
confront  public  utilities.  This  intensive  course  will  cover  how  reactors  work;  radiation  and  health;  radioactive 
waste;  and  economic,  regulatory  and  energy  issues. 

The  program  welcomes  newspaper,  magazine,  wire  service,  broadcast,  and  established  freelance  journalists. 
Instruction,  lodging  in  an  inn  on  campus  near  Washington,  and  meals  are  without  charge.  Fellows’  employers 
continue  their  salaries  and  pay  for  travel  to  and  from  home.  The  program  is  funded  by  the  Knight  Foundation. 
(Future  courses  will  cover  fields  such  as  business,  medicine  and  health,  science,  and  the  law.) 

DEADLINE:  September  6, 1988.  Applicants  should  send  a  resume;  a  statement  of  up  to  500  words  explaining 
the  reasons  for  applying;  a  supporting  letter  from  the  employer,  with  a  commitment  to  cover  salary  and  travel; 
and  copies  of  five  pubhshed  articles  (editors  may  send  copies  of  work  they  edited),  or,  for  broadcast  journalists, 
an  audiotape  or  videotape  (not  over  .50  minutes)  to: 

Howard  Bray,  Director 

The  Knight  Center  for  Speclailzed  Journalism 
College  of  Journalism 
The  University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  MD  20742 
_ (301)  454-6423 _ 

Here’s  what  reporters  and  editors  said  about  this  year’s  Knight  Center  course  on  finance: 

“A  superlative  learning  experience.  ”  "Provoked  story  ideas  and  new  insights. " 

—MICHELE  Thompson,  The  Milwaukee  Journal  —Janet  L.  Fix,  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

"Intense  preparation  for  serious  reporters. "  "Well-conceived,  jam-packed  with  information. " 

—John  Ko.strzewa,  The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  —Mara  Iiasson,  National  Public  Radio 


rations  and  the  government.  Those 
costs,  with  a  lot  of  work,  can  be  finely 
documented  for  a  much  more  drama¬ 
tic  and  meaningful  effect,”  he  wrote. 
“And  then  we  have  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  literacy-fighting  programs 
to  see  what  works,  what  doesn’t.” 

Moss  further  suggested  examining 
more  closely  statistics  on  illiteracy  in 
America.  “Most  times  merely  chal¬ 
lenging  the  alleged  numbers  is  to 
expose  serious  faults  in  the  calcula¬ 
tions.  If  newspapers  can  spend  huge 
sums  taking  meaningless  political 
polls,  then  they  can  spend  money 
doing  their  own  surveys  and  sampling 
census  taking  to  find  out  for  ourselves 
whether  the  experts  are  right. 

“We  then  need  to  take  those  num¬ 
bers  and  compare  them  to  Third 
World  countries,  where  illiteracy  is 
the  most  basic  definition  of  underde¬ 
velopment,”  Moss  continued.  “As  in 
infant  mortality,  I  would  guess 
America  has  slipped  far  down  the 
ranking,  even  below  many  First  and 
Third  World  countries  like  Nicaragua 
or  the  People’s  Republic  of  China 
where  defeating  illiteracy  was  made  a 
priority  campaign  by  new  govern¬ 
ments.  There  couldn’t  be  a  more  grab¬ 
bing  lead  than  ‘Costa  Ricans  now  out- 
read  Americans  two  to  one,  according 
to  a  comparative  study  by  ...  ’ 

“Illiteracy  reporting  that  has  depth 
and  perseverance  and  takes  a  political 
tack  requires  special  commitment 
from  media  companies.  We  need  that 
commitment,  especially  because  it’s 
in  the  self-interest  of  newspapers  to 
fight  for  the  education  of  potential 
subscribers,”  he  wrote. 

However,  Moss  believes  it  is  wrong 
for  newspaper  companies  to  become 
directly  involved  in  literacy  cam¬ 
paigns  “for  the  same  reason  it’s 
wrong  for  newspapers  to  get  directly 
involved  in  any  charitable  campaign: 
It  poses  a  conflict  of  interest,  and  puts 
editors  and  reporters  in  the  inhibitive 
position  of  criticizing  their  employer. 

“If  fighting  illiteracy  were  a 
straightforward  matter,  there  would 
be  no  problem  —  and  no  need  for 
news  reporting  about  the  comparative 
value  and  success  of  various 
approaches,”  Moss  wrote.  “But  the 
fact  is  that  the  experts  are  debating 
that  very  question;  How  best  to  solve 
illiteracy? 

“And  if  the  media  chooses  sides  by 
choosing  to  support  one  or  another 
method,  few  reporters  are  so  bold,  or 
so  reckless  with  their  careers,  as  to 
challenge  their  own  publisher. 

“Far  better  for  media  companies  to 
spend  money  on  producing  the  best 
possible  reporting,  which  will  influ¬ 
ence  public  opinion  and  policy,  than 
to  spend  a  few  dollars  trying  to  do  the 
job  themselves,”  he  maintained. 
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Wasted  Time  is 
Wasted  Money. 
Hoechst  iOtctosiplate 
Saves  You  Both! 

In  Prepress 

Hoechst  Newsplate  A  is 
precoated  and  prepunched.  This 
means  there  is  no  need  for  you 
to  ever  use  lacquer,  no  need  for 
roller  coaters  or  punch/coaters, 
no  fumes,  no  mess,  no  clean  up 
and  worry  over  waste  disposal. 
In  Processing 

Hoechst  Newsplate  A  Developer 
is  aqueous-based  and  odorless.  It 
is  ecologically  safe  and  can  be 
disposed  of  in  most  sewage 
systems.  There  is  no  need  for 
costly  certified  licensed  waste 
haulers.  No  need  to  spend  your 
time  with  waste  reports  and 
approvals. 


But  what’s  really  great  about 
Hoechst  Newsplate  A  is  most 
likely  it  can  be  developed  in  the 
processor  you  now  use.  It 
eliminates  the  expense  of  new 
equipment  or  the  need  to 
modify  old  equipment  to  meet 
government  waste  standards. 

On  the  Press 

Newsplate  A  is  a  most  reliable 
plate  for  the  newspaper  industry. 
It’s  presensitized  coating  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  Hoechst’s  tough  elec¬ 
trochemical  grain  giving  you 
consistent  quality  runs  of  200M-t- 
time  after  time.  With  Newsplate 
A,  you  get  sharp  dot  reproduc¬ 
tion  for  clean,  clear  images,  ex¬ 
cellent  ink/water  balance. 
Newsplate  A  is  resistant  to  image 
wear  and  oxidation  and 
minimizes  remakes  and 
downtime. 


Hoechst  Celanese 

Hoechst  IB 


i^tosfplate 

Because  your  time’s  too 
valuable  to  waste. 
1-800-243-NEWS 


On  the  Shelf 

Newsplate  A  has  a  guaranteed 
shelf  life  of  two  years.  Buying  in 
quantities  eliminates  constant 
reorders.  Stock  up  at  today’s 
prices  for  tomorrow’s  runs. 
Think  about  it.  Hoechst 
Newsplate  A  is  the  best  possible 
tool  to  work  with  in  your 
plateroom  or  pressroom. 


Chicago  Tribune  wants  to  send  ‘white  socks’  to  Fiorida 


In  a  campaign  to  keep  the  White 
Sox  baseball  team  in  Chicago,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  is  encouraging  read¬ 
ers  to  send  white  socks  to  the  mayor 
of  St.  Petersburg,  the  city  wooing  the 
American  League  team. 

“St.  Petersburg  wants  Chicago’s 
White  Sox!”  ads  in  the  newspaper 
read.  “So  .  .  .  let’s  send  some!  Let’s 
send  our  white  socks  to 
Florida  .  .  .  And  keep  our  White  Sox 
safe  at  home!” 

The  ads  suggest  sending  the  socks 
“clean  or  dirty”  to  St.  Petersburg 
Mayor  Robert  L.  Ulrich. 

A  coupon  accompanies  the  ad. 

The  campaign,  launched  June  5,  got 
a  big  boost  from  a  Mike  Royko  col¬ 
umn  the  next  day. 

In  a  column  calling  for  an  Illinois 
tourist  boycott  of  Florida,  Royko  not 
only  touted  the  socks  idea,  but 
warned  children  that  Florida  alliga¬ 
tors  sometimes  eat  household  pets.  In 
a  kind  of  ghoulish  irony,  the  Tribune  a 
few  pages  from  the  column  published 
an  article  about  a  4-year-old  child  who 
was  killed  by  an  alligator. 

The  newspaper  —  which  is  owned 


ST.  PETERSBURG 
WANTS  CHICAGO’S 
WHITE  SOX! 
SO...LET’SSEND 
SOME! 


LET’S 

SEND 

OUR 

WHITE 

SOCKS 

TO  FLORIDA. 


...AND 
KEEP  OUR 
WHITE 
SOX 
SAFE  AT 
HOME! 


The  Chicago  Tribune  ran  this  ad  to 
encourage  readers  to  send  their  "white 
socks"  to  St.  Petersburg  and  express 
their  support  for  the  White  Sox'  staying 
home. 


by  Tribune  Co.,  owner  of  Chicago’s 
National  League  team,  the  Cubs 
set  up  a  collection  center  in  its  down¬ 
town  building. 

Spokeswoman  Ruthellyn  Roguski 
said  the  paper  had  received  about 
1 ,000  socks  four  days  after  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  launched. 

“We’re  having  some  fun  with  it,” 
she  observed. 

In  St.  Petersburg,  Mayor  Ulrich’s 
assistant,  Elizabeth  Rugg,  said  the 
mayor,  too,  sees  the  fun  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  He  found  the  Royko  article 
“humerous,”  she  reported. 

But  four  days  into  the  campaign, 
she  said  the  mayor’s  office  had 
received  very  few  socks  —  and  some 
support  for  St.  Petersburg’s  wooing 
of  the  White  Sox. 

“Oh,  I’d  say  we’ve  probably 
received  maybe  25  pieces  of  mail, 
some  with  socks  and  some  not.  In 
fact,  some  wrote  to  encourage  us. 
Some  .  .  .  with  Chicago  postmarks 
...came  with  money  attached  to  help 
defray  the  cost  of  moving  the  White 
Sox  down  here,”  Rugg  said. 

Mark  Fitzgerald 


Many  reporters  are  ill-trained,  arrogant,  Ingersoll  tells  group 


Newspaper  editors  must  rid  their 
newsrooms  of  ill-trained,  arrogant 
reporters,  says  Ralph  Ingersoll  11. 
chairman  of  Ingersoll  Publications 
Co. 

“There  is  a  serious  perception  that 
the  Fourth  Estate  is  reckless  and 
ungovernable,”  said  Ingersoll. 

Ingersoll  told  the  June  3  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  that  reporters  often  mis¬ 


understand  the  stories  they  cover  and 
editors  don’t  challenge  the  mistakes. 

“It’s  a  fraud  because  we  knowingly 
sell  as  accurate  what  we  have  reason 
to  believe  is  not  accurate,”  he  said. 
“There  is  alarming  evidence  too 
many  reporters,  ill-trained  at  least  by 
European  standards,  do  inadequate 
work  and  need  to  be  criticized  or 
replaced.” 

Editors  must  wield  more  authority. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 

Expertise  and  reliability 
for  owners  selling 

daily  newspapers*  (9i9)-782-3i3i 


*15,000  circulation 
and  above. 


(919)-782-3131 
Box  17127 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27619 


Personal,  Confidential  Handling 
40  Years  Service 


Ingersoll  said. 

“Don’t  let  post-Watergate  report¬ 
ers  rumble  around  in  your  newsroom 
carrying  on  as  if  they  were  God’s  gift 
to  the  craft  when  I  think  they  are  very 
near  the  root  of  one  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  problems  we  have.” 

—  AP 

S.C.  paper  to  go  to 
7-day  a.m.  schedule 

The  Herald  of  Rock  Hill,  S.C., 
which  publishes  in  the  afternoon 
Monday  through  Friday  and  in  the 
morning  Saturday  and  Sunday,  will 
become  a  morning  newspaper  seven 
days  a  week  effective  Aug.  1 . 

Correction 

A  Newspeople  in  the  News  item  in 
the  June  4  issue  of  E&P  incorrectly 
identified  the  newly  promoted  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Herald-Journall Herald  American  as 
Timothy  D.  Burns.  The  correct  name 
is  Timothy  D.  Bunn. 
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Nowthene^ 
a  second  place 

tOSPP 

the  local  news 
in  color. 


These  days, you  just  can't  look  at  the  issues  in  black  and  white.  Even  if  you’re  a  newspaper.  That's  why 
publishers  across  the  country  have  turned  to  the  high-speed,  full-color  Solna  Distributor.They  want  to  add 
life  to  the  stories,  hlmotion  to  the  photographs.  Punch  to  the  ad.s. 

To  keep  pace  with  an  audience  that  thinks  in  color,  publishers  are  using  more 
color.  And  for  top-quality  reproduction  and  color  flexibility  nothing  beats  the 
Distributor  single  -width  press. To  find  out  more,  call  Paul  Gordon  at  816-483-2121.  Preci^n^tirw 
Solna  Incorporated.  6050  Connecticut  Kansas  City.  MO  64120.  Equipment  from  Sv^n 
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Mailroom 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


claiming  flexibility  —  and  a  press-to- 
inserter  capability. 

In  a  bow  to  the  American  market, 
with  its  much  thicker  papers,  Muller 
Martini  was  showing  a  conveyor  with 
an  opening  of  three  inches. 

As  Ferag’s  Hazen  walked  the  Red 
Exhibit  Hall  where  the  mailroom 
equipment  was  concentrated,  he 
could  see  the  single-gripper  technol¬ 
ogy  that  his  firm  pioneered  offered  by 
a  wide  variety  of  firms. 

Hall  Processing  Systems,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  was  showing  its  first  single  copy 
gripper,  the  AccuGrip.  The  product 
had  been  in  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  last  three  years,  man¬ 
ager/marketing  administration  John 
R.  Phelan  remarked. 

“Let’s  face  it,  this  is  what  the 
industry  wants,”  he  said,  “but  we 
wanted  to  come  out  with  something 
that  is  a  little  more.  I’m  going  to  put  it, 
a  little  more  Americanized,”  Phelan 
asserted. 

Specifically,  he  said,  the  conveyor 
features  “closer  and  tighter  radius 
terms”  for  retrofitting  to  papers  with 
physical  size  limitations.  Phelan  said 
servicing  areas  were  made  as  accessi¬ 
ble  as  possible  and  that  the  gripper  is 
released  magnetically.  Ferag,  for  one, 
releases  the  gripper  with  an  air  cylin¬ 
der. 

It  claims  a  conveyor  speed  of 
75,000  copies  per  hour. 

Hall  was  also  showing  an  enhance¬ 
ment  of  its  belted  conveyor  system, 
as  well  as  its  early-generation  wire- 
based  conveyor. 

With  the  proliferation  of  gripper 
technology,  is  the  belted  conveyor 
fated  for  obsolesence?  “1  don’t  think 
so,”  Phelan  said.  “I  look  at  the  [wire- 
based  Hall  Monitor  conveyor]  as  the 
Ford  Pinto,  the  [Tru-Trac  Belted 


Lapped  Stream  Conveyor]  as  the 
Chevrolet  —  and  this  [gripper 
system]  as  the  Cadillac.  I  think  in  the 
next  five  or  so  years,  you  are  going  to 
see  belts  out  there  until  the  gripper 
gets  cheaper.” 

Gaemerler  (U.S.)  is  betting  that 
belt  technology  is  still  popular.  It 
introduced  its  Special  Number  3  con¬ 
veyor  which  moves  product  by  hold¬ 
ing  them  between  two  moving  belts. 

“It  can  move  over  100,000  prod¬ 
ucts  an  hour  and  hold  up  to  400  pages. 
No  gripper  can  go  to  over  an  inch 
thick,”  president  Walter  Oetiker 
reported. 

During  this  show,  collating  equip¬ 
ment  was  more  or  less  the  equivalent 
of  the  gripper  conveyor  several  years 
ago. 

There  is  tremendous  interest  in 
adapting  collating  technology  to  the 
newspaper  industry,  but  few  are  will¬ 
ing  to  abandon  inserting  yet,  said 
Peter  R.  Tassinari,  manager  of  news¬ 
paper  product  development  for  Har¬ 
ris  Graphics.  Harris  was  showing  the 
collating  equipment  now  in  testing  at 
the  Washington  Post. 

“We  see  a  lot  of  interest,  but  they 
want  to  see  higher  speeds.  The  wrap¬ 
per  is  the  hold-up,”  he  said. 

The  plastic  wrapper  around  the 
collated  bundle  is  rated  at  a  speed  of 
just  10,000  an  hour,  although  it  fairly 
reliably  achieves  12,000  an  hour,  Tas¬ 
sinari  said. 

“Newspaper  customers  like  to  see 
20,000  [per  hour]  speeds  or  better,” 
he  explained. 

Still,  Harris  says  the  collator  even 
now  is  good  not  only  for  off-peak 
production  but  to  ensure  delivery. 

“There  are  some  deliverers  who 
don’t  like  all  the  inserts  and  dump 
them  in  the  nearest  dumpster.  With 
this  they  have  to  deliver  .  .  . 
[because]  we  are  sure  to  put  in  a 
housebook,  like  the  tv  book  or 
Parade.  If  a  customer  doesn’t  get  it, 
he  gets  pretty  upset  at  the  deliverer,” 


LEE  DIRKS  &  ASSOCIATES 


We  specialize  in  assisting 
owners  in  exploring, 
negotiating,  and 
consummating  the  sale 
of  their  daily  newspapers 
or  their  daily  or  non-daily 
newspaper  groups. 


Lee  E.  Dirks  Owen  Van  Essen 

Suite  210  255  E.  Brown  St.  Birmingham,  Michigan  48011 
313-646-4230 


Tassinari  said. 

Ideal  Equipment  Company  Ltd. 
believes  plastic  wrap  is  going  to  make 
a  big  comeback. 

“In  the  ’70s,  plastic  wrap  gained 
some  popularity,  but  the  problem  was 
it  couldn’t  keep  up  with  press  speeds, 
but,  from  the  early  ’80s,  it  seems  it’s 
becoming  more  popular  every  year,” 
said  regional  sales  manager  Barry  J. 
Wenter. 

Ideal  was  showing  for  the  first  time 
a  plastic  sealer  that  seals  the  sides  of 
plastic  wraps  to  make  them  com¬ 
pletely  waterproof. 

Makers  of  stackers,  handlers  and 
wrappers  also  emphasized  speed  at 
this  show. 

Westlake,  Ohio-based  Power 
Strap,  for  instance,  was  showing  a 
strapping  machine  with  a  speed  of  42 
bundles  per  minute. 

“The  principle  of  this  machine  is 
that  the  product  never  stops,” 
according  to  president  Alan  Gerrad. 

Instead,  the  strapper  moves  along 
with  the  bundle  as  it  applies  the  strap. 
The  bundle  is  turned  with  a  simple 
rod,  and  the  conveyor  belt  never 
stops  or  turns. 

Logs  —  those  tightly  packed 
stacks  of  insert  product  —  were  fea¬ 
tured  by  some  vendors. 

McCain  Manufacturing  Co.,  for 
example,  showed  a  signature  loader 
which  can  make  live  zone  changes.  Its 
speed  is  20,000  stuffings  per  hour, 
national  sales  manager  Ric  Mayle 
claimed. 

Surprisingly,  there  was  little  shown 
in  the  way  of  robotics,  even  in  mate¬ 
rial  handling.  Palletization,  for 
instance,  was  not  featured  by  any 
major  vendor. 

However,  in  this  new  explosion  of 
mailroom  technology,  even  the  most 
mundane  equipment  is  getting  a  high- 
tech  boost. 

Consider  the  lowly  hopper.  Quipp 
Equipment  did,  and  decided  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  chains,  sprockets  or  gears 
that  typically  drive  and  shut  them 
down. 

The  Quipp  hopper  system  uses  a 
linear  induction  motor,  which  is 
somewhat  like  a  magnet. 

It  is  the  same  technology  used  in  an 
urban  people-mover  or  the  so-called 
bullet  trains  of  Europe  and  Japan. 

“It’s  the  first  time  its  been  applied 
to  newspaper  technology  and  people 
are  very  enthusiastic,  especially  the 
people  who  have  experience  with 
linkage  problems,”  said  John  F. 
Green,  vice  president  of  manufactur¬ 
ing. 

“It’s  borrowed  technology,”  he 
conceded  with  a  smile. “The  newspa¬ 
per  industry  traditionally  looks  at 
other  industries  as  being  more  tech¬ 
nologically  advanced.” 
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Applied  automation  technology  from  Mitsubishi 


Mitsubishi  Announces 
Automation . . .  Automaticaiiy 


Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries,  a  worldwide 
leader  in  technology  developments,  has  applied 
its  expertise  to  newspaper  printing  with  the 
most  comprehensive  automated  systems  avail¬ 
able  today  for  newspapers. 

Our  most  recent  offering,  the  Splicing  Prepara¬ 
tion  Robot  (SPR),  utilizes  the  latest  technical 
advances  to  provide  automated  paper  roll 
checking,  peeling,  cutting  and  taping  prior  to 
transport  of  roll  to  the  reel  room. 

Other  innovative  automation  systems  include 
our  Integrated  Tension  Control  System,  Auto¬ 
mated  Plate  Distribution  System,  Plate  Applica¬ 
tion  Robot  and  Integrated  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  System. 

And,  in  addition  to  the  automation  systemsjust 
mentioned,  Mitsubishi  has  non-anilox  Keyless 
Offset  Presses  in  operation.  Mitsubishi  has  also 
built  and  successfully  tested  the  new  3:2  Folder, 
specifically  designed  to  accommodate  U.S. 
newspaper  printing  requirements. 

From  the  Splicing  Preparation  Robot  to  the  3:2 
Folder,  all  Mitsubishi  systems  incorporate 
leading-edge  automation  and  control  technol¬ 
ogy  focused  on  just  one  goal:  superior  news¬ 
paper  produrtion. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


The  Seattle  Times  announced  two 
management  promotions  in  its  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

Sandy  Payson  will  assume  the 
national  advertising  manager's  posi¬ 
tion  recently  vacated  by  James  T. 
Mace.  Michael  Stevens  will  step 
into  the  newly  created  position  of 
local  retail  advertising  manager. 

Payson  joined  the  Times  as  assis¬ 
tant  national  advertising  manager 
four  years  ago.  His  most  recent 
assignment  was  as  the  Times’  retail 
sales  manager. 

Stevens,  who  most  recently  was 
responsible  for  the  metro  and  south 
geographic  areas,  has  been  a  retail 
sales  manager  with  the  Times  since  he 
was  hired  in  1984. 


Ralph  Baldwin  Jr.  is  the  new 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Post-Athenian, 
Athens,  Tenn. 

The  announcement  was  made  by 
Greg  K.  Jones  of  Greeneville,  Tenn., 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Post- 
Athenian  Company. 

The  Post-Athenian  is  owned  by 
John  M.  Jones  Newspapers  of 
Greeneville. 

:|c  :|c  He 

John  Seibt  has  been  named  quality 
assurance  manager  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald. 

In  his  new  post,  Seibt  will  be 
responsible  for  establishing,  imple¬ 
menting  and  monitoring  a  quality  con¬ 
trol  program  involving  the  produc¬ 
tion,  advertising,  editorial,  photogra¬ 
phy  and  art  departments  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

He  He 

Russ  Kostinas,  advertising  field 
sales  manager  for  the  Virginian-Pilot 
and  the  Ledger-Star’s  Chesapeake 
office,  was  named  assistant  personnel 
manager,  effective  June  1.  Since  join¬ 
ing  the  newspaper’s  retail  advertising 
department  in  1983,  Kostinas  has  held 


positions  on  key  accounts,  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  Norfolk  staffs. 

Lee  Ann  Dickson  succeeds  Kosti¬ 
nas  as  Chesapeake  field  sales  man¬ 
ager.  She  is  currently  the  marketing 
services  manager.  Prior  to  this,  she 
held  positions  on  the  key  accounts, 
Virginia  Beach  and  Norfolk  advertis¬ 
ing  staffs. 

James  Schrum,  assistant  market¬ 
ing  services  manager,  will  become  the 
manager  of  the  marketing  services 
department.  Schrum  has  held  man¬ 
agement  positions  in  the  production 
and  circulation  departments  since 
joining  these  newspapers  in  1981. 

He  Ht  He 

Joseph  H.  Zerbey  iv,  publisher  of 
the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press,  has 
assumed  additional  duties  as 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Farmington 
Valley  Herald,  Simsbury,  Conn. 

The  newspapers  are  owned  by  Gar¬ 
den  State  Newspapers. 

Zerbey  takes  on  the  title  in  Sims¬ 
bury  that  was  left  vacant  by  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Kathleen  Parulski.  Louis 
Ball  Jr.,  who  served  previously  as 
the  Herald’s  editor  and  publisher,  is 
continuing  as  publisher  emeritus. 

He  Hi  H< 

Ronald  A.  Kovas  has  been 
appointed  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  Southam’s  Business  Informa¬ 
tion  Group,  announced  John  P. 
Fisher,  Southam  Inc.  president. 

Kovas  came  to  Southam  from  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  organization 
where  he  was  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  JWT  Group  Inc.,  in  New 
York. 

♦  ♦  * 

Edward  Stransenback  has  been 
named  to  the  position  of  custom  edit 
manager  at  TV  Data,  which  supplies 
listings  to  2,500  clients,  mostly  news¬ 
papers. 

Stransenback  will  manage  a  staff  of 
20  editors  responsible  for  customized 
listings  for  T'V  Data  clients. 
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Mark  Roth  has  been  named  city 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette , 
the  newspaper  announced.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Reg  Henry,  who  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Monterey  (Calif.) 
Herald,  also  part  of  the  Block  News¬ 
paper  group. 

Roth,  who  joined  the  newspaper  in 
1982  as  a  general  assignment  reporter, 
has  been  the  Post-Gazette’s  science 
editor  since  1984.  Before  coming  to 
Pittsburgh  Roth  worked  as  a  reporter 
and  editor  at  the  now-defunct  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal  Herald  for  nine  years. 

Henry,  born  in  Singapore  and 
raised  in  Australia,  came  to  the  Post- 
Gazette  in  1978  from  the  Times  of 
London.  After  first  serving  as  a  copy 
editor  and  assistant  city  editor,  he 
became  an  editorial  writer  in  1983.  In 

1985  he  was  a  Jefferson  fellow  at  the 
East-West  Center  in  Honolulu,  and 
became  city  editor  on  Sept.  1,  1986. 

*  ♦  * 

The  Twin  Cities  Star  Tribune  in 
Minneapolis  has  hired  away  sports 
columnist  Patrick  Reusse  from  the 
competing  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press- 
Dispatch. 

Reusse’s  column  will  appear  in  the 
Star  Tribune  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays  beginning 
June  12. 

He  H<  H< 

Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
Inc.  has  hired  Kenneth  L.  Tarzon  as 
its  new  Chicago  sales  manager,  it  was 
announced  by  Julie  Gordon,  vice 
president/advertising. 

Gordon  also  announced  that 
Regina  C.  Bartoszewicz  has  joined 
Metro  as  an  account  executive  in 
Detroit. 

He  H<  H< 

The  Boston  Globe  has  appointed 
Leslie  F.  Griffin  Jr.  of  Boston  its 
community  relations  director,  effec¬ 
tive  Sept.  1. 

Griffin,  who  joined  the  Globe  in 

1986  as  a  human  resources  associate, 
succeeds  Dexter  D.  Eure  Sr.,  who  is 
retiring. 

He  He  He 

Carter  H.  and  Barbara  G. 
White,  publisher  and  editor,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Rec¬ 
ord-Journal,  retired  on  June  10. 

Eliot  C.  White,  the  couple’s  son 
and  assistant  publisher  and  executive 
vice  president  of  the  newspaper,  will 
succeed  his  father  as  publisher  and 
president. 

Carter  White  is  continuing  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors,  but  has 
relinquished  his  title  as  chairman  of 
the  newspaper’s  editorial  board.  His 
wife  will  succeed  him  in  that  post. 
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Donald  H.  Clark 


Donald  J.  Maldonado 


Bert  R.  Tiffany 


Donald  H.  Clark,  director  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  has  been  promoted  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  executive  vice  president. 

Clark  succeeds  Vance  Stickell, 
who  held  the  position  from  1981  until 
his  death  in  October  1987. 

As  executive  vice  president, 
Clark  —  who  will  report  to  Richard 
T.  Schlosberg  III,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  Times  —  will 
be  responsible  for  display  and  classi¬ 


fied  advertising,  circulation,  market¬ 
ing  research,  promotion  and  the  sales 
presentation  departments.  He  also 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Times’ 
Executive  Committee. 

Additional  promotional  and  organi¬ 
zational  changes  within  the  marketing 
department  were  also  announced. 

Donald  J.  Maldonado,  director  of 
display  advertising,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  ihe  new'  position  of  vice 


president/display  advertising;  and 
Bert  R.  Tiffany,  director  of  circula¬ 
tion,  has  been  promoted  to  vice  presi¬ 
dent/circulation,  also  a  new  position. 
Both  Maldonado  and  Tiffany  have 
become  members  of  the  Times’ 
Executive  Committee. 

Larry  Kline,  assistant  director  of 
classified,  sales  and  marketing,  has 
been  promoted  to  director  of  classi¬ 
fied,  replacing  Clark. 


The  Dallas  Morning  News  has 
made  a  number  of  personnel  changes. 

Jim  Landers,  formerly  with  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Morning 
News,  has  become  foreign  editor; 
Chris  Hedges,  who  previously  cov¬ 
ered  Central  America,  will  now  cover 
the  Middle  East  for  the  newspaper; 
and  David  Marcus,  who  previously 
covered  El  Paso,  is  the  new  Mexico 
City  bureau  chief. 

Michael  Quintanilla,  who  had 
been  a  writer  for  the  rival  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  has  joined  the  Morning 
News  as  a  feature  writer  for  Today. 

Bernie  Miklasz,  who  previously 
worked  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  has  joined  the  Morning  News 
Sports  Day  staff  and  will  cover  the 
Dallas  Cowboys. 

The  Business  staff  has  been  beefed 
up  by  the  hirings  of  Martin  Zimmer¬ 
man,  who  comes  to  the  paper  from  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  who 
will  cover  transportation;  Tom  Stein- 
ert-Threlkeld,  who  previously 
worked  for  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  and  will  cover  technology;  and 
David  Lagesse,  who  worked  for 
American  Banker,  and  will  cover 
financial  news. 

Carol  Zuber,  former  graphics  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 


has  joined  the  Morning  News  and  will 
work  in  News  Art. 

Former  Houston  Chronicle  Austin 
bureau  staffer  Ann  Marie  Kilday 
will  now  work  for  the  Morning  News 
in  Austin. 

In  addition,  joining  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  staff  are:  Mike  Todd,  as  assistant 
city  editor,  formerly  with  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram;  Gayle 
Reaves,  as  a  writer,  formerly  with 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram;  Jef¬ 
frey  Weiss,  as  a  writer,  formerly 
with  the  Miami  Herald',  Eddie  Vela, 
as  a  writer  in  the  Mid-Cities  bureau, 
formerly  with  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald;  Selwyn  Crawford,  in  the  Fort 
Worth  bureau,  formerly  with  the 
Orlando  Sentinel',  Anne  Belli  as  a 
part-time  reporter,  formerly  with  the 
Dallas  Downtown  News  and  the  Dal- 
las-Forth  Worth  Business  Journal', 
and  Steve  Scott,  as  a  full-time  writer 
on  the  Plano  section,  formerly  a  part- 
time  writer. 


Bill  E.  Martin,  former  acting  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Plano  (Texas)  Star-Courier, 
is  the  new  publisher  of  the  News  Jour¬ 
nal  of  MansfieM,  Ohio.  From  Novem¬ 
ber  1985  to  January  of  this  year,  he 
was  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Greenville  (Texas)  Herald-Banner. 


Dan  Dowis,  manager  of  parent 
company  accounting,  has  been 
appointed  to  director  of  newsprint  for 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  effective  July  1. 
He  will  be  responsible  for  contract¬ 
ing,  ordering,  budgeting,  inventories 
and  all  facets  of  newsprint  for  Knight- 
Ridder  properties. 

He  replaces  Jim  Renbarger,  who 
is  joining  the  finance  staff  of  Knight- 
Ridder.  Renbarger  has  been  with  the 
Knight-Ridder  corporate  staff  since 
1986. 


WHICH  FAMOUS  N 
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OBITUARIES 


Richard  J.  Biehl,  60,  an  employee 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  43  years, 
died  May  19  in  Ravenswood  Hospital 
after  a  long  fight  with  leukemia. 

Biehl  worked  as  a  writer  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  department,  served  as  a  loan 
executive  to  the  Crusade  of  Mercy 
and  the  American  Cancer  Society  and 
was  program  officer  for  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  Charities  Inc.  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Foundation. 

Biehl  started  with  the  Tribune  in 
1945  as  an  employee  of  the  public 
service  office.  He  served  two  years  in 
the  Army  and  returned  to  the  paper  as 
a  writer  in  the  promotion  department. 
He  spent  several  years  giving 
speeches  on  the  Tribune  to  groups 
throughout  Chicago  and  presenting  a 
movie  titled  “Trees  to  Tribunes.” 

After  receiving  bachelor’s  and  mas¬ 
ter’s  degrees  from  DePaul  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  became  a  lecturer  in  the 
evening  school  there  for  more  than  10 
years.  He  taught  business  English  and 
letter  writing. 

Besides  working  a  number  of  years 
as  a  loaned  executive  to  the  Crusade 
and  the  cancer  society,  he  worked  on 
many  Tribune  promotions,  including 
Golden  Gloves  boxing. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Joyce,  53,  a  sportswriter  for 
the  Associated  Press  for  nearly  20 
years,  died  May  29  of  complications 
following  a  stroke. 

Joyce,  who  specialized  in  horse 
racing,  also  covered  college  basket¬ 
ball  and  worked  as  a  supervising  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  sports  desk. 

Joyce  joined  the  AP  as  a  sports- 
writer  in  the  broadcast  department  in 
1968  and  moved  to  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  less  than  a  year  later.  Previ¬ 
ously,  he  had  worked  for  United 
Press  International,  NBC  and  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun. 


John  M.  “Jack”  McCarthy,  76, 
whose  career  with  New  Jersey  news¬ 
papers  spanned  more  than  40  years, 
died  at  home  May  16  following  a  brief 
illness. 

McCarthy  worked  for  the  Newark 
Evening  News  for  35  years,  during 
which  time  he  served  as  a  reporter, 
columnist,  Morristown  bureau  chief, 
assistant  state  editor,  assistant  city 
editor  and  assistant  features  editor. 
Among  the  stories  he  covered  were 
the  Hindenberg  disaster,  the  local 
panic  over  the  famous  Orson  Welles 
“War  of  the  Worlds”  radio  broadcast 
and  the  state  and  local  reaction  to  the 
bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

McCarthy  was  also  a  history  buff, 
and  in  the  1940s  created  the  Mature 
“Let’s  Explore,”  a  weekly  feature  in 
the  News’  Sunday  magazine  which 
detailed  the  historic,  cultural  and  geo¬ 
graphic  interests  of  New  Jersey. 

McCarthy’s  series  for  the  News  on 
highway  safety  was  commended  by 
President  Harry  S  Truman. 

In  the  1960s,  he  served  as  the 
News’  restaurant  critic  and  his  Sun¬ 
day  column,  “Table  Talk,”  appeared 
weekly  until  the  paper  closed  in  1972, 
after  which  we  worked  for  several 
years  with  the  Herald  News  in  Pas¬ 
saic.  At  retirement,  he  became 
restaurant  critic  for  the  Daily  Record 
of  Morristown  for  several  years. 

iK  I|<  !|< 

Eugene  L.R.  Laning,  70,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Bridgeton  (N.J.) 
Evening  News  and  a  longtime  figure 
in  Southern  New  Jersey  journalism, 
died  May  21. 

Laning  worked  at  several  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  Cumberland 
and  Salem  counties  as  well  as  a  local 
radio  station  in  his  48-year  career. 

Laning  served  as  general  manager 
and  editor  of  Today’s  Sunbeam 
before  retiring  in  1984. 


Brian  Roberts,  81,  a  former  Brit¬ 
ish  newspaper  editor  who  faced  jail 
for  championing  press  freedom  over  a 
report  on  the  Nigerian  civil  war,  died 
June  2. 

Roberts  spent  37  years  with  the 
Telegraph  newspapers  in  London  and 
edited  the  Sunday  Telegraph  from 
1966  to  1976. 

In  1971 ,  he  was  acquitted’at  an  Old 
Bailey  trial  of  charges  under  the  Offi¬ 
cial  Secrects  Act.  Roberts  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  confidential  diplomatic  report 
on  the  prospects  in  the  Nigerian  gov¬ 
ernment’s  war  to  prevent  the  seces¬ 
sion  of  the  eastern  territory  of  Biafra. 

He  was  the  first  British  journalist  to 
be  awarded  the  gold  medal  from  the 
Institute  of  Journalists  for  his  stand. 
He  campaigned  for  an  amendment  to 
the  act,  which  makes  even  trivial  offi¬ 
cial  information  an  official  secret. 

iN 

David  Schoebrun,  73,  a  World 
War  II  correspondent  recruited  for 
CBS  News  by  Edward  R.  Murrow 
and  the  first  broadcast  journalist  to 
report  from  Vietnam,  died  May  23  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Schoenbrun,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  commentators  of  Voice  of 
America  in  the  early  1940s,  had  gone 
to  Europe  in  1941  with  the  War  Infor¬ 
mation  Office  as  an  editor.  He  joined 
the  Army  in  1943  and  covered  the 
invasion  of  southern  France  in  1944. 

A  former  high  school  French 
teacher,  he  was  introduced  to  Mur¬ 
row  by  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
in  Algiers  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Mur¬ 
row  hired  Schoenbrun  as  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  he  served  as  Paris 
bureau  chief  from  1947  to  1962. 

He  was  the  only  American  corre¬ 
spondent  inside  the  French  garrison 
in  the  1954  battle  of  Dien  Bien  Phu 
won  by  North  Vietnam. 

*  *  * 

Vartanig  G.  Vartan,  64,  a  finan¬ 
cial  writer  for  the  New  York  Times 
since  1963  and  author  of  two  novels, 
died  May  24  of  cancer. 

Vartan  had  been  the  main  writer  of 
the  Times’  “Market  Place”  column 
since  1983. 

He  began  his  career  in  1948  as  a 
reporter  with  the  Laurel  (Miss.) 
Leader-Call  and  joined  the  Tupelo 
(Miss.)  Journal  a  year  later. 

Vartan  worked  for  United  Press 
International  from  1952  to  1955  in 
Manhattan  and  was  a  financial  writer 
for  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
from  1955  to  1962.  He  also  worked  as 
a  Wall  Street  columnist  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  from  1957  to 
1962. 
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Researchers 

(Continued  from  page  ll) 

nications  Studies  school,  studied 
investigative  reporters  through  in- 
depth  interviews  of  18  prize-winning 
reporters. 

Doppelt  has  conducted  an  on¬ 
going,  seven-year  research  effort  in 
which  various  news  organizations 
gave  him  access  to  investigative  pro¬ 
jects  long  before  their  publication  or 
broadcast. 

Doppelt  and  associates  measured 
public  attitudes  and  government  con¬ 
cern  about  the  topics  of  the  investiga¬ 
tive  pieces  both  before  and  after  they 
became  public. 

Though  these  were  separate  stud¬ 
ies,  some  of  the  findings  coincide. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  both  that  investigative  report¬ 
ers  are,  in  the  most  basic  sense,  con¬ 
servative. 

This  may  seem  surprising  for  a 
group  frequently  considered  at  least 
somewhat  left  of  center. 

The  investigative  Journalists  at  the 
IRE  conference  certainly  didn’t 
resemble  a  convention  of  Young 
Republicans;  Based  on  an  informal 
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. .  the  nation’s  feline 
fetish  first  became 
apparent  in  1973 
when  George  Gately 
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—  Mary  Vespa 
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observation,  perhaps  one  in  five 
males  sported  a  single  earring. 

But  Dopplet  said  his  samplings  of 
investigative  stories  “all  confirm  the 
basic  legitimacy  of  the  institutions 
designed  to  handle  the  [particular] 
problem.” 

“They  are  what  you  could  call 
‘mainstream  exposes,’  ”  he  stated. 

While  press  critics  frequently  casti¬ 
gate  the  supposed  liberalism  of 
reporters,  Glasser  said,  “We  are 
really  arguing  quite  the  opposite  — 
that  there’s  no  more  conservative 
group  than  investigative  reporters  in 
terms  of  conserving  the  legitimacy  of 
institutions. 


serious  wrongdoing,  Glasser  said. 

A  kind  of  unspoken  “local  knowl¬ 
edge,”  as  anthropologists  say  —  or 
“common  sense”  as  the  rest  of  us 
say  —  guides  the  topics  investigative 
reporters  choose,  according  to  this 
thesis. 

“Not  only  are  journalists  an 
incredibly  homogenous  group  —  just 
look  around  this  room  —  but  profes¬ 
sionalism  has  a  tremendous  impact  on 
homogenizing  people  who  are  even 
different,”  he  asserted. 

Doppelt’s  study  has  so  far  shown 
that  investigative  reporters  are  more 
comfortable  than  ever  with  spurring 
government  action  on  their  own. 


"...  there’s  no  more  conservative  group  than 
investigative  reporters  in  terms  of  conserving  the 
legitimacy  of  institutions.” 


“We  may  take  a  poll  on  how  you 
voted  in  the  last  election  and  we  may 
find  a  liberal  bias,”  Glasser  told  IRE 
journalists,  “but  what  we  are  saying 
is,  that  doesn’t  matter.  The  bias  that 
prevades  investigative  reporting  is 
fundamentally  historical  and  cul¬ 
tural.” 

That  is,  today’s  frequently  carica¬ 
tured  starry-eyed  j-school  graduate 
shares  —  or  learns  to  share  —  the 
same  moralistic  values  as  the  old 
muckrakers  of  the  penny  press, 
Glasser  declared. 

“These  moral  values  are  so  impor¬ 
tant  to  us  [investigative  reporters] 
that  not  only  will  we  focus  attention 
on  violations  of  that  —  but  in  doing 
so  we  will  pre-empt  any  discussion 
about  those  values,”  Glasser 
remarked. 

Paradoxically,  the  fact  that  mod¬ 
ern-day  muckrakers  never  explicitly 
talk  about  those  values  in  their  stories 
only  confirms  their  importance, 
Glasser  and  Ettema  argue. 

Investigative  reporters  have  sev¬ 
eral  “distancing”  techniques  to 
reconcile  objectivity  and  a  focus  on 
wrongdoing. 

“None  of  the  stories  [I  studied] 
dealt  with  right  and  wrong  because 
[their  subjects]  were  so  obviously 
wrong,”  Glasser  commented. 

He  quoted  Pam  Zeckman,  the 
investigative  reporter  for  WBBM-TV 
in  Chicago,  as  summing  up  the 
approach  this  way;  “Look,  1  don’t 
deal  in  gray  areas  —  mine  is  a  black- 
and-white  world.” 

Investigative  reporters  are  also 
professionals  who  consider  the 
breaching  of  professional  ethics  as 


This  represents  a  significant  change 
from  the  long-assumed  process  in 
which  investigative  stories  stir  up  the 
public,  which  demands  action  from 
government. 

“What  we  found  is  there  is  no  linear 
[public]  outrage  first  and  then  policy 
[change],”  Doppelt  said.  “There  is  a 
direct  coalitional  relationship 
[between]  journalists  and  policymak¬ 
ers.” 

News  organizations  will  work  with 
government  figures  to  assure  action 
on  the  topic  of  their  stories,  Doppelt 
said,  and  a  1985  IRE  poll  suggests  a 
large  majority  of  investigative  report¬ 
ers  approve  of  that. 

Those  stories  with  the  most  impact 
are  those  concerned  with  a  new 
topic  —  what  Doppelt  called  a  “non¬ 
recurring”  theme  —  and  those  that 
have  clear  “heroes  and  villains.” 

He  cited  a  60  Minutes  piece  about  a 
divorced  father  whose  children  were 
taken  to  Norway  by  their  mother  who 
had  only  joint  custody  of  them  and 
who  had  been  forbidden  by  U.S. 
court  order  from  taking  them  from 
America.  The  fact  that  Norway  was 
involved  in  the  story  accounted  for 
the  dramatic  impact  the  piece  had  on 
both  public  and  policymakers,  Dop¬ 
pelt  noted. 

“When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  a 
bad  story  about  Norway?”  he  asked. 

By  contrast,  a  1982  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  series  on  rape  in  the  Chicago 
area  turned  out  to  have  little  impact, 
because  the  topic  was  familiar  and, 
Doppelt  said,  “the  villains  were  more 
ambiguous. 

“The  villains  were  really  the  rapists 
themselves,  and  not  someone  in  au¬ 
thority.’’ 
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Congress  created  OSHA,  BNA  intro¬ 
duced  Occupational  Safety  &  Health 
M  Reporter . . .  and  is  now 


There’s  a  powerful  difference 
between  keeping  up  with  change— 
and  harnessing  it 

The  difference  is  timely,  in-depth 
information.  The  kind  of  information 
BNA  has  been  providing  since  before 
FDR  was  president 

Wliy  dedsion-niakers 
trust  BNA. 

Xjm  The  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs,  Inc.,  headquartered 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  a 
full-service  publisher  of  more  than 
70  daily,  weekly,  and  biweekly 
reports  on  the  charing  relationship 
between  government  and  business. 

Professionals  in  law,  labor,  em¬ 
ployee  relations,  tax,  environmental 
compliance,  and  safety  depend 
on  our  unbiased  reporting  -o*** 

to  manage  companies  and  I 
unions . . .  win  court  cases  \ 

. . .  and  protect  the  safety  of  \ 
workers  and  communities. 

We’re  always  finding 

new  ways  to  bring  you  \jp 

the  facts  you  need. 

From  the  New  Deal  of  the  ’30s  to 
the  new  issues  of  the  ’80s,  BNA  has 
kept  decision-makers  up  to  date  on 
changing  federal  and  state  laws  and 
regulations: 

•  In  the  ’30s,  BNA’s  U.S.  Law  Week 
pioneered  overnight  delivery 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions.  Today 
Law  Week  is  America’s  most 
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1231  25th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20037 


0  LAW  WEEK 

arguments^ 


Alternative  weeklies 

(Continued  from  page  10} 


Chico  (Calif.)  News  &  Review, 
remarked  that  the  Chico  Enterprise- 
Record,  a  Donrey  Media  newspaper, 
“came  out  with  a  competing  weekly” 
called  Off  the  Record. 

“For  years  they  were  tooting  their 
horn  about  why  [advertisers]  want  to 
go  with  a  daily,  and  now  they’ve  come 
out  with  a  weekly,”  Flynn  said.  “It 
inspires  you  to  do  better.” 

One  selling  advantage  the  News  & 
Review  enjoys,  Flynn  believes,  is  that 
its  advertisers  are  primarily  “mom 
and  pop”  operations  “which  tend  to 
be  very  candid  and  ask  us”  whether 
they  should  advertise  in  the  competi¬ 
tion. 

The  News  &  Review  also  carries 
more  inserts  than  most  alternative 
weeklies,  Flynn  said.  “Our  general 
manager  [George  Thurlow]  focused 
on  it.” 

One  of  the  more  controversial  com¬ 
petitions  between  an  alternative 
weekly  and  a  daily  is  occurring 
between  the  Charlotte  Observer  and 
Creative  Loafing. 

Atlanta-based  Creative  Loafing 
also  puts  out  Tampa  and  Charlotte 
editions  which  are  printed  in  Georgia 
and  shipped  out  for  local  free  distribu¬ 
tion. 

The  Charlotte  Creative  Loafing 
made  its  debut  April  1,  1987,  but,  the 
week  before,  the  Observer  began  dis¬ 
tributing  Break,  a  separate  tabloid 
publication  focusing  on  arts  and 
entertainment  for  a  younger  audi¬ 
ence. 


The  Charlotte  Observer's  Break 
(above),  and  the  Charlotte  edition  of 
Creative  Loafing  (left)  are  competing 
for  young,  urban  readers.  Both  are 
distributed  free. 


Ben  Eason,  son  of  Creative  Loafing 
publisher  Deborah  Eason  and  the  one 
who  launched  the  Charlotte  edition, 
charged  that  the  Observer,  through  its 
control  of  several  multipublication, 
pedestal-style  newsracks  in  the 
downtown  area,  was  able  to  force 
Creative  Loafing  to  reveal  its  plans 
for  Charlotte  well  in  advance  of  the 
edition’s  debut. 


The  Observer  learned  of  his  plans, 
Eason  said,  because  his  publication 
had  to  apply  to  the  newspaper  for 
space  in  the  1 1  newsracks. 

In  an  agreement  with  the  city,  the 
Observer  owns  and  maintains  the 
newsracks,  Eason  said.  “You  have  to 
buy  space  for  your  publication  and 
the  editorial  product  has  to  be 
approved  by  the  Charlotte  Observer. 
1  had  to  tip  my  hand  to  them  to  get  my 
space  downtown.” 

The  Observer  sold  Creative  Loaf¬ 
ing  space  in  seven  of  the  11  news- 
racks,  but  in  the  four  “prime”  loca¬ 
tions.  the  publication  was  told  space 
was  unavailable,  Eason  said.  Break 
took  up  the  last  open  slot. 

Duncan  Ashford,  who  heads  Char¬ 
lotte  distribution  for  Creative  Loaf¬ 
ing,  said  being  kept  out  of  the  four 
newsracks  has  “knocked  out  20%  of 
our  potential  in  that  area.”  Total 
Charlotte  distribution,  which  is 


30,000  weekly,  is  about  “5%  to  10%” 
below  its  potential,  he  said. 

The  Atlanta  edition,  with  100,000 
distribution,  is  “highly  profitable,” 
but  in  Charlotte  it’s  been  “a  roller 
coaster”  ride  to  profitability,  Eason 
said.  “We’re  gonna  make  it.  It’s  just 
gonna  take  a  little  longer.” 

Observer  publisher  Rolfe  Neill 
described  Break  as  “an  entertain¬ 


ment  publication”  aimed  at  people  in 
the  20-40  age  group.  “The  emphasis  is 
on  lifestyle  kind  of  articles.” 

Neill  denied  that  Break,  with  about 
40,000  free  distribution,  was  created 
in  response  to  Creative  Loafing’s 
entering  the  market.  “We’d  been 
talking  about  doing  something  similar 
for  some  time.  We  were  looking  for 
ways  to  segment  the  market.” 

The  four  newsrack  slots  were  not 
given  to  Creative  Loafing,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “because  they  weren’t  avail¬ 
able.” 

Neill  pointed  out  that  the  advent  of 
desktop  publishing  has  made  it 
“easier  than  ever”  for  a  competing 
publication  to  enter  a  market.  The 
Observer  will,  he  said,  “do  every¬ 
thing  we  can  to  make  sure  we  don’t 
lose  market  share.  1  see  these  are 
people  who’ve  been  very  successful 
[in  Atlanta].  Fm  sure  they  know  what 
it  takes  to  become  a  successful  publi¬ 
cation.” 

To  Eason’s  charge  that  ads  in 
Break  were  being  sold  “off  the  rate 
card”  at  prices  one-third  Creative 
Loafing’s  rates,  Neill  responded,  “I 
wonder  if  that’s  what  they  claim  to  the 
businesses  [which  advertise.]  We 
obviously  are  sensitive  to  antitrust 
provisions  ourselves  given  we  are  the 
dominant  newspaper.” 

This  past  April  Creative  Loafing 
launched  its  Tampa  edition.  Eason 
said  the  Tampa  Tribune  is  too 
involved  with  its  competitive  battle 
with  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  newest  entry  in 
the  market. 

Both  the  Atlanta  and  Charlotte  edi¬ 
tions  closely  follow  the  Atlanta  publi¬ 
cation  in  format,  raising  the  question 
if  Creative  Loafing  is  cloning  its  publi¬ 
cations  the  way  chains  are  often 
accused  of  doing. 

“When  you’re  16  pages,  or  20 
pages,  you’ve  got  to  put  out  what  you 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


“Papers  like  the  Toronto  Star  see  us  as  competition 
in  a  way  they  haven’t  before.  We  are  able  to  bring  the 
entertainment  provider  and  the  audiences  together  far 
more  effectively  than  a  big  daily  newspaper  can,” 

Klein  said. 
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CITYLINE 

unfolds  a  bigger  market 
by  bringing  phone  power  to  your 
news  and  advertising.  With  CITYLINE  you 
create  a  new  outlet  for  your  editors  and  reporters, 
a  powerful  new  vehicle  for  your  advertisers,  a  truly 
new  public  service  that  no  one  in  your  market  can  duplicate. 
CITYLINE,  a  24-hour  information  source,  strengthens  the  bonding 
between  your  newspaper  and  the  community.  And  it's  easy  to  produce 
and  update.  ■  CITYLINE  means ...  ■  increased  ad  revenues  —  new 
classified  services  ■  new  readers  ■  exclusive  positioning  ■  more 
attention  for  every  editorial  and  advertising  section  ■  higher 
community  service  profile  ■  more  national  ad  dollars  because  of  the 
national  CITYLINE  network  ■  instant  accurate  market  surveys  at  a 
minute's  notice  ■  a  sharper  competitive  edge  —  steal  dollars  from 
other  media  competitors  ■  national  programming  feeds  for  AR 
DowPhone  and  Brite  ■  Call  us  for  information  on  how  you  can  be  your 
market's  only  CITYLINE  affiliate.  ■  (316)687-4444 
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555  N.  Woodlawn  ■  Bldg  #1  ■  Suite  209  ■  Wichita,  KS  67208 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Hall  will 
represent 
Buschman  Co. 

Hall  Processing  Systems  will 
become  exclusive  representative  of 
Cincinnati-based  Buschman  Co.’s 
equipment  in  North  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  Pacific  Basin. 

Buschman,  a  supplier  of  conveyors 
and  sorters,  has  adapted  its  Unisort  V 
sortation  system  for  newspaper  appli¬ 
cations,  creating  the  Publication 
Automated  Sortation  System 
(P.A.S.S.). 

Scripps  Howard-affiliated  Hall 
Processing,  of  Westlake,  Ohio,  sup¬ 
plies  stream  and  floor  conveyors, 
counter  stackers,  bottom  wrap 
machines,  truckloaders  and  distribu¬ 
tion  systems. 

N.C.  daily  buys 
Crosfield  system 

Crosfield  Electronics  Inc.’s  Cros- 
field  Data  Systems  will  ship  50  PC 
terminals  as  part  of  its  2400  Integrated 
Newspaper  Publishing  System  to  the 
High  Point  (N.C.)  Enterprise  as  part 
of  a  $750,000  contract  to  upgrade  the 
paper’s  editorial  and  advertising  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  first  of  three  phases  in  the 
upgrade,  the  system  includes  a  news 
management  system  to  automate  all 
newsroom  activities  and  a  system  for 
ad  taking  and  marketing.  The  first 
phase  will  also  see  a  plant  expansion 
at  the  Enterprise.  In  the  remaining 
phases,  further  news  pagination  and 
classified  automation  are  planned. 

A  Crosfield  Magnascan  636E  digi¬ 
tal  scanner  has  been  delivered  to 
Knight-Ridder’s  Sun  News,  in  Myrtle 
Beach,  S.C.  It  is  part  of  a  program 
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that  includes  plant  expansion,  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  Goss  Headliner  press  and  a 
redesign  with  more  color.  According 
to  Sun  News  operations  director  Wil¬ 
liam  Bright,  the  paper  expects  to  be 
able  to  also  offer  use  of  the  scanner  to 
commercial  users. 

The  Grand  Haven  (Mich.)  Tribune 
has  installed  two  Crosfield  2330  pub¬ 
lishing  systems  to  replace  its  Harris 
Microstor  systems.  The  10,000-cir¬ 
culation  daily  will  output  galleys  to 
two  Apple  LaserWriter  Plus  printers 
via  PostScript,  rather  than  to  a  con¬ 
ventional  typesetter.  (A  third 
LaserWriter  is  driven  by  Macintosh 
computers  used  for  display  ad 
makeup.) 

The  systems  consist  of  13  Magi¬ 
cian  Plus  terminals  for  editorial  and 
classified  advertising,  with  Copyview 
previewing  software,  and  TOPS  ver¬ 
sion  3.0  operating  software  with 
cross-network  file  backup. 

Crosfield  also  recently  reported 
installation  of  a  2330  pagination  sys¬ 
tem  at  Mexico’s  La  Jornada,  where  it 
integrates  with  a  Novell  PC  network. 

Staffers  on  the  network  use 
XyWrite  word  processing  and  send 
stories  via  Crosstalk  to  the  2330  for 
final  edits  and  page  assembly,  which 
is  accomplished  on  three  Page  Magi¬ 
cian  workstations.  Copy  editors  use 
Magician  Plus  terminals  for  copyfit¬ 
ting  into  page  geometries. 

Compugraphic 
reports  first 
quarter  loss 

Compugraphic  Corp.  posted  a  first- 
quarter  net  loss  of  over  $4.5  million 
(560  per  share)  on  revenues  of  more 
than  $83  million,  compared  with 
about  $2.25  million  (270)  in  net  earn¬ 
ings  on  $88. 5-million  revenues  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1987.  Compugraphic 
president  Carl  E.  Dantas  predicted 
losses  will  shrink  in  the  next  quarter 
owing  to  larger  revenues  on  improved 
order  input  during  the  first  quarter. 
The  board  of  directors  voted  a  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  1 50  per  common 
share,  payable  May  25. 

Compugraphic  announced  agree¬ 
ments  with  four  companies.  They 
include:  supply  of  typefaces  for 
Straightforward  Co.’s  aftermarket 
laser  printer  font  program;  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  Compugraphic  type  into  the 
Graphics  Printer  Controller  for  All¬ 
data  Corp.’s  200-  and  300-dpi  thermal 
printers;  use  of  Intellifont  scalable 
fonts  in  the  Custom  Applications  Inc. 
interpreter  as  part  of  the  PostScript 


emulation  for  the  Talaris  1590  Print- 
Station  through  agreement  with 
Talaris  Systems  Inc.  (agreement  with 
CAI  was  reached  last  year);  participa¬ 
tion  in  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.’s  mar¬ 
keting  Assistance  Program,  enabling 
each  to  rely  on  the  other’s  organiza¬ 
tion  for  joint  sales  calls,  areas  of 
expertise  and  use  of  district  office 
demonstration  equipment  and  stafl. 

The  company  has  promoted  Bill 
Coates  from  product  marketing  man¬ 
ager  to  domestic  sales  vice  president. 
A  former  sales  manager  for  Bur¬ 
roughs  Corp.,  Coates  moved  to  Com¬ 
pugraphic  in  1976.  James  Pitenis,  a 
national  sales  manager,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  national  sales  manager,  field 
operations.  Pitenis  was  Linotype 
sales  vice  president  in  France  before 
joining  Compugraphic. 

FMC  to  offer  roll 
handling  equipment 

FMC  Corp.,  manufacturer  of  auto¬ 
mated  guided  vehicle  systems,  will 
now  offer  through  its  Material  Han¬ 
dling  Systems  Div.  roll  handling 
equipment  manufactured  by  Von  Roll 
AG  of  Switzerland. 

Exclusive  marketing,  distribution, 
service  and  support  will  cover  all  con¬ 
veying,  receiving,  handling  and  load¬ 
ing  equipment,  as  well  as  system  lay¬ 
out  and  design.  Systems  and  accesso¬ 
ries  are  also  available  for  roll  transfer 
to  reelstands. 

FMC  has  expanded  the  capabilities 
of  its  AGV  with  higher  lift  for  special¬ 
ized  roll  storage  racks  and  with 
adjustable  forks  for  handling  different 
sizes  of  paper  rolls.  The  new  model 
also  has  a  heavier  load  capacity. 

Wooley  named  new 
VU/TEXT  president 

John  Wooley  has  been  named  the 
new  president  of  VU/TEXT  Informa¬ 
tion  Services,  Inc.,  a  Knight-Ridder 
company. 

Wooley,  45,  started  with  Knight- 
Ridder  in  1966  as  assistant  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  He  returned  to  that  newspaper 
two  years  ago  as  business  editor  after 
holding  other  posts  with  KRI,  includ¬ 
ing  editor  of  Viewtron,  the  company’s 
experiment  with  electronic  home 
information  systems.  Most  recently, 
he  was  business  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

VU/TEXT  is  a  newspaper  data¬ 
bank  providing  full  test  retrieval  for 
45  U.S.  dailies. 
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Our  Change  of  Identity  Has 
Given  Us  Even  Greater  SbengtK 

To  meet  our  customers'  needs,  and  become  a  leading  exposure,  excellent  rescMon  and  saleaHe  copies  quicker  - 

st^fJier  of  lithographic  plates,  we'\’e  had  to  be  strong.  %  that's  made  them  the  choice  of  critical  printers, 

combining  three  companies  to  form  a  nationwide  network  And  here^  a  super  extra!  You  can  begin  using  these  great 

of  professional  service  and  sales  support  peopJe,  we  have  new  plates  right  now  -  with  your  present  equipment, 

increased  that  strength.  That's  because  our  unique  coating  allows  th^  plates  to  be 

Cockson  Graphics  siqjpi ies  newspapers  across  the  US  developed  throi^  additive  or  subtractive  processors, 

and  around  the  world  wittr  economical  wipeon  and 
additive  plates,  as  well  as  reliaHe  processing  equ^ent 
and  sdutions.  But  herefe  the  latest  news. 

In  response  to  environmental  concerns,  as  well  as  rising 
p)rint  qu^ity  requirements,  we  have  created  an  exception^ 
aqueous  subtractive  plate  system.  Naturally  its  biodegrad¬ 
able  developer  is  easy  to  dispose  of  and  use.  But  it's  the 

pjerformance  of  our  A-500  S^es  subtractive  pdates  -  fast  Formerly  Advance  Offset/Graph  Coat/Horsell 
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On  ihe  supply  sUe 


XEROX  CORP.,  El  Segundo,  Calif.,  has  brought  out  its 
4075  Computer  Printing  System,  a  high-speed  ion  deposi¬ 
tion  printer  for  IBM  mainframes  in  data  centers  to  create 
computer  reports  and  other  documents  using  forms,  fonts, 
logos  and  signatures. 

It  prints  75  pages  per  minute  at  240  dpi  on  standard  8'/2"  x 
1 1"  sheets  for  business  and  personnel  reports,  statements 
and  other  foms-intensive  documents  and  customer  cor¬ 
respondence  and  direct  mail.  Formatting  of  two  data  pages 
per  single  sheet  can  effectively  double  print  speed.  Each 
page  can  include  as  many  as  16  type  styles  drawing  from 
over  200  available  fonts  in  sizes  from  six  to  14  points. 

The  4075  interfaces  through  IBM  3811/3211  or  4225 
printer  emulations,  with  remote-site  capability  expected 
later  in  the  year.  Price  is  $64,495  with  10MB  disk;  $1,995 
for  45MB  option. 

%  I)C  % 

QUARK  INC.,  Denver,  Colo.,  released  in  March  a 
QuarkXPress  version  2.0  for  color  assignment,  creation  of 
four-color  separations  and  the  display  and  printing  of 
TIFF  full-color  images  for  the  Macintosh  Plus,  SE  and  II. 
It  will  support  all  Pantone  colors  and  permit  users  to  mix 
their  own  colors,  offering  a  palette  of  16  million  colors. 

Text  can  be  added  to  and  contrast  adjusted  on  scanned 
materials.  Enhancements  include  greater  speed,  espe¬ 
cially  with  high-resolution  output  devices,  optional  text 
greeking,  faster  hyphenation  and  improved  print  routines. 

SILICON  BEACH  SOFTWARE  INC.,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  has  announced  second-quarter  availability  of  ver¬ 
sion  2.0  of  its  SuperPaint  graphics  program  for  Apple’s 
Macintosh  computers.  The  upgraded  paint-and-draw  soft¬ 
ware  incorporates  AutoTrace,  which  automatically  traces 
bit-mapped  images  in  the  paint  layer  of  the  program  and 
creates  true  objects  from  such  images  in  the  draw  layer. 
Programmed  capability  to  create  and  edit  Bezier  curves 
allows  the  objects  to  contain  such  information. 

Among  other  new  features  are  an  equilateral  polygon 
creation  tool,  expandable  paint  palette  and  menu  com¬ 
mands,  new  airbrush,  color  preview  (on  Macintosh  II), 
graphics  libraries  for  shape  definition  and  storage,  free 
rotation  of  objects,  multiple  draw  layers  and  support  for 
the  TIFF  format.  Version  2.0  is  priced  at  $199;  upgrades  to 
2.0  are  also  availble. 

%  «  « 

COSAR  CORP.,  Dallas,  Texas,  has  introduced  two  new 
color  control  instruments.  The  Press-Side  version  of  the 
AutoSmart  densitometer,  moving  at  high  speed,  collects 
multiple  readings  from  anywhere  on  a  printed  sheet. 

Computer-controlled  measurements  may  be  made 
within  the  image  area,  when  color  bars  are  not  practical,  or 
both  areas  for  control  data.  Processed  data  can  be  dis¬ 
played  on  a  color  monitor,  printer  or  chart. 

The  Smart  100,  a  portable,  10-function  color-reflection 
densitometer,  automatically  activates  a  companion 
printer.  The  quiet  and  compact  system  operates  on 
rechargeable  batteries  or  AC  power. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  announced 
availability  of  a  240mm  wide-angle  lens  for  its  new  5060-B 
vertical  camera,  already  equipped  with  automatic  lens 
selection  for  150mm  and  210mm.  The  new  lens  increaes 
the  camera’s  maximum  reproduction  size  from  12"  x  18"  to 


17"  X  23"  at  1:1.  The  fully  automated  camera  is  said  to 
require  no  trades  background  or  lengthy  training.  Micro¬ 
processor  controls  guide  operators  through  exposure  with 
LED  displays.  The  camera  features  computerized  focus 
and  sizing  with  five  line  and  five  halftone  programs.  TTL 
metering  compensates  for  filtering  and  other  variables. 
Also  3-D  and  rescreening  programs,  built-in  flash,  pro¬ 
grammed  contrast  ranges,  large  copyboard  with  vacuum 
control  and  integrated  backlighting.  The  5()60-A  shares  the 
same  features  but  offers  a  maximum  reproduction  size  of 
20"  X  24". 

9|C  4(  9>< 

MICROGRAFX  INC.,  Richardson,  Texas,  announced 
an  enhanced  version  of  its  Windows  GRAPH  product, 
which  creates  all  types  of  charts  and  graphs  from  data 
files.  Graph  Plus  has  full  support  for  the  Windows  2.0  user 
interface,  including  the  Multiple  Document  Interface  and 
Dynamic  Data  Exchange.  Its  integrated  drawing  editor 
has  improved  capabilities,  color  gradients  for  charts  and 
symbols  and  customizable  color  palettes  are  available. 
Improved  labeling  options,  text  and  object  rotation  in  one- 
degree  increments,  bitmap  support  and  the  ability  to  add 
to  or  replace  chart  data  are  among  other  enhancements. 

The  company  also  announced  desktop  presentation 
capability  through  General  Parametrics  (Torp.’s  Vid- 
eoShow  Presentation  System,  support  for  which  is 
achieved  through  a  new  Windows-compatible  device 
driver  written  by  Micrografx.  The  combination  offers  the 
desktop  presentation  capability  to  Graph  Plus  users,  as 
well  as  to  users  of  Micrografx  Designer  and  Windows 
Draw.  Other  Windows  applications  such  as  Aldus  Page¬ 
Maker,  Microsoft  Excel  and  windows  Write  can  use  the 
driver  for  on-screen  presentations  and  creation  of  2,000- 
dpi  35mm  slides. 

Graph  Plus  files  are  file  compatible  with  Micrografx 
Designer  and  Windows  Draw  programs  and  with  Micro¬ 
grafx  ClipArt  libraries.  It  supports  all  input  and  output 
devices  compatible  with  Microsoft  Windows.  Retail  price 
of  $395  includes  VideoShow  driver,  which  otherwise 
retails  for  $99.  It  is  available  with  a  free  upgrade  to  Graph 
Plus  for  Windows  Graph  users. 

NEOSCRIBE  INTER*NATIONAL  INC.,  East  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  expanded  its  typographical  library  with  the 
addition  of  an  LCD  face,  a  fraction  package,  an 
“architect-style”  print,  a  “Bauhaus-like  character  set” 
(all  suggested  at  $55)  and  an  Arabic  font  ($125)  in  the 
International  Series. 

NeoScribe  has  also  added  the  Antique,  Neuland  and 
Railway  alphabets  to  its  collection  of  LaserPerfect  Fonts, 
as  well  as  a  package  of  old-style  numerals  and  the 
Macangelo  set  of  display  capitals  (suggested  retail  price  of 
$55,  Railway  for  $95). 

New  typefaces  include  LaserStatus  from  CE  Software, 
which  facilitates  the  use  of  NeoScribe’s  downloadable 
PostScript  fonts.  It  permits  manual  downloading  of  any 
PostScript  font  to  a  printer  from  within  any  application.  It 
can  also  be  used  to  send  PostScript  text  to  the  printer  and 
allows  checking  printer  status  without  quitting  a  current 
application.  LaserPerfect  Fonts  can  now  be  downloaded 
for  storage  on  the  hard  disk  of  a  Linotronic  or  Varityper. 

Fonts  are  available  on  3'/2"  diskettes  and  are  designed 
for  use  with  page  layout  and  word  processing  programs  on 
Apple  Macintosh  computers. 
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Jackson 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


O’Cleireacain  emphasized  that  her 
comments  were  her  own  personal 
opinion,  and  not  necessarily  those  of 
the  Jackson  campaign. 

Journalists  were  split  over  whether 
Jackson  were  covered  differently 
from  other  candidates. 

Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  Gay¬ 
lord  Shaw  wrote  a  long  “character 
study”  of  Jackson  during  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

“Jesse  Jackson  has  been  treated 
the  same  as  any  other  serious  candi¬ 
date,”  Shaw  claimed.  “The  first  can¬ 
didate  in  the  [character  profile]  series 
was  Bush.  I  think  we  treated  Jesse 
Jackson  the  same  way  as  we  treated 
George  Bush. 

“The  question  here  is.  Has  the 
media  been  fair  to  Jesse  Jackson?  And 
I  think  the  answer  is  yes,”  Shaw  said. 

Even  when  coverage  is  different  for 
Jackson,  that  wasn’t  necessarily  bad 
for  him,  argued  Juan  Williams,  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Washington  Post 
Magazine. 

“1  don't  think  that  a  different  stan¬ 
dard  always  works  against  Jackson. 
Sometimes  it  works  for  him. 
[Reporters]  are  all  leery  of  taking  on 
Jackson,  to  be  quite  blunt  about  it. 

“When  you  think  about  [Sen.  Joe] 
Biden  and  his  plagiarism  and  Gary 
Hart  and  the  [womanizing],  when  it 
comes  to  Jackson,  his  wife  says,  T 
don’t  want  to  hear  anything  about 
it’  —  and  everybody  backs  off,” 
Williams  asserted. 

Jackson,  too,  “can  play  an  editor 
like  a  violin,”  Williams  observed. 

In  his  own  case,  Williams  said.  Post 
editor  Ben  Bradlee  frequently  called 
him  to  suggest  coverage  —  after 
talking  with  Jackson. 

There  is  even  a  solid  journalistic 
reason  not  to  want  to  offend  Jackson. 

“Jackson  is  really  the  only  source 


in  the  Jackson  campaign,”  he  said. 

Being  black,  as  Williams  is,  is  not 
necessarily  an  advantage  in  covering 
Jackson,  the  columnist  pointed  out. 

“In  1984  he  talked  to  [a  group  of] 
black  reporters  saying  he  was  think¬ 
ing  of  running  and  for  sure  he  would 
give  the  scoop  to  the  brothers  first,” 
Williams  said. 

Instead,  a  few  weeks  later,  Jackson 
made  the  announcement  to  Mike 
Wallace  on  the  CBS  tv  program  60 
Minutes. 

Barbara  Reynolds,  editor  of  the 
Inquiry  Page  for  USA  Today,  suffered 
ostracism  in  her  community  because 
she  was  a  black  reporter  who  wrote 
about  Jackson’s  virtues  and  flaws  in 
the  1972  book,  Jesse  Jackson:  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  David.  Reynolds  said  she  faced 
death  threats  after  its  publication. 

“I  finally  had  to  say,  ‘You  know, 
when  I  covered  the  Mafia,  nobody 
tried  to  kill  me.  When  I  covered  the 
street  gangs,  nobody  tried  to  kill  me. 
When  I  covered  the  Black  Panthers, 
nobody  tried  to  kill  me. 

“But  now  I’m  covering  the  Chris¬ 
tian  and  people  are  trying  to  kill 
me,’  ”  she  said. 

Still,  while  her  relationship  with 
Jackson  is  strained  at  best,  Reynolds 
said  she  believes  the  press  was  not 
fair  to  the  candidate. 

The  emphasis  on  the  question  of 
“What  does  Jesse  want?”  is  one 
example,  she  said. 

“It’s  racist,”  Reynolds  argued. 

“Then  again.  I’d  have  to  ask  the 
question.  Is  Jackson  fair  to  the  press? 
And  I’d  have  to  say  no.  And  until  both 
of  these  areas  are  cleaned  up,  no  one 
can  be  fair  to  anyone  else,”  Reynolds 
commented. 

Carol  Marin,  who  is  white,  felt 
some  of  the  same  pressures  in  1983 
when,  as  a  reporter  for  WBBM-TV  in 
Chicago,  she  broadcast  a  documen¬ 
tary  detailing  financial  misconduct  in 
PUSH/Excel,  the  self-help  group 
Jackson  founded. 

She  was  “summoned”  to  a  PUSH/ 


‘^How  to  make  $5.00  look  like  $5,000r 


Tom  Griffiths  Media  Marketing  Service 
can  stretch  your  marketing  dollars  and 
develop  your  in-house  promotion 
expertise.  “I’ve  learned  a  few  creative 
and  production  tricks  over  the  years.” 

Specializing  in  PM  to  AM  conversions. 

Tom  Griffiths 
Media  Marketing  Service 
18  Flintlock,  Bell  Canyon,  CA  91307 
(818)  888-9777 


Excel  meeting  to  explain  her  report. 

“1  don’t  care  whether  you  are  a 
white  reporter  or  a  black  reporter, 
when  you  do  a  story  on  Jesse  Jackson 
you  will  be  subjected  to  questions,” 
Marin  remarked. 

“I  know  black  reporters  who  were 
doing  heavy-duty  stories  whose  loy¬ 
alty  was  questioned.  With  me  ...  it 
wasn’t  just  that  I  was  white,  but  there 
was  a  suggestion  that  because  I  was  a 
woman,  I  was  disrespectful  of  black 
male  leadership,”  she  added. 

Marin  said  she  “wondered”  if  that 
kind  of  documentary  could  be  done 
now. 

“It  would  be  impolitic  now  because 
you  [face  the  charge]  of  being  racist,” 
Marin  said. 

Plaintiff  must  pay 
paper’s  legal  fees 
for  frivolous  lawsuit 

A  New  York  appeals  court  has 
ruled  that  a  plaintiff  must  pay  the  legal 
fees  incurred  from  bringing  a  frivo¬ 
lous  lawsuit  against  the  Syracuse 
Herald-Journal. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  Appellate 
Division  upheld  an  earlier  decision  by 
a  state  justice  in  Onondaga  County, 
who  dismissed  the  libel  suit  brought 
against  the  Herald-Journal. 

The  appeals  court  went  on  to  find 
that  monetary  sanctions  should  be 
imposed  against  Stephen  L.  Mitchell 
and  his  attorney,  Scott  D.  Rodman  of 
Rochester,  for  filing  a  baseless  law¬ 
suit  against  the  newspaper. 

Mitchell  claimed  he  was  defamed 
by  the  Herald  Co.,  the  newspaper’s 
owner,  in  the  paper’s  report  of  his 
arrest  following  an  Aug.  27,  1985, 
altercation  with  police.  Mitchell,  then 
28,  is  appealing  his  conviction  on 
charges  of  second-degree  assault, 
resisting  arrest  and  disorderly  con¬ 
duct. 

The  court  said  it  was  clear  from  the 
start  that  Mitchell  could  not  prove  the 
newspaper  article  was  false  or  that  the 
Herald  was  grossly  irresponsible  in 
printing  it.  Mandatory  sanctions  will 
prevent  the  waste  of  judicial 
resources  and  reduce  malpractice 
insurance  costs  by  reducing  frivolous 
lawsuits,  the  court  said. 

The  appeals  panel  said  stat¬ 
utes  allow  the  court  to  require  the 
plaintiff  to  pay  up  to  $10,000  for  legal 
costs  incurred  by  the  defendant, 
including  attorney’s  fees  and  court 
administration  charges. 

The  Herald  Co.’s  attorney,  S.  Paul 
Battaglia,  called  the  sanction  “a 
potent  weapon”  that  can  be  used  by 
news  organizations  or  anyone  else 
subjected  to  a  similar  lawsuit. 

—  AP 
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Thinking  of  Buying  a  Typesetter 
from  Compugraphic  or  Luiotype? 

Think  Again. 

We  did!  At  Tegra^we  re-thought  typesetting  from  start  to  finish.  The  result:  modular  laser 
imagesetting  systems  that  offer  plain-paper  output,  photomedia  output,  or  both.  All  our 
Genesis  XP  print  units  and  XM  film  recorders  share  the  same  image  controller  and  type 
library,  so  you  get  economical  operation  and  low  equipment  costs.  Compare  the  difference. 


1  Their  way.  They  offer 
final  output  only  on  photo- 
paper  or  film. 

Our  way.  We  give  you  a 
choice.  For  many  jobs,  you  can 
use  plain  paper  at  1000  dpi  for 
camera-ready  copy.  For  other 
applications,  you  can  output  RC, 
film,  or  plate  at  up  to  2000  dpi. 

2  Their  way.  They  don’t 
offer  a  high-speed,  high- 
resolution  proofing  solution.  For 
proofing  kerning  and  aesthetics, 
or  for  customer  proofs,  you  still 
have  to  run  photomedia. 

Our  way.  We  let  you  do  all 
your  proofing  passes  on  an  XP  plain- 
paper  print  unit  at  800  or  1000  dpi. 
The  image  is  identical  to  the  final 
one  on  RC  or  film,  so  you  use  plain 
paper  for  all  proofs,  even  customer 
proofs.  And  our  fastest  XP  print  unit 
is  20  pages  a  minute,  fast  enough  to 
handle  your  heaviest  workload. 

3  Their  way.  Their  operating 
costs  are  typically  50%  to  70% 
higher  than  ours. 

Our  way.  Our  media  and  labor 
costs  are  a  fraction  of  theirs  because 
you  do  all  proofing  passes  on  plain 
paper.  If  you  also  do  final  copy  on 
plain  paper,  3Y)M  save  90%\ 


The  Genesis  image  controller,  XM-72 
film  recorder,  and  XP-IOOO  print 
unit.  (Not  shown:  XM-108  film 
recorder  and  XP-800 print  unit.) 

4  Their  way.  Their  laser  im¬ 
agesetters  are  only  20%  to  35% 
as  fast  as  CRT  typesetters.  So  you’d 
have  to  cut  your  volume,  quote  long¬ 
er  turnaround  times,  or  add  a  shift. 
Or  buy  several  units  to  meet  your 
workload. 

Our  way.  Our  throughput  is 
dramatically  faster  than  theirs:  3  to  5 
times  faster  when  the  final  run  is  on 
an  XM  film  recorder,  and  12  to  16 
times  faster  when  all  passes  are  on 
plain  paper.  Genesis  is  the  only  laser 
imagesetting  system  with  CRT  speed. 


3  Their  way.  For  their 
price,  you  get  only  a  film 
imagesetter. 

Our  way.  For  about  the 
same  price,  Tegra  gives  you  a 
film  imagesetter  and  a  plain- 
paper  imagesetter. 

6  Their  way.  To  set  graph¬ 
ics  or  access  new  type¬ 
setting  features,  you  have  to  buy 
a  new  front-end  driver,  or  a 
whole  new  front-end  system. 

Our  way.  No  matter  what 
your  front-end,  we  let  you  set 
1000-point  type,  output  tints  and  pat¬ 
terns,  rotate  type,  and  scale  the  page. 

You  can  even  scan  graphics  and  merge 
them  with  text  right  at  Tegra’s  image¬ 
setting  system— without  buying  a 
new  front-end. 

7  Their  way.  They  make  you 
throw  away  your  old  typesetter 
and  type  library  every  time  you  up¬ 
grade.  They  build  in  obsolescence. 

Our  way.  We  build  in 
growth.  We  use  a  single  type  library 
and  image  controller  to  drive  all  our 
output  units,  now  and  in  the  future. 

900  Middlesex  Turnpike 
Billerica,  MA  01821 
1-800-22-TEGRA 
(617)  663-7435  (in  Mass.) 


This  ad,  including  halftone,  was  output  on  the  Genesis  XM-72  film  imagesetting  system,  using  MagnaType 
composition  software.  Tegra  is  a  trademark  and  Genesis  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Tegra,  Inc.  Compugraphic  is  a 
registered  trademark  of  Compugraphic  Corp.  Linotype  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Linotype  Company 
MagnaType  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Magna  Computer  Systems,  Inc. 
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Newspaper  Mana^ment  Systems 
From  Cdlier-Jacl^n 


Because  On  Time  Is  Bottom  Line. 


CJ/CIRCULATION™ 

CJ/ADVERTISING™ 

CJ/CLASSIFIED™ 

CJ/AD  TRACKING™ 

CJ/LAYOUT™ 

CJ/NEWSPRINT™ 

CJ/BAD  DEBT  TRACKING" 


CJ/ADVANCED  GENERAL  LEDGER" 
CJ/ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE™ 
CJ/ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE™ 
CJ/FKED  ASSETS™ 
CJ/PURCHASING™ 

CJ/PAYROLL™ 

CJ/PERSONNEL™ 


CJ/EMPLOYEE  FUND  ADMINISTRATION" 
CJ/REPORT  WRITER™ 

CJ/EXECUUNK™ 

Calll«r*Jachtefi,  Inc. 

ACompuSM^  Company 

Cofpofate  Offices: 

3707  West  Cherry  Street 
Tampa,  Florida  33607-25% 
1813)872-9990 


LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Ex-CIA  agent  will 
testify  in  lawsuit 

Former  CIA  agent  Edmund  Wilson 
will  be  allowed  to  testify  in  a  $24- 
million  lawsuit  filed  by  two  journalists 
who  accuse  the  other  ex-CIA  offi¬ 
cials,  contra  leaders  and  cocaine  traf¬ 
fickers  of  running  a  guns-for-drugs 
smuggling  operation. 

U.S.  District  Judge  James 
Lawrence  King  agreed  May  25  to  take 
a  formal  deposition  from  Wilson  in 
the  civil  suit  filed  by  journalists  Tony 
Avirgan  and  Martha  Honey,  who  are 
husband  and  wife. 

Wilson  is  in  prison  on  convictions 
for  selling  explosives  and  plotting  to 
kill  a  federal  prosecutor. 

The  journalists  filed  suit  for  dam¬ 
ages  after  Avirgan  was  injured  and  his 
equipment  destroyed  in  a  1984  bomb¬ 
ing  of  a  news  conference  being  held  in 
La  Penca,  Nicaragua,  by  contra 
leader  Eden  Pastora. 

The  suit  alleges  that  the  bombing 
resulted  from  a  secret  and  illegal  CIA 
operation  to  assassinate  terrorists  and 
enemies  of  U.S.  allies  and  ship  wea¬ 
pons  to  the  Nicaraguan  rebels. 

The  plaintiffs  say  Wilson’s  testi¬ 
mony  will  establish  that  former  CIA 
deputy  director  for  operations  Theo¬ 
dore  Shackley,  who  left  the  CIA  in 
1979,  began  meeting  in  1976  with 
other  defendants  to  plan  the  alleged 
illicit  operation. 

Other  defendants  in  the  suit  include 
Iran/contra  figures  Albert  Hakim  and 
Richard  Secord,  contra  leader 
Adolfo  Calero  and  Medellin  drug  car¬ 
tel  leaders. 

The  plaintiffs’  attorney  has  also 
accused  the  Reagan  administration 
of  attempting  to  block  the  suit 
because  of  potential  damage  to  the 
presidential  campaign  of  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  George  Bush,  who  was  head  of 
the  CIA  in  1976. 

Injunction  on 
Sun-Times  pricing 
is  rejected 

A  federal  judge  in  Chicago  refused 
(June  1)  to  block  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  from  increasing  the  wholesale 
price  it  charges  its  independent  news¬ 
paper  distributors. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  George 
Marovich  denied  a  request  from  the 
distributors  for  a  temporary  injunc¬ 
tion  on  the  price  increases.  After  a 
two-hour  hearing,  the  judge  ruled  that 
the  distributors  had  not  made  a  suffi¬ 


cient  case  for  emergency  relief. 

Judge  Marovich  set  a  June  27  date 
for  a  hearing  on  a  preliminary  injunc¬ 
tion  against  the  Sun-Times. 

Six  distributors  filed  suit  (May  31), 
charging  that  the  Sun-Times  was 
attempting  to  fix  prices  with  its  new 
pricing  policy.  The  group  also 
claimed  the  new  pricing  structure 
constituted  a  breach  of  the  paper’s 
oral  contracts  with  distributors. 

The  suit  stems  from  a  retail  and 
wholesale  price  increase  the  Sun- 
Times  instituted  May  30.  The  cover 
price  of  the  paper  was  increased  from 
a  quarter  to  350  and  followed  the  same 
increase  imposed  by  the  Tribune  in 
April. 

Distributors  complain  in  their  suit 
that  they  must  pay  much  higher 
wholesale  prices,  or  agree  to  set 
home-delivery  prices  no  higher  than 
the  home-delivery  rate  for  the  rival 
Chicago  Tribune. 

The  distributors’  lawsuit  would  not 
affect  the  cover  price  of  the  Sun- 
Times. 

Many  of  the  distributors  suing  the 
Sun-Times  are  also  suing  the  Tribune 
in  the  same  court  to  regain  their  termi¬ 
nated  contracts  to  deliver  the  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Sun-Times  attorney  Lawrence 
Levin  denied  the  charges  at  the  hear¬ 
ing. 

Judge  drops 
contempt  charges 
against  journalists 

The  Houston  Chronicle  was  able  to 
amicably  resolve  in  judge’s  chambers 
possible  contempt  charges  faced  by 
two  of  its  staffers  who  had  angered  a 
judge  by  shooting  a  photograph 
through  a  glass  courtroom  door  of  a 
witness  testifying. 

Photographer  Richard  Carson  and 
reporter  Pete  Slover  were  detained 
May  23  on  contempt  of  court  charges 
by  Harris  County  Probate  Court 
Judge  Pat  Gregory. 

Carson  refused  to  hand  over  his 
film,  choosing  instead  to  be  taken  into 
custody  by  a  court  bailiff.  When  Car- 
son,  standing  before  the  judge, 
handed  his  camera  to  Slover,  the 
reporter  was  also  charged  with  con¬ 
tempt.  Gregory  said  Slover  was  trying 
to  sneak  the  film  out  of  the  court¬ 
room. 

Use  of  cameras  is  generally  not 
allowed  inside  the  courtrooms,  but 
photographers  and  tv  cameramen 
routinely  shoot  through  courtroom 
windows. 


Gregory  stated  that  taking  photos 
through  the  courtroom  door  is  "an 
offense  to  this  court”  and  could  dis¬ 
tract  jurors.  He  said  banning  such 
photos  has  “always  been  my  rule,” 
although  he  had  not  issued  any  order 
to  that  effect. 

The  two  journalists  were  held  for 
several  hours  and  then  released  on 
their  own  recognizance. 

Chronicle  attorneys  persuaded 
Gregory  to  meet  with  them  and  the 
two  staffers  in  his  chambers  in  order 
to  resolve  the  matter. 

Gregory  agreed  and  ,  as  a  result  of 
the  meeting,  the  contempt  charges 
were  dismissed. 

Papers  can  publish 
judicial  review  info 

The  Pennsylvania  Superior  Court 
has  upheld  the  right  of  newspapers  to 
publish  confidential  testimony  given 
during  a  judicial  inquiry  involving  a 
state  Supreme  Court  justice,  but  said 
they  could  be  sued  for  defamation  of 
character. 

The  ruling  was  issued  in  a  lawsuit 
against  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
the  Philadelphia  Post-Gazette  filed 
by  State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Rolf 
Larsen,  who  claimed  defamation  of 
character,  invasion  of  privacy  and 
other  injuries  as  a  result  of  the  stories. 

While  upholding  the  right  of  the 
newspapers  to  publish  the  material, 
the  Superior  Court,  in  an  opinion 
written  by  Judge  Zoran  Popovich, 
held  that  the  justice  has  a  right  to 
press  his  defamation  suit  against  the 
newspapers. 

Judge  Popovich,  in  his  opinion, 
cited  a  1978  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rul¬ 
ing  in  Landmark  Communications 
Inc.  V.  Virginia  that  upheld  a  news¬ 
paper’s  decision  to  publish  an  article 
concerning  a  confidential  judicial 
inquiry. 

The  current  Pennsylvania  case 
involves  confidential  testimony 
before  the  state  Supreme  Court’s 
Judicial  Inquiry  and  Review  Board  in 
an  investigation  of  published  allega¬ 
tions  that  Justice  Larson  had  engaged 
in  political  activity,  racism  and  influ¬ 
ence  peddling  in  violation  of  judicial 
conduct  standards.  The  testimony 
was  to  have  remained  confidential 
because  the  panel  exonerated  Justice 
Larson  by  a  vote  of  5  to  3. 

The  Superior  Court  ruling  said  Jus¬ 
tice  Larson  will  have  to  elaborate  on 
his  claim  that  publication  of  selected 
excerpts  from  the  judicial  review 
hearing  cast  him  “in  a  false  light”  and 
that  secret  testimony  was  obtained  by 
the  newspapers  by  lying  or  stealing. 
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Congratulations  to 
The  Toronto  Sun  for  being 
selected  the  World's  Best 
in  Kodak's 

Run  for  the  Money  Competition. 


The  Sun's  award  winning 
color  reproduction  was  on 
newsprint  from 


Quebec  and  Ontario 
Paper  Company  Ltd. 
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80  King  Street,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario  L2R  7G2  •  (416)  688-5030 


Out  of  the  mainstream  and  into  the  Maine  Times 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Six  months  into  his  new  job  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  weekly  Maine  Times, 
Matthew  Storin  is  adjusting  to  doing 
things  for  himself. 

When  he  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  or  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Storin  related, 
there  was  always  someone  around  to 
take  care  of  things  that  needed  to  be 
done. 

“I’m  used  to  having  300  or  400  peo¬ 
ple  working  for  me,”  he  said,  instead 
of  his  Maine  Times  staff  of  six  writers. 
When  a  memo  had  to  be  written  or  a 
policy  implemented,  “I’d  turn  to  the 
assistant  managing  editor  and  he  or 
she’d  take  care  of  it.” 

Now  Storin  types  the  memos  him¬ 
self;  answers  his  own  phone,  and 
opens  the  mail  —  “I  did  that  when  1 
was  a  cub  reporter  with  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Daily  News  24  years 
ago.” 

After  16  years  at  the  Globe,  includ¬ 
ing  three  as  managing  editor,  Storin 
resigned  in  early  1986  because  of  dif¬ 
ferences  with  then-editor  Michael 
Janeway.  Shortly  after  Storin’s  resig¬ 
nation,  Janeway  himself  resigned  as 
editor  and  executive  editor  Jack  Dris¬ 
coll  was  given  full  control  of  all  the 
Globe’s  news  operati'>ns  {E&P, 
March  29,  1986.  P.  9). 

After  a  brief  stint  as  a  deputy  man¬ 
aging  editor  at  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  Storin  went  to  the  Sun-Times 
as  editor  in  September  1986. 

“I  left  the  Sun-Times  [in  June  1987] 


because  the  type  of  paper  the 
publisher  [Robert  Page]  and  I  agreed 
we  were  going  to  put  out  was  not 
selling  well  enough,”  Storin  said. 
“He  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  Rupert 
Murdoch  era”  of  racier  stories  and 
sensational  headlines. 

It  was  around  Thanksgiving-Christ- 
mas  season,  when  he  was  “enduring 
the  unbearable  lightness  of  unem¬ 
ployment,”  that  Storin  first  heard 
through  a  friend  that  the  Maine  Times 
was  looking  for  a  new  editor. 

Though  its  paid  circulation  is  only 
20,000  weekly,  the  Times  is  distrib¬ 
uted  statewide  and  has  a  reputation 
for  leadership  in  coverage  of  environ¬ 
mental  and  development  issues  in 
Maine. 

If  the  weekly  had  not  been  in  his 
native  New  England,  Storin  said,  he 
probably  would  not  have  taken  the 
job.  And  while  being  editor  of  a 
weekly  lacks  the  “prestige”  that  the 
same  job  has  when  it’s  for  a  metro 
daily,  Storin  believes  he’s  gained  an 
overall  improvement  in  his  lifestyle. 

“I  was  working  jobs  that  took  long 
hours  seven  days  a  week,”  he  said.  “I 
get  challenged  to  do  this  but,  frankly, 
it  just  doesn't  take  as  much  time. 

“Everything’s  a  trade-off.  Now  I 
have  more  time  to  spend  with  my  5- 
year-old.” 

Storin  described  his  post  at  the 
Maine  Times  as  “basic,  uncompli¬ 
cated  journalism.  I  don’t  have  to 
worry  about  market  factors.” 

Another  difference,  he  noted,  is 
that  at  a  large  metro  a  lot  of  news 


coverage  results  from  “reacting”  to 
events.  At  a  weekly,  “You  have  to 
initiate.  It’s  almost  100%  initiative.” 

Storin  attended  the  May  25-29  con¬ 
vention  in  Toronto  of  the  Association 
of  Alternative  Weeklies.  Although 
most  AAN  members  are  known  for 
advocating  what  they  term  “progres¬ 
sive”  or  “advocacy”  journalism, 
Storin  said  he  wants  to  keep  the 
Maine  Times  from  straying  too  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  journalistic 
neutrality. 

“We  are  not  what  I  would  call  far 
left,  highly  political,  highly  partisan,” 
he  said.  “We’re  sort  of  in  between. 

“I  still  think  personal  opinion  [in 
news  stories]  is  out  of  place,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “It’s  an  insult  to  the  reader.” 

The  Maine  Times’  mission,  Storin 
said,  “is  simply  to  cover  stories  the 
established  press  isn’t  covering.  In 
Maine,  we  find  that  easy  to  do.” 


Alternative  weeklies 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


think  is  best,”  Eason  said.  As  the 
publications  grow,  “they’ll  begin  to 
take  on  a  flavor  the  area.” 

New  Times  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is 
another  alternative  newsweekly  that 
has  been  expanding  to  other  markets. 
The  company  in  1984  acquired  West- 
word,  a  weekly  in  Denver,  that  will 
soon  have  its  distribution  raised  to 
90,000  from  70,000,  and  last  year  it 
bought  Miami’s  35,000-distribution 
alternative  weekly.  The  Wave,  now 
renamed  New  Times. 

In  the  fall  of  1983,  the  Phoenix 
dailies  came  out  with  City  Life  to 
compete  with  the  highly  successful 
New  Times,  which  has  about  140,000 
free  distribution  and  runs  about  160 
pages  a  week. 

“They  targeted  every  one  of  our 
advertisers;  they  spent  a  lot  of 
money,”  said  publisher  Jim  Larkin. 
“That  paper  was  Duke’s  baby.  He 
hated  us.”  (Darrow  “Duke”  Tully 
resigned  in  Dec.  1985  as  publisher  of 
the  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette  after  it  was  revealed  he  had 
falsely  claimed  to  be  a  decorated  Air 
Force  pilot.) 

City  Life  was  folded  shortly  after 
Tully’s  resignation. 

“They  didn’t  know  how  to  put  out 
the  kind  of  paper  we  put  out,  just  like 
we  wouldn’t  know  how  to  put  out  a 
daily,”  Larkin  said. 
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DAWN 
and  desktop: 
All  they 

have  in  common 
is  the  price. 


You  can  get  a  desktop  system  to  create  your  display  ads,  and  you’ll  get  what  you 
get  from  desktop  systems.  Or  you  can  get  a  complete  DAWN  display  ad  system, 
and  you’ll  get  professional  productivity  and  quality.  Now  you  can  get  the  best  of 
both  worlds:  a  complete  DAWN  display-ad  system  at  a  desktop  price. 

You  get  true  type  displayed  in  actual  size  and  position.  Quality  Compu- 
graphic  kerning  and  automatic  H&J.  Access  to  more  than  1,700  Compugraphic 
typefaces.  Instant  draw  capabilities  for  a  wide  variety  of  structured  graphics. 
Component  scaling  for  scanned  images  or  entire  jobs.  No  expensive,  time- 
consuming  layout  and  paste-up.  Less  camera  work. 

These  features  are  powerful,  easy  to  learn,  and  easy  to  use.  They’re  also  not 
on  desktop  systems. 

Output  can  be  to  typesetters,  laser  imagesetters,  and  printers  that  support  the 
PostScript®  language.  And  DAWN’s  open  architecture  makes  the  system  compat¬ 
ible  with  network  protocols  and  industry  standards. 

Now  you  don’t  have  to  choose  between  our  performance  and  their  price  - 
because  now  you  can  get  our  p>erformance  at  their  price. 

S  15,995  complete* 

For  more  information  call  1-800-922-8637  or  write  Compugraphic 
Corporation,  200  Ballardvale  Street,  Wilmington,  MA  01887. 


compugraphic* 


*  Limited-time  offer  includes  workstation,  scanner,  and  printer.  The  stand-alone  workstation  is  available  for  $10,995. 


ANPA/TEC  88 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


press  control  panel  for  its  Flexoliner  was  also  on  the  floor. 

In  fact,  flexo  and  other  keyless  presses  were  probably  in 
the  majority  at  this  year’s  show.  A  four-color  Civilox 
conversion  on  the  floor  was  described  by  Crabtree  Vic¬ 
kers  (Canada)  Ltd.  president  David  S.  Murley  as  “an 
interim  step  for  a  lot  of  people”  with  older  letterpress 
shops  who  awaic  developments  in  newer  printing  pro¬ 
cesses. 

Murley  and  CV  national  sales  manager  Alan  J.  Oppen- 
heim  agreed  that  such  a  conversion  need  not  merely  serve 
to  buy  time. 

Old  letterpress  units  were  designed  to  last,  and  the 
conversion  would  yield  a  lighter  letterpress  capable  of 
running  another  20-25  years,  if  properly  maintained  with 
the  benefit  of  predictable  production,  enabling  prepress 
personnel  to  get  the  color  they  want. 

Murley  cited  the  Kodak  “Run  for  the  Money”  award, 
that  went  to  the  State  Times  in  Baton  Rouge. 

“A  lot  of  enthusiasm”  was  the  way  Andy  Schipke 
described  reaction  to  MAN-Roland’s  single-width  flexo 
press.  The  pressmaker’s  flexo  operations  director  said  the 
call  for  product  literature  on  the  new  2/2  flexo  design  was 
five  to  six  times  that  for  the  Flexoman  press. 

“The  plans  are  laid  out  for  how  we  would  do  it  ...  if 
there’s  a  market,”  Schipke  reported. 

Citing  rumors  that  two  other  manufacturers  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  join  the  single-width  market  (where  Cerutti  has 
been  poised  with  its  own  model  for  several  years  already), 
Schipke  warned  that  there  “will  be  a  bloodbath”  if  it  is 
viewed  as  a  viable  press  alternative. 

Schipke  sees  Urbanite  and  Urbanite  slip-in  users  as  the 
major  market.  It  will  sell,  he  predicted,  about  30%  cheaper 
than  the  equivalent  offset  equipment. 

“Since  the  Murdoch  sale  the  [offset]  Colorman  has 
become  very  visible,”  Schipke  commented.  Saying  the 
company  was  “hurt  by  the  dollar  situation,”  Schipke 
indicated  that  MAN  has  yet  to  see  if  the  substantially 
cheaper  Colorman  can  compete  with  the  somewhat  faster 
Goss  Colorliner. 

Cerutti  executive  Bob  Mask  insisted  that  the  Italian 
pressmaker  is  “still  earnestly  seeking  out  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket,”  conceding,  however,  that  “I  don’t  think  we’ve  made 
much  of  an  impression  on  the  market”  despite  the  success 
of  three  European  installations  of  double-around  and  one- 
around  single-width  flexo  presses. 

Like  MAN-Roland,  Motter  is  emphasizing  research 
results  on  flexography  rather  than  putting  iron  on  the 
floor.  Referring  to  its  running  presses  at  previous  shows, 
Motter  executive  Jim  Leatham  said,  “We  ...  set  a  tone 
or  a  pace  that  people  wanted  to  emulate  this  year.”  Mot¬ 
ter,  however,  chose  brains  over  brawn  in  1988. 

Based  on  customized  input  from  questionnaires,  Motter 
ran  computer-generated  cost  comparisons  with  custom¬ 
ers’  existing  letterpress  operations  and  comparable  offset 
purchases  in  order  to  show  the  possible  range  of  operating 
savings. 

A  CAD  system  was  also  installed  to  create  detailed 
press  configuration  color  printouts  tailored  to  potential 
customers’  needs. 

Just  before  leaving  for  the  TEC  show.  Publishers  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  was  expecting  to  “close  the  deal”  on  a  flexo 
installation  at  The  Press,  in  Pleasantville,  N.J.,  near 
Atlantic  City,  according  to  PEC  representative  Bill 
Fisher. 

“Particularly  papers  running  Hoe  Colormatics  are  inter¬ 


ested”  in  conversions,  according  to  Fisher. 

Fisher  commented  that,  although  many  who  stop  by  are 
still  rather  unfamiliar  with  flexography,  there  is  “as  much, 
if  not  more,  interest  than  last  year.” 

Regarding  what  is  probably  PEC’s  better-known  recent 
installations  in  terms  of  commitment  to  the  process  and  to 
consistent  quality,  Fisher  cited  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Journal's  own  design  for  an  inking  system  and  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  platemaking. 

Flexo  plates  made  news  themselves  at  the  show  this 
year  when  three  pressmakers  showed  DuPont  Co.’s  new 
Cyrel  plate.  DuPont  confirmed  its  entry  into  newspaper 
flexography  (it  had  already  been  making  plates  for  flexo’s 
packaging  sector)  at  the  March  ANPA  Flexo  Symposium. 

The  new,  thin  (25  mil)  plate  is  presensitized,  with  pla¬ 
narity  guaranteed  to  a  half  mil.  Processing  utilizes  a 
closed-loop  recirculating  solvent  wash.  A  DuPont  rep¬ 
resentative  said  the  company  “is  looking  into  coming  up 
with  a  water  wash  system”  as  well. 

Hercules  Inc.  showed  its  new,  high-density  packing  for 
newsflexo  plates,  featuring  a  smooth,  closed-cell  surface 
with  nonslip  characteristics  to  hold  register.  The  company 
could  also  point  to  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspapers  Inc.’s 
use  of  its  Merigraph  SRA  platemaking  system  in  achieving 
first  place  in  Kodak’s  “Run  for  the  Money”  color  contest 
in  the  flexography  category.  Fort  Wayne  had  only  just 
begun  running  flexo  the  week  before  submitting  its  entry. 


Though  not  prepared  to  confirm 
anything  yet,  Mitsubishi  may  have  its 
first  North  American  saie  to  a  major 
Northeastern  daiiy. 


The  two  Japanese  press  manufacturers  believe  Rinehart 
is  correct:  offset  technology  will  be  with  us  for  some  time 
but  with  keyless  inking. 

Mitsubishi  promoted  its  monochrome  keyless  press, 
which  does  not  employ  an  anilox  roller  with  its  attendant 
wear  and  clogging. 

Of  perhaps  greater  significance  was  the  introduction  of 
Mitsubishi’s  3:2  folder,  its  ticket  to  the  North  American 
market.  Though  not  prepared  to  confirm  anything  yet, 
Mitsubishi  may  have  its  first  North  American  sale  to  a 
major  Northeastern  daily. 

The  company  did  not  put  the  keyless  model  on  the  show 
floor,  but  it  hopes  that  demonstration  of  its  robotics  will 
show  its  engineering  capabilities.  To  date,  Mitsubishi  has 
50  keyless  units  installed,  with  others  on  the  way. 

The  only  running  press  at  this  year’s  show  represented  a 
long-sought  goal  for  U.S.  newspapers:  four-color  com¬ 
mon-impression  anilox  offset  printing. 

Described  as  a  look  at  “printing  in  the  21st  century,” 
Taft  Equipment  Sales  ran  the  new  four-color  TKS  press, 
with  refresh/recondition  equipment  for  maintaining  ink 
viscosity  and  temperature  between  doctoring  and  return. 

Personnel  from  several  other  pressmakers  even  called 
attention  to  the  somewhat  complex  keyless  color  press. 

(If  the  color  quality  from  the  TKS  press  proves  accept¬ 
able  in  the  U.S.  market,  Mitsubishi  representatives  said 
the  company  “is  prepared  to  announce”  its  own  color 
keyless  with  which,  like  its  flexo  prototype,  it  is  not  yet 
satisfied.) 

Below,  in  the  reelroom,  the  push  for  automation  con¬ 
tinues.  Mitsubishi  showed  off  an  operating  reel  splice 
preparation  robot  that  did  everything  but  peel  the  backing 
off  the  tape.  Every  aspect  of  checking  and  preparation  is 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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everyone  needs  the  PC! 


First  it  seemed  that  just  one  newspaper  department  needed  a  PC,  then  other  departments 
began  to  see  the  benefits  of  having  a  PC.  Suddenly,  all  the  departments  needed  a  PC!  Does  this 
sound  familiar? 

Over  the  past  5  years.  Personal  Computers  have  been  playing  an  increasingly  important  role  in 
the  newspaper  industry  and  more  and  more  newspapers  are  relying  on  these  time-saving  (and 
money-saving)  wonder  machines.  Newspapers  are  using  PCs  in  editorial,  classified,  produc¬ 
tion,  advertising,  circulation  and  general  business.  E&P  recognizes  the  important  role  the  PC  is 
playing  in  the  newspaper  industry  and  therefore  in  the  working  lives  of  our  readers.  Our  readers 
want  and  need  to  know  more  about  the  PC,  its  applications,  peripheral  capabilities,  programs 
available ,  costs,  installation  and  varieties.  That’s  why  we’ve  decided  to  do  an  extensive  special 
editorial  focus  on  the  Personal  Computer  and  how  it  relates  to  the  newspaper  industry. 

You’ll  want  to  have  your  PC  equipment  or  PC  related  products  showcased  in  E&P’s  special 
September  3rd  Personal  Computer  issue.  This  issue  will  be  read  by  over  81,000*  newspaper 
professionals  and  is  sure  to  be  a  big  and  popular  issue.  Don’t  miss  this  exclusive  advertising 
opportunity  for  your  products! 

*includes  pass-along  readership. 
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addressed;  when  configured  with 
automated  roll  handling  equipment, 
reelroom  staffing  can  be  virtually  eli¬ 
minated. 

Application  of  robotics  (including 
plate  application  and  removal)  would 
be  most  suitable  at  new  plants  for 
very  large  newspapers,  according  to 
Sumitomo  Corp.’s  Herb  Engel,  who 
functions  as  a  sales  director  in  a  joint 
marketing  effort  for  Mitsubishi  in 
North  America. 

Smaller,  smarter  and  more  versa¬ 
tile  all  describe  developments  in 
newsprint  roll  handling  equipment. 

Lamb,  the  most  recent  entrant  into 
roll  handling  for  newspapers,  showed 
its  compact  (49”  X  67“)  AGV  for  its 
first-in,  first-out  roll  handling  system. 
The  programmable  AG  Vs  operate  on 
an  electronic  guide  path  rather  than  a 
tow  path,  and  utilize  nickle-cadmium 
batteries  that  can  be  recharged  faster 
(at  a  higher  amperage)  than  lead-acid 
storage  batteries.  Contact  shoes 
engage  the  recharge  circuit  in  the 
floor  for  “opportunity  recharging” 
when  temporarily,  even  briefly,  inac¬ 
tive.  Sensors  note  when  the  charge  is 
low  and  direct  the  AGV  for  recharg¬ 
ing. 

The  vehicle’s  size  and  lateral 
mobility  permit  it  to  maneuver  in  tight 
places.  The  roll  holder  atop  the  AGV 
can  revolve  for  proper  roll  orienta¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  to  its  AGV,  Jervis  B. 
Webb  Co.  has  developed  an  automa¬ 
tic  monorail  system  for  newsprint  roll 
transport  that  can  be  used  for  facili¬ 
ties  where  AGV’s  are  not  practical. 

FMC’s  fork-type  AGV  now  has 
higher  lifting  for  use  with  two-high 


rack  storage,  as  well  as  adjustable 
forks  for  handling  rolls  of  various 
sizes,  including  small  butt  rolls.  Also, 
whereas  the  EMC  model  formerly  had 
intermittent  contact  with  the  control¬ 
ler,  it  now  maintains  constant  com¬ 
munication  with  the  host  controller. 

FMC  also  showed  Swiss-made  Von 
Roll  manual  roll-handling  equipment, 
including  conveyors. 

Mailroom  pallet  handling  equip¬ 
ment  is  also  now  offered  by  FMC. 
Product  manager  Bruce  A.  Stouffer 
said  installations  await  construction 
of  new  plants  designed  with  such 
equipment  in  mind. 

The  mailroom  itself  and  mailroom 
vendors,  after  decades  of  getting  no 
respect,  have  come  of  age.  At  this 
year’s  ANPA/TEC,  the  biggest  exhi¬ 
bit  space  was  held  by  a  company  that 
manufactures  inserting  machines. 

There  was  a  new  note  of  self-assur¬ 
ance  in  their  voices  this  year,  too.  A 
reporter  talking  to  Quipp  Systems 
Inc.’s  vice  president  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  was  told,  “Years  ago,  the  mail- 
room  was  a  necessary  evil.  Now  with 
inserting  .  .  .  you’re  adding  value  to 
that  product,  and  the  mailroom  has 
become  a  profit  center.” 

A  few  minutes  later,  a  Ferag  execu¬ 
tive  said,  “The  mailroom  used  to  be  a 
necessary  evil.  Now  you  can  take 
your  mailroom,  automate  it  and  turn  it 
into  a  profit  center.” 

Mailroom  technology  has  not  only 
gone  high-tech  —  a  trend  obvious  for 
the  past  few  years  —  it  has  under¬ 
gone  a  sort  of  sea  change  in  direction. 
Where  once  vendors  talked  about  cut¬ 
ting  labor  costs  in  this  stubbornly 
labor-intensive  department,  now 
there  is  a  concentration  on  profits. 

Hall  Processing  Systems  empha¬ 
sized  this  new  respect  by  taking  a 
historical  approach  in  their  exhibi¬ 
tion. 


“Three  generations  of  Hall” 
showed  their  old  workhorse,  the  Hall 
Monitor  conveyor  and  stacker,  its 
belt  conveyor.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time  it  showed  the  conveyor  with  no 
wire  drives  at  all  and  its  first  single 
copy  gripper  conveying  system. 

Hall’s  entrance  into  gripper  con¬ 
veyors  demonstrated  not  just  a  his¬ 
torical  advance  but  confirmation  of 
the  market’s  demand. 

“Let’s  face  it,  the  industry  wants 
it,”  said  John  R.  Phelan,  Hall’s  man¬ 
ager/marketing  administration. 

Mailroom  vendors  are  moving  in 
another  direction  too:  Increasingly 
they  want  to  sell  entire  mailroom  sys¬ 
tems. 

“We  would  like  very  much  to  find  a 
newspaper  that  is  starting  from 
scratch  [in  a  new  production  facility] 
and  do  the  whole  mailroom,”  a  Ferag 
executive  said. 

Harris  Graphics,  Hall  and  Quipp  all 
emphasized  the  same  approach. 

Once  more  this  year,  plastic  wrap 
was  showing  a  comeback. 

“In  the  1970s,  plastic  wrapping 
gained  some  popularity,  but  then  it 
began  to  fade  out.  Now  each  year  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  popular. 
Newspapers  realized  that  they  go 
through  a  lot  of  trouble  to  make  a 
newspaper  and  if  it  rains  on  the  prod¬ 
uct  or  if  it’s  dropped  in  a  puddle,  it’s 
destroyed,”  said  Barry  J.  Wenter, 
regional  sales  manager  for  Ideal 
Equipment  Company  Ltd. 

Harris  was  showing  a  collator  with 
a  plastic  wrap  that  the  company  was 
pushing  not  simply  for  product  integ¬ 
rity,  but  as  a  way  of  ensuring  that 
inserts  are  delivered.  “Some  carriers, 
as  they  get  more  and  more  inserts, 
might  want  to  dump  them  in  the 
dumpster.  With  a  plastic  bundle,  they 
have  to  deliver.” 


Sll  selects  standard 
platform  for  its 
new  products 

Systems  Integrators  Inc.,  which 
this  spring  announced  it  would  move 
away  from  proprietary  to  standard 
platforms,  said  its  products  would  use 
IBM’s  OS/2  operating  standard  and 
Adobe  Software’s  PostScript  page 
description  language. 

“The  industry  has  demanded  stan¬ 
dard  platforms,  so  we  are  getting  out 
of  the  custom-driven  hardware  and 
software  business,”  Gerald  Babb, 
vice  president  of  marketing,  said  in  an 
interview  at  this  week’s  ANPA/TEC. 

In  choosing  OS/2,  SII  has  opted  for 
an  operating  system  that  has  raised 


great  expectations  among  computer 
users,  but  has  also  been  disappoint¬ 
ingly  slow  in  its  development. 

Babb  said  SII  “firmly  believes” 
OS/2  will  meet  its  future  developrrient 
schedule.  SII’s  own  OS/2  products 
will  ship  in  late  1989,  the  firm  said. 

Typesetter  drivers  using  the  Post¬ 
Script  language  will  be  incorporated 
in  products  delivered  in  August  1988, 
the  company  said.  AdMaker,  a  dis¬ 
play  advertising  product,  will  be  the 
first  of  that  line. 

Sacramento-based  SII  said  a  stan¬ 
dard  platform  would  eliminate  the 
problems  with  proprietary  hardware 
and  software  interconnectibility. 

“There’s  plenty  of  problems,” 
Babb  said.  “It’s  not  going  to  be  a 
cakewalk  .  .  .  but,  once  I  solve  all 
those  problems,  I  don’t  have  to  go 


somewhere  else  and  solve  them  all 
over  again  [for  another  system].” 

Sacramento  Union 
to  become  a  tabloid 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union  will 
switch  to  a  tabloid  format  in  August. 

“The  change  will  make  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union  a  brighter,  breezier 
newspaper  in  this  competitive  city 
and  give  readers  a  genuine  alternative 
in  the  marketplace,”  said  Jack  Bates, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
137-year-old  broadsheet  Union. 
“Virtually  everyone  we’ve  talked  to 
about  the  new  design  is  enthusiastic 
and  supportive.” 

The  other  general  circulation  daily 
newspaper  in  the  city  is  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee. 
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schools,  our  government  and  our 
newspapers  and,  if  we  stand  by  and 
let  it  happen,  it  will  eventually  be  the 
failure  of  our  civilization. 

James  Madison  said,  “A  people 
who  mean  to  be  their  own  governors 
must  arm  themselves  with  the  power 
knowledge  gives.  A  popular  govern¬ 
ment  without  popular  information  or 
the  means  of  acquiring  it  is  but  a  pro¬ 
logue  to  a  farce  or  a  tragedy,  or  per¬ 
haps  both.” 

Democracy  is  brimming  with 
power  but  also  burdened  with  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  a  citizenry  that  is  illit¬ 
erate  is  ill-prepared  to  deal  with 
either.  Each  of  the  complex  issues 
facing  America  today  and  into  the 
21st  century  requires  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing  than  a  75-second  sound  bite 
can  provide. 

Why  are  two  of  five  voting-age 
adults  in  America  abdicating  the  very 
right  on  which  this  nation  was 
founded  —  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  leader?  Less  than  60%  of  the 
potential  electorate  voted  in  the  1984 
presidential  election;  predictions  are 
just  as  dismal  for  this  year.  Does  the 
inability  to  make  an  informed  deci¬ 
sion  affect  the  desire  to  try?  Perhaps  it 
is  time  for  study  on  the  correlation 
between  literacy  and  voter  participa¬ 
tion. 

Our  children  must  be  informed  and 
they  must  participate,  or  else  they 
forfeit  their  percentage  of  power  in 
this  country.  Knowledge  is  power.  If 
kids  do  not  know  enough  to  decide 
their  futures,  someone  who  knows 
more  than  they  do  will  decide  for 
them  and,  if  current  trends  continue, 
that  someone  may  not  be  someone 
educated  in  America;  a  recent  inter¬ 
national  calculus  and  algebra  test 
shows  the  best  U.S.  high  school 
seniors  finishing  last  among  students 
from  all  developed  countries. 

As  proprietors  of  the  one  form  of 
literature  that  binds  us  together  as  a 
nation,  we  must  take  the  crusade  for 
literacy  and  good  education  upon 
ourselves.  The  newspaper  is  no  less  a 
public  utility,  serving  no  less  vital  a 
f^unction,  than  the  companies  that 
bring  us  heat  and  light  and  water. 

If  the  water  supply  were 
threatened,  government  and^r  water 
companies  would  launch  a  massive 
campaign  to  save  it  —  not  just  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  own  interests  but  because 
people  cannot  live  without  water. 

When  our  cities  have  found  them¬ 
selves  without  electrical  current, 
power  companies  have  thrown  their 


huge  resources  behind  the  problem  — 
not  just  to  keep  up  their  profit  mar¬ 
gins  but  because  in  America  in  1988 
people  depend  on  electricity. 

How  then,  when  the  ability  of  our 
citizens  to  read  and  write  and  make 
informed,  productive  decisions  about 
the  future  of  our  nation  is  at  stake,  can 
we  hesitate? 

This  is  not  a  new  idea.  Just  over  two 
years  ago,  Jonathan  Kozol,  author  of 
Illiterate  America,  addressed  the 
members  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  With  an  elo¬ 
quence  that  inspired  ANPA  mem¬ 
bers,  Kozol  warned  us  that  illiteracy 
was  a  threat  not  only  to  us  as  an 
industry,  but  to  the  existence  of  a  free 
press  and  the  future  of  our  democ¬ 
racy.  Cox  Newspapers  gave  Kozol  an 
opportunity  to  elaborate  on  his  call  to 
newspaper  industry  action,  and  he 
responded  with  Where  Stands  the 
Republic?  A  Warning  and  a  Chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  Nation’s  Press. 


1,  Advocacy.  “The  goal,”  Kozol 
writes,  “is  for  newspapers  to  step 
forward  as  the  surrogates  for  those 
who  have  no  voice,  no  verbal  skills,  to 
press  the  cause  themselves.”  Oufi 
news  and  editorial  staffs  should  be  the 
catalysts  for  an  intelligent  investiga¬ 
tion  and  discussion  of  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  our  current  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  Our  unspoken  policy  of  writing 
positively  about  all  educational 
efforts  has  been  misguided  in  recent 
years,  and  I  would  like  to  see  it  pass 
away  entirely. 

To  some  extent,  our  experience  at 
the  Baltimore  Sun  appears  to  show 
that  the  educational  establishment  is 
ready  to  listen. 

News  departments  also  need  more 
reporters  on  education  beats  and  we 
should  think  about  a  national  network 
to  spread  the  word  about  education 
programs  that  are  working,  and  to 
look  at  why.  Most  major  news  opera¬ 
tions  treat  education  as  strictly  a  local 


If  you  think  the  current  readership  numbers  are 
alarming,  just  think  where  those  numbers  wili  be  in 
10  years,  if  we  fail  to  act. 


Some  of  America’s  newspapers  are 
already  meeting  the  challenge:  the 
Gannett  Foundation’s  Literacy  Chal¬ 
lenge  gave  $1.35  million  to  literacy 
programs  this  year.  Chicago  Tribune 
Charities  has  been  a  major  contribu¬ 
tor  of  both  money  and  resources  to 
literacy  programs. 

Newsday's  effort  includes  a  toll- 
free  hotline  to  help  match  potential 
reading  tutors  with  potential  stu¬ 
dents. 

All  of  us  should  leave  here  today 
with  a  renewed  commitment  to  the 
crusade  for  literacy  in  America.  If  you 
have  never  read  Kozol’s  report,  I 
urge  you  to  contact  Cox  Newspapers 
for  a  copy.  Read  it,  get  inspired.  You 
must  go  back  and  wield  your  influ¬ 
ence  not  only  on  your  promotion 
departments  but  throughout  your 
newspaper  companies. 

If  you  think  the  current  readership 
numbers  are  alarming,  just  think 
where  those  numbers  will  be  in  10 
years  if  we  fail  to  act.  In  fact,  if  some¬ 
thing  drastic  is  not  done,  many  of  our 
newspapers  will  not  be  around  in  ten 
years.  Since  1950,  more  than  30  major 
metropolitan  daily  newspapers  have 
ceased  to  exist.  Our  survival  as  an 
industry  and  as  a  nation  requires 
action. 

What  can  we  do?  Jonathan  Kozol 
should  know,  and  here  are  some  of  his 
suggestions: 


issue,  covering  only  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  their  own  areas.  Too  many 
locally  successful  programs  go  unre¬ 
ported  in  other  regions  where  they 
might  serve  as  models. 

2.  Use  the  newspaper’s  pages  to 
advance  specific  goals.  From  our  edi¬ 
torial  staffs  —  How  about  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  tabloids  aimed  at  beginning 
adult  readers?  Providing  relevant 
reading  materials  is  a  great  motiva¬ 
tional  tool.  “Dick  and  Jane”  will  not 
engage  adult  readers  but  a  limited- 
vocabulary  instructional  piece  on 
applying  for  a  consumer  loan  or  pro- 
( Continued  on  page  70) 
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AAEC:  Pulitzer  rules  were  not  followed 

Discussion  centers  on  awarding  of  1988  editoriai  cartooning  prize  to 
Doug  Mariette.  And  Berke  Breathed  taiks  about  his  ’87  Puiitzer 


By  David  Astor 

Dissatisfaction  with  Pulitzer  Prize 
selection  emerged  for  the  second  year 
in  a  row  at  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Editorial  Cartoonists  (AAEC) 
convention,  although  discussion  was 
much  less  heated  than  in  1987. 

Last  year,  a  number  of  AAEC 
attendees  in  Washington,  D.C., 
expressed  anger  over  the  awarding  of 
the  1987  editorial  cartooning  Pulitzer 
to  “Bloom  County”  creator  Berke 
Breathed  —  arguing  that  an  occasion¬ 
ally  political  comic  strip  cartoonist 
did  not  deserve  the  prize.  Interest¬ 
ingly  enough.  Breathed  was  invited  to 
use  the  keynote  speech  at  the  end  of 
the  AAEC’s  1988  convention  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  June  1-4  to  defend  himself. 

During  the  morning  prior  to 
Breathed’s  June  4  speech  (covered 
later  in  this  story),  AAEC  members 
commented  about  editorial  cartoonist 
Doug  Marlette’s  1988  Pulitzer.  There 
was  no  talk  this  time  of  the  recipient 
not  deserving  the  award  (several 
AAEC  members  praised  Marlette’s 
ability  as  a  cartoonist),  but  there  was 
talk  about  rules  not  being  followed. 

Pulitzer  guidelines  state  that  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon  entrants  should  submit 
10  cartoons  drawn  within  the  previ¬ 
ous  one-year  period.  But  AAEC 
president  Ed  Stein  told  attendees  at 
the  AAEC’s  June  4  business  meeting 
that  more  than  that  number  were  sub- 


Berke  Breathed 


Ed  Stein 


mitted  on  Marlette’s  behalf  and  that 
some  of  the  cartoons  predated  1987. 

One  member  of  the  audience  added 
that  the  Mariette  submission  was  not 
the  only  one  that  didn’t  follow  the 
rules.  He  contended  that  “a  ton  of 
entries”  were  guilty  of  this. 

“Perhaps  it  would  be  appropriate 
next  year  to  send  all  the  work  we’ve 
ever  done,”  cracked  Stein,  who  does 
editorial  cartoons  for  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News  and  Newspa¬ 
per  Enterprise  Association  (NEA). 

Mariette,  who  is  with  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  Creators  Syndicate, 
was  contacted  at  home  for  comment 
June  8.  He  admitted  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  entered  more  than  10  of  his  car¬ 
toons  as  well  as  several  pre-1987 
drawings,  but  added  that  there  was  a 
reason  for  this. 

Mariette  explained  that  his  1987 
cartoons  about  the  PTL  scandal  were 
the  culmination  of  a  decade  of  satiriz¬ 
ing  Jim  and  Tammy  Bakker  and  their 
corrupt  ministry.  So  it  was  decided 
that  nine  cartoons  on  various  subjects 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Pulitzer 
jury  and  that  the  10th  submission 
would  be  comprised  of  a  selection  of 
PTL  cartoons  from  both  1987  (when 
thj  scandal  became  a  national  story) 
and  the  previous  decade  (when  the 
story  was  basically  local). 

“The  PTL  scandal  came  to  a  head 
in  1987,  but  it  had  played  out  for  10 
years,”  said  Mariette.  “As 


[Constitution  editor]  Bill  Kovach  said 
in  his  letter  to  the  Pulitzer  jury,  these 
things  do  not  fit  neatly  into  one  year.” 

It  was  “very  gracious”  of  Kovach 
to  agree  to  send  some  older  PTL  car¬ 
toons,  added  Mariette,  because  this 
meant  that  work  done  for  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer  would  be  included  in 
the  submission.  Mariette  was  at  the 
North  Carolina  paper  —  which  also 
sent  a  cover  letter  on  his  behalf  to  the 
Pulitzer  jury  —  until  the  spring  of 
1987. 

Mariette  said  submitting  more  than 
10  cartoons  as  well  as  older  drawings 
was  a  “gamble”  that  “could  have 
worked  against  me.”  He  noted  that  he 
recently  lost  at  least  one  editorial  car¬ 
toon  contest  for  exceeding  his  sub¬ 
mission  allotment  in  this  same  way. 

As  for  the  AAEC  comments,  Mar¬ 
iette  said  editorial  cartoonists  should 
stop  worrying  about  who  receives  the 
Pulitzer  and  just  “work  harder”  to  try 
to  win  it  themselves.  “It  seems 
strange,”  Mariette  added,  “for  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists  —  who  are  rule 
breakers  and  benders  —  to  be  urging 
rigid  adherence  to  rules.  They  should 
lighten  up.  Lighten  up,  guys!” 

But  one  AAEC  member,  speaking 
June  3,  said  it  wasn’t  fair  for  some 
people  to  follow  the  rules  and  not 
others. 

Pulitzer  board  secretary  Robert 
Christopher,  also  contacted  June  8, 
said  a  number  of  submissions  are 


Doug  Mariette 
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Berke  Breathed  (left)  and  Ed  Stein  (right)  prior  to  Breathed's  speech.  In  the 
middle  is  editorial  cartoonist  Steve  Benson  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  Tribune 
Media  Services.  (Photo  by  David  Astor.) 


always  received  that  don’t  exactly 
follow  guidelines.  If  there’s  time,  he 
added,  a  correct  resubmission  is 
requested  (“we  wage  kind  of  a  con¬ 
stant  battle’’).  But  Christopher  said 
he  can’t  remember  an  incorrect  sub¬ 
mission  being  disqualified  even  if  it’s 
too  late  for  a  resubmission. 

“We  try  to  be  flexible  about  it,’’ 
said  Christopher.  “It  would  obvi¬ 
ously  be  foolish  to  deny  the  prize  to  a 
highly  distinguished  entry  because 
the  sponsoring  paper  [failed  to  follow] 
the  stipulations  in  a  minor  way.” 

“No  one  gets  an  unfair  advan¬ 
tage,”  continued  Christopher.  If 
more  than  10  editorial  cartoons  are 
received,  he  explained,  only  10  are 
judged.  And  Christopher  said  car¬ 
toons  predating  the  previous  year  are 
not  judged  either. 

Christopher —  who  noted  that  “the 
rules  exist  not  to  penalize  people”  but 
to  give  jurors  a  manageable  amount  of 
work  to  consider  —  said  jurors  have 
the  option  of  perusing  extra  cartoons 
as  “backup  material.”  This  would  be 
similar  to  the  way  they  look  at,  say,  an 
investigative  reporter’s  1986  articles 
covering  the  same  subject  as  1987 
stories  submitted  for  Pulitzer  consid¬ 
eration. 

Ed  Stein  also  discussed  the  1987 
Pulitzer  situation  at  the  June  4  busi¬ 
ness  session.  At  last  year’s  meeting, 
the  AAEC  passed  a  resolution  asking 
that  the  five-person  Pulitzer  jury  for 
editorial  cartooning  have  cartooning 
representation  —  or  at  least  people 
with  more  cartooning  knowledge  (see 
E&P,  May  16,  1987).  This,  the  AAEC 
hoped,  would  help  prevent  the 
awarding  of  the  Pulitzer  to  people  — 
such  as  Breathed  —  that  it  considered 
inappropriate. 

Stein  said  he  called  and  wrote  the 
Pulitzer  board  about  changing  the 
jury’s  makeup,  and  also  asked  that  a 
Pulitzer  delegation  attend  the  1988 
convention  to  discuss  the  matter. 
“None  of  the  jurors  came,”  said 


Stein,  who  basically  seemed  to  feel 
that  little  progress  had  been  made  in 
changing  the  selection  process  for  the 
editorial  cartooning  Pulitzer. 

Christopher,  however,  stated:  “1 
think  they  [the  AAEC]  had  more 
effect  than  they  recognize.”  He  said 
that  after  the  AAEC’s  1987  meeting,  a 
Pulitzer  board  committee  studied  the 
matter  and  resolved  to  make  sure  that 
the  Pulitzer  jury  for  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ing  had  more  members  knowledge¬ 
able  about  the  subject.  Changes  were 
made,  continued  Christopher,  who 
cited  the  addition  of  jury  members 
with  direct  experience  selecting  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  during  their  careers  as 
newspaper  editors. 

He  said  the  Pulitzer  board  is  still 
reluctant  to  put  a  cartoonist  on  the 
jury  because  of  potential  conflicts  of 
interest.  “We  have  never  had  a  play¬ 
wright  on  the  drama  jury  for  similar 
reasons,”  Christopher  commented. 

Breathed  —  whose  “Bloom 
County”  strip  is  syndicated  by  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
(WPWG)  to  over  1,000  papers  — 
spoke  at  the  AAEC  banquet  in  Mil¬ 
waukee’s  Marc  Plaza  Hotel  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  June  4. 

Stein  said  Breathed  was  invited 
because  “it  was  only  fair”  that  he  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  respond  to 
1987  banquet  speaker  Pat  Oliphant, 
the  Universal  Press  Syndicate  editorial 
cartoonist  who  sharply  criticized 
Breathed  and  the  Pulitzer  selection 
(see  E&P,  May  23,  1987). 

While  introducing  Breathed  June  4, 
Stein  recalled  the  phone  conversation 
in  which  he  had  asked  him  to  speak. 
He  said  the  surprised  Breathed 
replied:  “[The  editorial  cartoonists] 
don’t  want  to  hear  from  me.  They 
hate  me!” 

Stein,  however,  said  that  “most 
members  of  the  organization  are 
admirers”  of  “Bloom  County.”  And 
he  added  that  he  was  personally 
“impressed”  with  Breathed’s  “intel¬ 


ligence”  and  “energy.” 

Breathed  opened  his  speech  by 
noting  he  was  one  of  three  humor  strip 
category  runners-up  to  “The  Born 
Loser”  creator  Art  Sansom  of  NEA 
during  the  National  Cartoonists  Soci¬ 
ety’s  (NCS)  May  28  Reuben  Award 
ceremony  in  San  Francisco  (see  E&P, 
June  4). 

He  added  that  he  could  have  com¬ 
plained  about  not  winning,  called  for  a 
new  selection  process,  and  so  on.  “I 
thought  of  instigating  all  of  this,”  said 
Breathed.  “Then  1  thought,  nah,  it’s 
been  done  before.”  The  Opus  the 
penguin  creator,  of  course,  was  refer¬ 
ring  to  last  year’s  AAEC  reaction  to 
his  winning  of  the  Pulitzer. 

“Cathy”  creator  Cathy  Guisewite 
of  Universal  and  “Doonesbury” 
creator  Garry  Trudeau  of  Universal 
were  the  other  nominees  in  the  NCS 
humor  strip  balloting.  Breathed 
observed  that  it  is  an  “outrage”  that 
Trudeau  has  never  won  a  Reuben 
Award  since  starting  “Doonesbury” 
in  1970. 

Referring  to  the  Pulitzers  again. 
Breathed  said  there  is  nothing  in  the 
eligibility  guidelines  forbidding  a 
comic  strip  creator  from  competing 
for  the  editorial  cartooning  prize. 

“Neither  1  nor  the  Pulitzer  jury 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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(Continued  from  page  67) 
consider  ‘Bloom  County’  a  political 
cartoon,”  he  declared  (although  the 
‘Bloom’  strips  submitted  to  the  jury 
did  feature  political  and  social  com¬ 
mentary).  “We  [editorial  cartoonists 
and  Breathed]  have  almost  nothing  in 
common.  We  serve  different  masters. 
The  only  thing  we  do  share”  are  the 
ambiguous  Pulitzer  guidelines. 

A  Pulitzer  choice  can  always  be 
questioned,  added  Breathed,  who 
asked  rhetorically  if  Doug  Marlette 
was  better  than  editorial  cartoonist 
Tom  Toles  (of  the  Buffalo  News  and 
Universal),  “Washingtoon”  creator 
Mark  Alan  Stamaty  (of  the  Village 
Voice  and  WPWG),  “Ernie  Book’s 
Comeek”  creator  Lynda  Barry  (of 
Acme  Features  Syndicate),  or  Dr. 
Seuss. 

Breathed  related  an  imaginary  dis¬ 
cussion  the  Pulitzer  jurors  might  have 
had  when  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
honor  “Bloom  County”  last  year. 
One  juror,  according  to  this  Breathed 
scenario,  warned  that  editorial  car¬ 
toonists  “will  be  pissed”  if  “Bloom” 
got  the  prize.  But  another  responded 
that  “they’re  always  pissed”  anyway 
about  getting  edited  and  other  mat¬ 
ters. 

Maybe,  joked  Breathed,  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  decision  was  “cooked  up  by  Ollie 
North”  to  annoy  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ists.  Or  maybe  “my  ticket,”  said 
Breathed,  was  not  taking  himself  too 
“seriously.” 

While  getting  in  some  digs  at  the 
AAEC,  Breathed  did  say  it  was  very 
“commendable”  and  “gracious”  of 
the  organization  to  invite  him  to 
speak.  And  he  cited  AAEC  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Ben  Sargent  (who  is  with  the 
Austin  American-Statesman  and  Uni¬ 
versal)  for  his  graciousness  in  sending 
him  a  congratulatory  telegram  last 
year. 

With  all  the  controversy,  said 
Breathed,  “my  [Pulitzer]  plaque  is 
still  hanging  on  the  wall  and  my  dog 
still  loves  me.”  And  then  he  told  the 
audience  with  a  smile:  “I  hope  your 
pens  all  clog  five  minutes  before 
deadline.” 

Just  prior  to  Breathed’s  speech, 
three  AAEC  award  winners  were 
announced.  Jurg  “Jusp”  Spahr  of 
Switzerland  received  the  distin¬ 
guished  foreign  cartoonist  honor,  Roy 
Peterson  of  the  Vancouver  Sun  and 
Torstar  Syndicate  got  the  Ink  Bottle 
Award  for  his  contributions  to 
AAEC,  and  Paul  Tarr  received  the 
John  Locher  Memorial  Award  for 
promising  cartoonists. 

After  accepting  his  award  from 
Dick  Locher  (the  Chicago  Tribune! 


At  the  AAEC  business  meeting  are  (from  left)  organization  vice  president  Brian 
Basset,  secretary/treasurer  Jim  Larrick  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  vice  president 
Ben  Sargent,  and  president  Ed  Stein.  (Photo  by  David  Astor.) 

Tribune  Media  Services  editorial  car-  (j.S.  see  each  other, 
toonist  who  is  the  late  John’s  father),  aIso,  Detroit  News  editorial  car- 
Tarr  thanked  the  AAEC  for  being  “so  toonist  Draper  Hill  reported  on  his 

nice  to  neophytes.”  Several  promi-  efforts  to  convince  the  U.S.  Postal 

nent  editorial  cartoonists,  for  Service  to  issue  a  stamp  honoring 

instance,  reviewed  the  portfolios  of  legendary  cartoonist  Thomas  Nast. 

young  cartoonists  at  the  AAEC  Hill  said  that  if  people  send  him  letters 

meeting  June  2  and  3.  supporting  the  stamp  proposal,  he 

The  New  York  City-based  Tarr  has  will  forward  them  to  the  U.S.  Citi- 

done  work  for  College  Press  Service,  zens  Stamp  Advisory  Committee. 

Syndicated  Writers  and  Artists,  and  Hill’s  address  at  the  News  is  615 

various  publications.  Lafayette  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Spahr  —  who  is  affiliated  with  a  48231. 

Swiss  daily  newspaper,  weekly  in  another  matter,  Stein  thanked 
paper,  and  magazine  —  does  gag  car-  Sargent  and  a  law  firm  for  their  work 

toons,  sports  cartoons,  books,  ads,  on  an  AAEC  brief  supporting  the  ulti- 

and  more,  and  is  artistic  adviser/cura-  mately  successful  defense  of  Larry 

tor  of  the  Collection  of  Caricatures*  Flynt,  who  had  been  sued  by  right- 

Cartoons  museum  in  Basel.  He  wing  evangelist  Jerry  Falwell  over  an 

received  his  award  from  Jerry  Robin-  ad  parody  appearing  in  Hustler  maga- 

son  of  the  Cartoonists  and  Writers  zine  (see  E&P,  May  30,  1987).  Many 

Syndicate.  journalistic  organizations  reluctantly 

Presenting  the  Peterson  honor  was  backed  Flynt  because  they  felt  Fal- 
Etta  Hulme  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-  well’s  attempt  to  get  damages  for 
Telegram  and  NEA.  emotional  distress  constituted  an  end 

Before  the  awards  were  presented,  run  around  libel  law. 

Stein  noted  that  AAEC  membership  And  Lucy  Caswell,  curator  of  Oh  o 
has  increased  from  150  in  the  late  state  University’s  Library  for  Com- 
1970s  to  over  300  today.  And  editorial  munication  and  Graphic  Arts, 
cartoonist  Bill  Sanders  of  the  reported  that  she  has  received 

kee  Journal  and  North  America  Sy ndi-  $65 ,000  of  a  three-year  $  1 00,000  grant 

cate  paid  tribute  to  the  founders  of  the  from  the  Hearst  Foundation  to  orga- 
31-year-oId  AAEC.  nize  and  catalog  collections  of  the 

The  banquet  ended  with  music  AAEC,  National  Cartoonists  Soci- 
from  a  band  composed  of  several  edi-  ety,  late  “Pogo”  creator  Walt  Kelly, 

torial  cartoonists.  late  “Terry  and  the  Pirates”/“Steve 

A  number  of  other  matters  were  Canyon”  creator  Milton  Caniff,  and 
also  discussed  at  the  business  meeting  literary/licensing  agent  Toni  Mendez 
that  morning.  of  New  York  City.  Caswell  said  the 

Jerry  Robinson  described  his  AAEC  archives  will  be  worked  on 
travels  to  the  Soviet  Union  last  year  next. 

(see  E&P,  December  5)  and  this  New  AAEC  officers  were  nomi- 
spring.  During  the  second  trip,  Robin-  nated  at  the  end  of  the  business  meet- 
son  worked  on  a  part-animated/part-  jng,  with  ballots  scheduled  to  go  out 
live  film  called  Stereotypes,  which  next  month.  Candidates  include  Sar- 
talks  about  how  the  U.S.S.R.  and  gent  for  president;  Lee  Judge  of  the 

Kansas  City  Times,  Signe  Wilkinson 
of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  and 
Dick  Wright  of  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal-Bulletin  and  United  Feature 
^  Syndicate  for  vice  presidents;  Jim 
Lange  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklaho- 
p  man  for  secretary/treasurer;  and 
I  f  t  Brian  Basset  of  the  Seattle  Times  and 
^  Sam  Rawls  of  NEA  for  directors. 

®  It  was  decided  that  the  1991  AAEC 
Jurg  Spahr  with  one  of  his  cartoons.  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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convention  will  be  held  in  Memphis. 
The  1989  and  1990  meetings  have 
already  been  scheduled  for  Newport, 
R.I.,  and  Seattle. 

More  AAEC  coverage  and  photos 
will  appear  in  upcoming  E&P  issues. 

Briggs  hits  the  road 

Drive-in  movie  columnist  Joe  Bob 
Briggs  is  visiting  10  cities  between 
June  20  and  July  1  “to  run  for  Presi¬ 
dent  and,  incidentally,  to  promote  his 
new  .  .  .  fact-free  autobiography.” 

The  book/media  tour  for  A  Guide  to 
Western  Civilization,  or  My  Story 
(Delacorte)  will  take  Briggs  to  New 
York,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Washington,  D.C.,  New  Orleans, 
Denver,  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  and 
Los  Angeles. 

Briggs  —  a  guest  on  Fox  Televi¬ 
sion’s  Late  Show  June  10  —  is  with 
Creators  Syndicate  and  The  Movie 
Channel,  which  is  cosponsoring  the 
tour  with  Dell  Publishing. 

He’s  not  ‘deceased’ 

Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  presi¬ 


dent  Lou  Schwartz  recently  received 
a  letter  from  a  New  York  City  law 
firm  saying  “we  have  learned” 
Richard  S.  Newcombe  “is 
deceased.” 

Schwartz  sent  a  copy  to  New¬ 
combe  —  the  Creators  Syndicate 
president  who  formerly  worked  for 
LATS  —  with  a  note:  “This  isn’t  true, 
is  it?” 

The  very  much  alive  Newcombe 
then  wrote  the  law  firm  asking  to 
know  the  source  of  the  death  rumor. 
He  added:  “In  the  meantime,  if  you 
have  good  legal  news,  1  am  alive  and 
well  and  interested  to  hear  it.  If  the 
news  is  bad  —  for  instance,  if  you  are 
threatening  a  lawsuit  —  by  all  means 
consider  me  deceased  .  .  .  .” 

Seven  serializations 

Several  books  are  being  serialized 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

They  include  Gail  Sheehy’s  Char¬ 
acter:  America’s  Search  for  Leader¬ 
ship  (Morrow),  Ben  Bradlee  Jr.’s 
Guts  and  Glory:  The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
Oliver  North,  Lee  lacocca’s  (with 
Sonny  Kleinfield)  Talking  Straight 
(Bantam),  and  Natan  Sharansky’s 
Fear  No  Evil  (Random  House). 

Also:  Larry  King’s  (with  Peter 
Occhiogrosso)  Tell  It  to  the  King  (Put¬ 


nam),  millionaire  industrialist 
Harvey  Mackay’s  Swim  With  the 
Sharks  (William  and  Morrow),  and 
Tom  Hayden’s  Reunion:  A  Memoir 
(Random  House). 


Cartoon  competition 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian  is 
holding  its  1988  cartoon  contest. 

Judges  include  “Zippy  the  Pin¬ 
head”  creator  Bill  Griffith  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  “Wee  Pals”  cre¬ 
ator  Morrie  Turner  of  North  America 
Syndicate,  and  administrator  Barry 
Gantt  of  S.F.’s  Cartoon  Art  Museum. 

Rules  and  entry  forms  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  weekly  paper 
at  2700  19th  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94110-2189. 

On  PLO  chief  killing 

A  three-part  series  about  the  Israeli 
assassination  of  PLO  military  chief 
Abu  Jihad  this  April  is  being  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  New  York  Times  Syndica¬ 
tion  Sales  Corporation. 

The  1,800-word  stories  by  David 
Halevy  and  Neil  C.  Livingstone  are 
excerpted  from  the  June  Washingto¬ 
nian  magazine. 
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tecting  children  from  the  hazards  of 
lead  paint  has  a  good  shot.  This  type 
of  material  can  teach  new  readers  to 
go  without  fear  to  a  newspaper  for 
information.  Many  of  our  colleagues 
have  already  adopted  this  idea  on  a 
limited  basis. 

Kozol  also  suggests  that  newspa¬ 
pers  aim  some  features  at  student 
readers  every  day.  A  1986  University 
of  Illinois  study  of  teen-age  newspa¬ 
per  readership,  commissioned  by  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald,  asked  adoles¬ 
cents  why  they  often  choose  sources 
other  than  newspapers  for  their  news 
information.  Two  of  their  chief  com¬ 
plaints  were  that  “newspaper  manag¬ 
ers  don’t  really  consider  what  teens 
like  to  read”;  and  “There  aren’t  many 
newspaper  articles  relevant  to  [their] 
hobbies.”  Since  patterns  set  in 
adolescence  follow  us  throughout  our 
lives,  we  must  instill  in  these  young 
readers  a  craving  for  and  an  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  reading  the  newspaper. 

3.  Back  to  Kozol:  Use  your  news¬ 
paper’s  outreach  power  to  launch  city¬ 
wide  or  regional  events  that  reward 
successful  efforts  and,  in  general, 
intensify  the  public’s  recognition  of  the 
role  of  books  and  authors  in  the  life  of  a 
community.  As  marketing  profession¬ 
als,  you  have  great  influence  over  the 
public  service  campaigns  your  news¬ 
paper  chooses  to  launch.  Why  not  aim 
you  next  effort  at  improved  education 
or  broadened  literacy  programs  in 
your  community?  I  know  that  there  is 
no  shortage  of  worthy  causes,  but  this 
is  a  choice  you  can  justify  to  even  the 
most  pragmatic  corporate  executive 
just  by  quoting  Leo  Bogart’s  num¬ 
bers. 

Finally,  from  Kozol:  Use  your 
newspaper’s  corporate  power  and 
prestige  to  make  possible  a  vast  expan¬ 
sion  of  all  local  programs. 


This  means,  among  other  things, 
making  the  funding  of  literacy  pro¬ 
grams  one  of  your  priorities.  Give  a 
lot,  if  you  can.  If  not,  give  a  little. 

We  also  spend  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  selling  businesses  on 
the  power  of  newspaper  advertising; 
let  us  take  advantage  of  it  ourselves. 
Let  us  start  a  major  public  service 
advertising  campaign  to  promote  the 
problems  of  —  and  potential  solu¬ 
tions  to  —  illiteracy  in  America.  The 
ads  could  run  in  every  newspaper  in 
the  country,  with  each  customized  to 
tell  what  the  local  newspaper  is  doing 
or  plans  to  do  about  the  problem. 

1  would  also  like  to  see  every  stu¬ 
dent  completing  a  certified  literacy 
program  to  receive  a  library  card  and 
a  six-month  newspaper  subscription 
when  he  receives  his  diploma.  Since 
our  auditing  procedures  discourage 
the  distribution  of  unpaid  newspa¬ 
pers,  maybe  we  should  establish  a 
national  fund  to  which  foundations 
and  corporations  —  including  those 
in  our  industry  —  could  contribute  to 
cover  the  cost  of  these  subscriptions. 
I  would  wager  that  many  of  the  recipi¬ 
ents  would  be  coverted  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  at  the  end  of  their  free  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

What  else  do  we  have  to  offer?  Our 
facilities.  Literacy  programs  are 
knocking  down  doors  looking  for 
places  for  tutors  to  work  with  stu¬ 
dents.  Why  not  offer  to  let  this  work 
take  place  inside  structures  built  for 
the  flow  of  words  and  ideas?  Some  of 
our  colleages  have  opened  spaces  in 
their  buildings  that  go  unused  or 
underused  in  the  evenings  or  on 
weekends.  The  rest  of  us  could  fol¬ 
low. 

But  our  efforts  cannot  provide  the 
financial  wherewithal  to  change  this 
disastrous  course.  It  will  take  a 
nationwide  effort  using  the  vast 
resources  of  federal,  state  and  local 
government  to  make  the  literacy  pro¬ 
gram  work.  If  we  could  get  out  of  the 
swamp  of  curriculum  arguments  and 
into  the  sunlight  of  reading,  we  could 


make  some  progress. 

We  need  an  old-fashioned  crusade. 
Newspapers  know  how  to  do  that: 
When  Standard  Oil  got  too  big,  the 
muckrakers  stopped  it.  When  the 
meat-packers  went  bad,  muckrakers 
exposed  them.  When  Tammany  Hall 
corruption  threatened  New  York 
City,  papers  exposed  them. 

In  1970,  John  Filo  —  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  Evening  Sun  —  photo¬ 
graphed  an  anguished  young  woman 
kneeling  over  the  body  of  a  Kent  State 
student  who  had  been  killed  by  a 
National  Guard  bullet.  That  photo, 
which  appeared  in  newspapers 
around  the  world,  won  John  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  and  planted  in  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple’s  minds  the  idea  that  something 
dangerous  was  happening  in  our 
country,  something  that  needed  our 
attention.  The  Kent  State  tragedy 
need  not  be  repeated  so  long  as  any¬ 
one  who  saw  that  photograph  can 
speak  up  for  a  different  way  of  dealing 
with  our  differences. 

In  1972,  our  colleagues  at  the 
Washington  Post  took  their  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  public  trust  so  seriously 
that  a  president  was  eventually  forced 
to  leave  office.  Whenever  greed  or 
apathy  have  threatened  to  interrupt 
the  progress  of  our  democracy,  news¬ 
papers  have  tried  to  keep  us  honest. 

When  our  planet  needed  a  saving 
voice,  the  news  and  editorial  pages  of 
our  nation’s  newspapers  insisted  that 
we  had  to  be  accountable  for  the  dam¬ 
age  we  were  doing  to  our  ecology.  An 
informed  public  continues  to  pressure 
business  and  government  not  to 
destroy  our  environment. 

The  illiteracy  threat  and  the  educa¬ 
tion  mess  are  infinitely  more  serious. 
It  is  time  we  took  off  the  gloves  and 
exposed  shoddy  school  boards, 
administrators  and  teachers. 

We  must  make  this  our  crusade  for 
the  new  century:  an  America  where 
every  person  can  find  access  to  his 
most  fundamental  right  —  the  right  to 
know. 


Ombudsman 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


credibility,  except  in  the  rarest  of 
circumstances  —  and  only  then  if 
approved  by  the  executive  editor  or 
managing  editor.  In  such  instances 
the  target  of  the  criticism  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  respond  in  the 
same  story.  If  the  target  declines  to 
comment,  a  paragraph  stating  that 
must  be  included  in  the  story. 

“This  policy  also  applies  generally 


to  stories  we  use  from  the  Associated 
Press,  other  wires,  syndicates  and 
other  newspapers.  However,  it  is 
common  practice  for  governmental 
department  spokesmen  and  other 
sources  in  Washington  to  release  offi¬ 
cial  information  on  the  condition  of 
not  being  named.  In  such  instances 
this  policy  may  be  relaxed  in  wire 
service  stories,  if  approved  by  the 
appropriate  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor.” 

Other  portions  of  the  policy  remain 
unchanged,  including  the  require¬ 
ment  that  an  unnamed  source  be  told 
that  if  the  company  is  unable  to  pre¬ 


vail  in  legal  efforts  to  forestall  an 
order  to  disclose  his,  identity,  the 
court  order  will  be  obeyed.  This 
would  occur  only  after  the  newspa¬ 
pers  had  done  “everything  legally 
possible  to  protect  the  identity  of  the 
source.” 

If  a  source  refuses  to  accept  these 
conditions,  “the  confidentiality 
remains  intact  and  the  story  v.'ill  get 
killed.”  If  confidentiality  is  pledged, 
the  policy  states  it  will  be  observed  by 
each  editor  or  manager  learning  the 
source’s  identity,  and  “the  reasons 
for  granting  anonymity  must  be  stated 
clearly  in  the  story.” 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CHILDREN/TEENS 


CELEBRITY  TEEN  TALK:  A  weekly 
column  featuring  interviews  with  big 
name  teen  TV,  movie  &  recording  stars, 
w/  a  trivia  contest!  Call  (914) 
591-6470. 


“SENIOR  CLINIC".  Specialist  Geriatric 
Medicine  writes  America’s  only  health 
column  addressing  all  the  medical 
issues  of  middle  life  and  better.  "Time¬ 
ly,  Incisive,  Excellent  Reader 
Response"  Rochester,  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  (since  1982).  7th  yr.  Week¬ 
ly,  600  words.  Discounts  to  weekly 
newspaper  groups.  Samples,  rates. 
Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM  Literary 
Enterprises.  PO  Box  307,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7  (403) 
472-5555. 


"APHORISMS,  EPIGRAMS,  ET 
CETERA...":  A  150-word  weekly 
column  of  one-liners  with  a  political  or 
reflective  slant.  Free  trial.  For  samples 
write:  Yavor  Bachev,  69  Paso  Hondo, 
Carmel  Valley,  CA  93924,  (408) 
625-5571. 


NANCY  REAGAN  reads  the  horoscope, 
but  she’s  never  seen  one  like  this!  “Star 
Struck”  offers  a  daily  look  at  the  stars, 
with  a  hilarious,  off-the-wall  slant,  writ¬ 
ten  by  an  award-winning  humorist.  Free 
two-week  sample.  “Star  Struck,"  PO 
Box  7383,  Elgin,  IL  60121. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  13th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


READER/PROMOTIONS 


ARE  YOU  RAISING  YOUR  HOME' 
DELIVERY  RATES?  If  so,  Church,  Rick-' 
ards,  Whitlock  have  the  reader  game 
that  will  help  you  hold  your  circulation. 
This  is  a  proven  promotion.  Call  l-(800) 
323-0227.  In  lllinois(312)  345-7500. 


ASTROLOGY  SELLS!  National  weekly 
Horoscope  feature.  Sponsor  pays  for  it. 
Brings  big  accounts.  Larry  White,  PO 
Box  717,  Manchester,  NH  03105. 
(603)  623-7733. 


SCRAMBLR’... 

•  Builds  and  holds  circulation! 

•  Generates  ad  revenue! 

•  Boosts  Classifieds! 

Our  16th  year. 
SCRAMBLR’,  1772  State  Rd. 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  OH  44223 
(216)  923-2397 
We  guarantee  results! 


CLASSIFIED 

The  Industry’s 
Meeting  Place. 
212  675-4380 


JAMES  MARTIN/CAPITAL  MARKETS, 
is  seeking  experienced  publishers  now 
negotiating  or  planning  to  negotiate 
substantial  acquisitions,  and  requiring 
2-25  million  dollar  financing.  Please 
contact  us  immediately  or  send  your 
acquisition  proposal  tO:  Jim  Martin, 
James  Martin/Capital  Markets,  Suite 
1000,  65  E.  State  St.,  Columbus,  OH 
43215.  PH:  (614)  889-9747.  FAX: 
(614)  889-2659.  All  inquiries  and 
communications  held  in  full  and 
complete  confidence.  Emerging  groups 
or  experienced  working  publishers  seek¬ 
ing  first  major  acquisition  welcome. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TIMES  SQUARE  office  space  sublet 
available  with  a  small  foreign  news 
agency.  2,  possibly  3,  furnished  offices 
with  optional  storage  space  available  at 
a  very  reasonable  monthly  rate.  Also 
access  to  new  services.  Please  call 
(212)  398-9494. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  John¬ 
son  Drive,  Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS 
66205  (913)  236-5400  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO 
65613  (417)  326-8700. 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica- 
tions.  Ridge  Rd.,  Hardwick,  MA 
01037;  (413)  477-6009. 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (617)  644-5772. 
Appraisals*Consulting*  Brokerage 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 

(813)446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
Office:  (913)  236-5400 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Bruce  Wright-Media  Consultants 
27  Years  Publishing  Experience 
(916)  988-8959  -  PO  Box  910 
Orangevale  (Sacramento)  CA  95662 


Buyers  or  Sellers.  Contact  Dick  Briggs. 
No  obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGb  & 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  579,  Landrum,  SC 
29356,  (803)  457-3846. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  -  Shoppers  -  Trade  Journals 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
8235  Douglas 
Dallas,  Texas  75225 
(214)722-3030  (918)  834-3876 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIA  CONSULTANTS,  Inc. 
Serving  the  Southwest  for 
over  30  years. 

Robert  T.  Houk,  PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85646  (602)  398-9112 
Michael  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne,  WY  82003  (307)  638-2130 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO. 

36  years  in  communication  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage-Consultation-Appraisal 
Financial  Planning 
Contact  Gloria  Bushelman 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  1708 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


CANADIAN  BUYERS  -  We  offer  a 
diverse  southern  Ontario  Publishing 
group  that  includes  4  paid  weeklies, 
web  plant,  large  shopper,  specialty 
publications,  projected  gross  sales  of 
$4.3  million  this  year. 

PREMIER  COLORADO  SKI  COUNTRY 
weekly  newspaper  -  one  of  the  nation’s 
best.. Tremendous  lifestyle,  location, 
year-round  opportunity.  Excellent  real 
estate  included.  $3,2/5,000. 

EXCLUSIVE  OZARKS  county  seat  week¬ 
ly,  good  cash  flow,  4,000  paid  circula¬ 
tion,  well  equipped,  growing  area,  real 
estate  included  in  $340,000  price. 

NORTHEAST  MISSOURI  three  weekly 
combination.  Central  printing  plant. 
Central  laser  typesetting.  Grossing 
$550,000.  With  buildings,  $600,000. 
(lash  and  terms. 

MOM  &  POPS... good  newspapers  in 
Montana  and  Colorado. ..all  grossing 
$120,000  or  less  annually.  Good 
opportunities  for  the  right  buyers. 
$25,000-$50,000  down,  terms. 

For  details  on  any  of  these  newspapers, 
please  contact: 

JAMES  C.  STERLING 
Bolitho-Sterling 
Newspaper  Service 

PO  Box  492  Bolivar,  MO  65613 


IDAHO  WEEKLY  OPERATION.  Gross 
$400,000  plus.  4-unit  web  Profitable. 
DENVER  AREA  TYPESETTING  busi¬ 
ness.  $30,000  down. 

COLORADO  WEEKLY.  Unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  guaranteed  growth. 
$210,000 

NEVADA  RETIREMENT  AREA  weekly. 
Growing  at  over  10%  per  year.  $55,000 
down.  Good  terms. 

Hicks  Media  Service 
31  N.  Wyoming  Ave. 

Buffalo,  WY  82834 
(307)  684-5750 


NEWSPAPER  GROUP  DIVESTITURE  - 
SUPER  OPPORTUNITY  Growing,  prize¬ 
winning  papers  in  Chicago’s  suburbs. 
Serves  a  dozen  high-income  residential 
towns.  Growth  opportunity.  Present 
sales  $1  million,  about  100,000  read¬ 
ers.  Attractive  area  for  living,  raising  a 
family.  Present  owners  are  offering  this 
property  to  implement  corporate 
strategy.  Publisher,  Box  3031,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  community  paper  and 
high  tech  print  plant.  Earnings  over  1 
million.  Zone  5.  Box  3025,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SMALL,  SUCCESSFUL  Montana  week¬ 
ly.  Growing  fast.  Outdoor  paradise. 
Owners  with  other  interests  open  to 
offer.  Box  2801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


RETIRING  PUBLISHER  PAID  TAX  ON 
$140,000  net  last  year.  Net  over 
$100,000  for  several  years.  Cash  only, 
$300,000  firm.  Long  established  coun¬ 
ty  seat  weekly,  no  competition.  Other 
newspapers  also  available,  some  losing, 
some  profitable.  Low  down  payments, 
owner  financing  on  most.  Send  for  list. 
Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


Highly  profitable  NEW  MEXICO  daily. 
Asking  $600,000  down,  needs 
publisher-owner  or  two  partners. 

Bob  Houk  (602)  398-9112. 


SOUTHEASTERN  U.S.  rural  weekly 
and  job  shop.  $50,000  down,  good 
financing.  Send  resume  to  Box  2641, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  ADJUDICATED  NEWSPAPER 
for  sale.  So.  CA  area.  (213)  597-9996. 


WEEKLY  FREE  circ.  Eastern  Long 
Island.  10  yrs.  old.,  with  or  without  Web 
plant.  Box  3003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEST  SUNBELT  weekly  near  city. 
Doubling  each  6  years.  Now  at  $270K. 
Will  carry  itself.  Terms  to  qualified 
buyer.  Box  2523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  6  $1  million  gross  shopper,  cash 
flow  $200,000.  $800,000  gross  bi¬ 
weekly,  $150,000  cash  flow. 
$400,000  Gross  bi-weekly,  $60,000 
cash  flow.  Unopposed  county  seat 
weekly  in  New  Mexico  $125,000  gross, 
$95,000  priced  with  liberal  terms 
$2,000  paid.  Publisher  77  years  old, 
ready  to  retire.  Jim  Webster  &  Assoc., 
Newspaper  Brokers,  Dallas,  TX  (214) 
722-3030.  Tulsa,  OK  (918) 
234-3876. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  group 
seeks  to  purchase  large  circulation 
weeklies  or  groups  of  weeklies.  Present 
management  given  option  to  remain. 
Write  Box  1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LAST  YEAR,  each  of  our  community 
newspapers  won  an  average  of  eight 
awards  for  editorial  and  advertising 
excellence.  We’re  committed  to  excel¬ 
lence,  and  we’re  acquiring  growing 
papers  with  revenues  exceeding 
$500,000.  We’re  well-financed.  Confi¬ 
dentiality  guaranteed.  Write  Box  2879, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


HIGH  QUALITY  SMALL  SEASONAL 
MAGAZINE  in  beautiful  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  recreation  area.  Solid  growth 
potential  in  one  of  the  West’s  great 
markets.  Metro  areas  nearby.  Box 
3023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ANOTHER  PHONE  ROOM?  Not  really. 
Liman  Sales  has  a  circulation  director 
as  part  of  the  management  team.  "We 
care"  because  we’ve  been  there.  Refer¬ 
ences  available.  Frank  Rizzo,  Liman 
Sales  (518)  346-3034. 


DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 

LEVIS  SALES  SELL!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 

"Gold  Bond  Starts" 
International  References 
Call  Today.  (609)  783-6070. 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


WHEN  CIRCULATION  INCREASE  is 
important  turn  to  the  experts:  Circula¬ 
tion  Development  Inc.,  the  country’s 
most  experienced  newspaper  telemark¬ 
eting  firm.  Toll  free  1-80(1-247-2338. 


COMPUTER  CONSULTANTS 


CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  CONSULTANT 
Tom  Christian  (813)  931-3649. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  I  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


HOW’S  YOUR  WRITING?  We  can  help. 
Try  our  one-week  program.  We  review  a 
week’s  papers,  a  month’s  for  weeklies, 
and  make  recommendations.  Write  for 
details.  Box  2993,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 


ASSOCIATED  WEB 
TECHNOLOGY  INCORPORATED 
Web  Press  installation  service  and 
repair  training  and  start-ups.  Specializ¬ 
ing  in  Harris  and  Goss  presses. 

Larry  Welch,  Route  3,  Box  153,  Tuttle, 
OK  73089.  (800)  338-9656. 


WEB  SPECIALIST-Press  Repair,  Relo¬ 
cation,  Erection.  Personnel  Training 
and  Start-ups.  Reasonable  Rates. 

Hank  Bustos  (301)  521-5178 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


HELL  CHROMAGRAPH  ClOO  Color 
Scanner,  including  laser  exposing 
system,  screens  and  storage  cabinet. 
Call  Gloria  Fletcher  (405)  256-2200. 


INSTANT  VIDEO  PROOFING 
Fast  editing  color,  B/W  negatives  or 
slides.  Desktop  CCTV,  6:1  zoom  VCR- 
printer  output.  Speeds  up  photo  selec¬ 
tion.  Under  $5,000.  Money  back 
guarantee. 

Speedmaster  1  E.  Eseco  Road 
Cushing,  OK  74023 


SQUEEZE  LENSES  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  HerbCarlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


COMPUTERS 


A  BETTER  WAY  TO  RUN  YOUR  BUSI¬ 
NESS.  ADMATE  does  it  all  -  display  bill¬ 
ings,  mailings,  orders,  sales  history, 
production,  comp  list,  commissions, 
plus  a  lot  more.  In  house,  in  a  lot  less 
time.  Call  now  to  find  out  who’s  using 
ADMATE  &  why  you  should  too.  (800) 
742-4040. 


Mycro  Tek  550  .iyvem.  6  Newswriter 
terminals  with  550  contoller,  editorial, 
high-speed  wire,  and  classified  pack¬ 
age.  Also  laser  interface.  (303) 
476-0555,  Jim  Pavelich. 


HAZARDOUS  WASTE  EQUIP. 


"SUPER"  48  X  48  Plastic  Pallets  for  55 
Gal.  Drums,  will  contain  up  to  12 
Gallons  of  overflow  or  leakage  of  your 
inks,  solvents  and  chemicals. 

KEEP  YOUR  FLOORS  CLEAN 
PDQ  PLASTICS  INC.,  (201)  823-0270 
PO  Box  1001  EP,  Bayonne,  NJ  07002 


MAILROOM 


2  1979  KANSA  320  4  into  1  inserter. 
Call  Web  Specialties  (916)  635-1610. 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


740  Stepper  4-bin  Fold’n  Tyer 
(collates,  ties,  wraps  in  waxed  paper), 
1987,  like  new,  spare  parts,  $18,900. 
Dover.  DE  19901.  (302)  678-3616. 


FOR  SALE 

13-72  HARRIS  INSERTER 
IMMEDIATE  AVAILABILITY 
Box  3019,  Editor  &  Publisher 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim,  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)869-2844. 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
257  Sta-Hi  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-0  Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 
Mueller-Martini  labeling  machine  &  1/4 
folder 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 


MULLER  227  inserters.  Several  avail¬ 
able  (818)  885-5995. 


TWO  108  COUNT-O-VEYORS,  two 
1985  signal  strappers,  Muller  227 
inserter,  2  pocket  more  pockets  avail¬ 
able.  (818)  709-1766. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVICE  TO  TURNKEY 
NEW  PLANT  or  UPGRADING 
Small  to  medium  newspapers;  typeset¬ 
ting  to  mailroom,  new  and  used  equip¬ 
ment.  Clients  have  saved  thousands.  20 
years  experience.  Robbie  Cunningham, 
PO  Box  588,  Pawleys  Island,  SC 
29585.  (803)  237-4022. 


ADVICE  TO  TURNKEY 
NEW  PLANT  or  UPGRADING 
Small  to  medium  newspapers;  typeset¬ 
ting  to  mailroom,  new  and  used  equip¬ 
ment.  Clients  have  saved  thousands.  20 
years  experience.  Robbie  Cunningham, 
PO  Box  588,  Pawleys  Island,  SC 
29585.  (803)  237-4022. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St..  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


BOWLING  GREEN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
has  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  a 
Mycro-Tek  VOT  front  end  typesetting 
system  consisting  of  16  video  display 
terminals  plus  controllers.  4  floppy  disc 
drives  and  a  TI810  printer.  To  obtain 
copies  of  the  bidding  document, 
contact  Richard  Powers,  Purchasing 
Department,  Bowling  Green  State 
University,  Bowling  Green,  OH  43403 
I  in  writing  or  by  phone  (419)  372-8411 . 
Bids  will  be  opened  July  20,  1988. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


CG8400  Typesetter,  H&J,  Advantage 
III,  2  Unisetters,  Direct  Imput 
Keyboard,  5  MDTS,  2  Readers,  Mini- 
Wire  Reader.  Best  Offer.  Call  Elmer 
Bowling,  (6  1  5)  542-4  1  5  1, 
Elizabethton,  TN. 


COMPUGRAPHIC,  Varityper  service  & 
parts.  Jeff  (216)  729-2858. 


HARRIS  MICROSTOR  1250,  $2000; 
HARRIS  MICROSTOR  1250  w/Mob 
Winter  Board,  $2750; 

HARRIS  1420  TERMINAL,  $1750. 
BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 


ONE  SYSTEM-MODEL  300  for  Editorial 
and  Model  80  for  Classified,  w/  35 
terms.,  (2)  300  Meg  &  (2)  80  Meg  HD, 
(3)  KSR  820  and  LP300  Printronix 
Prtr.,  Advantage  l/F,  8600  Driver,  2  1/2 
yrs.,  $69,000;  ONE  SYSTEM  TERMI¬ 
NALS:  PE  8’s  at  $1000,  PE  12’s  at 
$1600,  PE  28’s  at  $2000  each. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


1976  HARRIS  1650 
5  units  L.H. 

5  units  R.H. 

5  splicers 

2  ovens 

1  Bay  Window 
1  22-3/4"  3:2  folder 
1  22-3/4"  2:1  folder 

3  Additional  1650  units  available 
1  60”  MEG  splicer,  never  used 

1  D.S.  America  Step  &  Repeat  Model 
PC533-C1  1 -year-old 

Lucius  Morse,  Owner 
(314)  961-9997 


6  UNIT  Goss  Community  Press 
with  SC  Folder  -  1979 
3  Units  1979 
1  Unit  1974 
2  Units  1971-72 

Winchester  Sun,  c/o  Fred  Baber,  PO 
Box  747,  Winchester,  KY  40391, 
(606)  744-3123. 


COLE  1/4  fold  plus  1/8  folder 
Call  (813)  920-5001 


COLOR  KING  4-unit  KJ-6/50hp 
3-1976,  1-1963,  4  rollstands 
COLOR  KING  KJ-6  upper  former 
COLOR  KING  KJ-6  2-unit  20hp 
DAILY  KING  1  stack  pair  1973 
2-50  inch  rollstands 
HARRIS  V-15A  1979  4  units  JF-7 
50hp  4  rollstands 
BALDWIN  108  countoveyor 
40  and  50hp  motor  and  parallel  drive, 
rebuilt;  Fincore  Mag.  drive,  rebuilt 
Call  Web  Specialties,  (916)  635-1610. 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 
until  you  contact  Newman  International 
Web  Press  Sales  (913)  362-8888. 


FIRST  OFFERING 

"Like  New"  HARRIS  V-15D  with  4 
units,  JF25  with  75  HP  drive.  Brush 
damp.,  motorized  circ.  &  sidelay  regis¬ 
ters.  In  operation.  Available  June. 
Offered  exclusively  by: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
(913)  492-9050  or  1-800-255-6746 
Telex  42362  Fax:  913-492-6217 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  folder  with  low  line 
drive.  Excellent  condition,  complete 
and  operational.  20hp  drive.  $7,50O  or 
I  best  offer.  Bill  James,  Cass  County 
Publishing  Co.  (816)  884-3228. 


Please  note  that  Editor  &  Publisher’s  offices  will  be 
dosed  on  Monday,  July  4th,  when  submitting  ad  copy 
for  the  July  9th  issue. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


Whether  it’s  a  press,  phototypesetting  or 
mailroom  equipment,  camera  and  dark¬ 
room  equipment  and  supplies,  or  com¬ 
puters  and  computer  software,  you’ll  find 
better  prospects  and  better  buys  in  E&P 
Classified. 

Rates  and  order  form  in  Classified  section. 
All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19'^  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


When  you  need  Classified, 
we’re  here — every  week! 


FIRST  OFFERING 

•'Like  New"  5-unit  HARRIS  1660. 
Inst9lled  1980  &  can  be  seen  in 
production.  Released  for  removal 
August,  1988.  Offered  exclusively  by: 
Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
(913)  492-9050  or  1-800-255-6746 
Telex  42362  Fax:  913-492-6217 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 


Goss  SSC  Press  2  units  stacked.  SSC 
folder  with  Book  Former  and  double 
parallel.  New  1980. 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090. 
(312)  459-9700  Telex:  206766 


HARRIS 

-V-15D.  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 

-V-15A,  4  units 

GOSS 

-Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders 
-Urbanite,  6  units,  3C,  1  folder 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units 
Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accesories. 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives 
Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


KING  PRESS 

Add-on  NK  units  stacked  or  floor  posi¬ 
tion,  as  is  or  recond. 

4  Unit  NK  with  KJ6  foloer  1970 
4  Unit  NK  with  KJ6  1966 
4  Unit  CK  with  KJ6  folder  60  HP 
GOSS 

Add-on  oil  lub.  Community  unit 

1  SC  1/2  &  1'4  page  folder  1975 

2  Unit  Community,  grease  lub. 

7  Unit  SSC  Community  1983  21  1/2" 
cut-off,  4-high,  3  floor  units 
2  Unit  Suburban  press  S-1130 
11  Unit  Urbanite  U-664  with  roll 
stands  and  balloon  former  available 
April,  1989. 

HARRIS  COTTRELL 
1  Add-on  V-15A  doctor  unit 

4  Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF25  Folder 
1984 

5  Unit  V-15A  with  JF7  folder  1979 
Add-on  V25  unit 

2-Unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  as  a  complete 
press  or  add-on  units 
5-Unit  Harris  1660  installed  new  in 
1980 

Ml  SC. 

Enkel  zero  speed  splicer,  Web  Special¬ 
ties  3-web  ribbon  deck.  Imprinters 

CALL  US  IF  YOU’RE  CONSIDER¬ 
ING  SELLING  YOUR  PRESS! 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

22"  CUTOFF 

GOSS  Metro,  10  units,  4  decks,  3:2 
Goss  Metro,  5  units,  3  decks 
Goss  Urbanite,  10  units,  1979-82 
Goss  Suburban,  3  units  and  7  units 
Harris  1600,  12  units,  4  decks 
Solna  Distributor,  6  units,  3  decks 

22-3/4"  CUTOFF 
Goss  Metro,  4  units,  1  deck 
Goss  Urbanite,  8  units,  3-color 
Goss  Urbanite,  7  units,  3-color 
Goss  Super  Suburban  1500,  8  units 
Goss  Suburban  1500,  6  units 
Goss  SC/Community,  6  units 
Goss  SC  Folder,  2  in  stock 
Harris  845,  5  units 
Harris  NC400,  5  units 
Harris  V-15A,  4  units,  continuous 
M.A.N.  UniMan  4/2,  5  units,  4  decks 
M.A.N.  UniMan  2/2,  8  units,  2  decks 
NewsKing,  6  units 
King  KJ8  half/quarter  folder 

SPLICERS 

Cary  FP  4045,  8  available 
Enkel  Model  2000 
Butler  4042-16,  2  available 

ONE  Corp/Atlanta 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Two  Goss  Headliner  Mark  I  Presses  are 
presently  being  dismantled  for  removal. 
Included  are:  17  press  units,  8  color 
half  decks  and  2  single  delivery  3/2 
Goss  Imperial  Folders  on  A-80  frames 
(22-3/4"  cutoff).  Eight  Goss  Reels  with 
Advance  Graphic  System’s  electronic 
update  remain.  Press  drives  are  Hurlet- 
ron  AC  Flexitrol.  Several  Goss  two  page 
wide  (Micro  Metric)  color  ink  fountains  - 
Dayco  Color  separators,  Cooksey  trolley 
and  break  detector  system,  folder  dust 
collectors  included. 

Immediate  "cherry  picking"  of  this 
equipment  for  your  spare  parts  or  press 
additions/changes  is  available. 
CONTACT: 

Star  Tribune 
Special  Projects  Office 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
(6 1 2)  372-3885  (6 1 2)  372-4348 


PRESS 

Make  your  old  R.T.P.’s  into  new 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to  simplified 
system 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 _ 

TRADE-IN  PRESSES  FOR  SALE 

2-Unit  Color  King  w/KJ6  folder,  doing 
commercial  book  work 
8-Unit  Color  King  (1982)  w/KJ8  folder, 
upper  former  and  KJ6  folder  w/gluer 
and  autolobe 

6-Unit  News  King  w/KJ6  folder(1977) 

2- Unit  News  King  w/KJ4  folder  (1969) 
4-Unit  News  King  w/KJ6  folder  (1977) 
1-Color  King  KJ6  folder,  rebuilt,  with 

press  drive 

3- Unit  Goss  Community 
6-Unit  Goss  Community 

3- IJnit  21  1/2"  Atlas  press,  2yrs.  old 

4- Unit  Web  Leader  w/8  web  folder,  20 
IPH  (1979) 

6-Unit  Web  Leader  w/8  web  folder,  20 
IPH  (1979) 

1 -Quadra-Color  unit  (1980) 

1-Cole  1/4  pg.  folder  and  3-knife 

4-Ebway  splicers 
Baldwin  count-o-veyors 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  office  (816)  931-5291 
4200  Pennsylvania,  Ste.  210 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 

See  Us  At  The  AN  PA  -  Booth  #3804. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


PRESS 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
Balloon  formers  C.O.  22-3/4" 

Goss  R.T.P.’s  40",  42” 

Goss  Mark  I  half  decks 

Goss  Mark  II  half  decks 

Goss  double  2:1  folder  C.O.  22-3/4" 

Goss  skip  slitters  all  cutoffs 

Goss  portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  Urbanite  units 

Hoe  skip  slitters  all  cutoffs 

Hoe  balloons  C.O.  22-3/4" 

Paper  roll  handling  track  &  roll  dollies 
We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  machinetV  moving  and  erecting 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 


REWINDER  "Capco" 
Call  (813)  920-5001 


TURNKEY  QUOTATION  1969-72 
23-9/16  cut-off 

2  10-units  Goss  Mark  Two  press  lines 
consisting  of 

10-unit  90  degrees  stagger 
6  color  humps  13  and  10  side 

3  to  2  double  imperial  folders  with 
balloon  formers,  skip  slitters  on  lower 
and  upper  formers  pneumatic  controls 

42”  Goss  auto  pasters  with  the  latest  in 
electronics  transition  and  tension.  If 
required  the  real  arms  can  be  replaced 
providing  capacity  for  45-inch  rolls. 

COLOR  CAPABILITY  provides  process 
color  to  every  section  and  double  truk 
color  to  all  center  spread  sections. 

These  excellent  modern  press  lines  are 
offered  exclusively  by  PRINTING 
PRESS  SERVICES  INTERNATIONAL. 
Whatever  you  may  require  for  your 
present  press  lines,  give  us  a  call. 
U.S.A.  (Jail  Bob  Clawges 
Tel:  216  441  173(3  (Cleveland) 

Fax:  216  883  8724 
U.K.  Call  Dick  Walne 
Tel:  0772  797050  (Preston) 

Fax:  0772  717611 
AUSTRALIA  Call  Keith  Saunders 
Tel:  61  8  356  7883  (Adelaide 
Fax:  61  8  353  5493 


WINDMOELLER  HOELSCHER  FLEXO 
4  -  Units  and  3  half  decks 
1  -  Double  Goss  3:2  folder 
4  -  Automatic  Goss  RTF’s 
23  9/16”  cut-off  and  available 
mid-1989.  Installed  new  in  1984  and 
looks  and  runs  like  new. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


TWO  FACULTY  TENURE-TRACK  POSI¬ 
TIONS  FOR  FALL  1988.  1)  Teach  news 
editing,  reporting  and  media  law.  2) 
Teach  public  relations.  Candidates 
should  have  at  least  a  master’s  degree 
and  three  years  professional  experi¬ 
ence.  Preference  will  be  given  to  candi¬ 
dates  with  college  teaching  experience. 
The  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  at  Drake  University  has 
450  undergraduate  students  and  50 
graduate  students.  Applications  review 
will  begin  in  late  June.  Send  application 
letter,  vita,  and  names  and  addresses  of 
references  tO:  Dean  Michael  Cheney, 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  (Commu¬ 
nication,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines, 
lA  5031  1.  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


COMMUNICATION 

Lenoir-Rhyne  College  seeks  applica¬ 
tions  for  a  tenure-track  position  in  Mass 
Communication  available  August  15. 
1988,  at  the  Assistant/Associate 
Professor  level.  M.A.  required,  Ph.D. 
preferred.  Previous  college  teaching 
experience  desirable.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  should  have  expertise  in  the  fields 
of  journalism,  broadcast  writing,  public 
relations  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
fields  of  video  production  and/oi  radio 
broadcasting.  In  addition  to  teaching 
responsibilities,  position  includes  coor¬ 
dination  of  departmental  newsletter  and 
publications,  joint  advisorship  of  video 
and  radio  activities,  advising  students 
and  assistance  in  development  of 
departmental  academic  and  and  co- 
curricular  programs.  Salary  dependent 
upon  qualifications. 

The  College  is  located  in  Hickory,  North 
Carolina,  a  strongly  supportive 
community  with  outstanding  cultural 
opportunities  in  the  beautiful  western 
piedmont  region  of  North  Carolina. 

Send  letter  of  application,  complete 
vitae,  official  copies  of  graduate  tran¬ 
scripts,  and  the  names,  addresses,  and 
phone  numbers  of  at  least  three  refer¬ 
ences  by  July  15,  1988,  to:  Dr.  Robert 
L.  Spuller,  Vice  President  and  Dean  of 
Academic  Affairs,  Box  7420,  Lenoir- 
Rhyne  College.  Hickory,  NC  28603. 

Lenoir-Rhyne  College  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Qualified 
women  and  minority  applicants  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 


As  crowds  increase  we  build 
our  forts  of  inattention, 
and  the  more  we  talk  the 
easier  it  is  to  mean  little 
and  listen  not  at  all. 

Frank  Colby 


TENURE-TRACK  GRAPHICS  POSITION 
instructor  or  assistant  professor,  begin¬ 
ning  September  1988.  Experience 
essential;  Bachelors  in  printing  or  print¬ 
ing  management  or  equivalent  experi¬ 
ence;  teaching  experience  preferred; 
Master’s  degree  preferred;  PhD  desir¬ 
able.  Expertise  in  electronic  composi¬ 
tion,  desktop  publishing,  prepress, 
press  and  finishing  of  printed  materials 
and  asset.  Serve  as  labratory  and 
lecture  instructor  in  the  history,  theory 
and  practice  of  communication 

graphics.  Salary  $22,000  to  $25,000. 
ihio  University  is  an  Affirmative  Action, 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Applica¬ 
tion  deadline,  July  11.  Send  resume, 
complete  with  3  references  and  profes¬ 
sional  samples,  tO:  Ralph  Uard,  Direc¬ 
tor,  E.  W.  Scripts  School  of  Journalism, 
Ohio  Univ.,  Athens,  OH  45701. 


THE  PROFESSIONALLY  ORIENTED 
UNIVERSITY  of  Arizona  Journalism 
Department  is  seeking  a  tenure  track 
assistant  or  associate  professor  to  start 
Jan.  16,  1989.  A  background  in 
science  writing  would  be  helpful  but  is 
not  mandatory.  The  applicant  should 
have  10  years  of  print  experience  and 
should  be  willing  to  establish  himself  or 
herself  in  a  field  of  qualitative  research 
as  well  as  teaching.  Consideration  of 
applications  will  begin  September  15, 
1988,  but  applications  will  continue  to 
be  reviewed  until  the  position  is  filled. 
Send  letter  and  resume  to  Dr.  George 
Ridge,  Head,  Department  of  Journal- 
isrri.  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 
Arizona  85721.  Equal  Opportunity 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


LECTURER/ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 

SUNY  Plattsburgh  is  seeking  applicants 
to  teach  in  undergraduate  Journalism 
program.  This  position  is  a  one-year 
temporary  appointment  for  1988-89 
with  possibility  of  tenure  track  pos  tion 
starting  1989-90. 

Duties:  Ability  to  teach  introductory  and 
advanced  courses  in  research  and 
reporting;  writing  and  editing  news  and 
features;  history  and  role  of  the  press  in 
U.S.  Tenure  track  position  would 
include  duties  such  as  advising  student 
newspaper  or  supervising  interns.  On¬ 
going  journalistic  research/scholarship 
expected. 

Qualifications:  Master’s  Degree  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  newspaper  experience 
required;  Ph.D.  or  substantial  body  of 
published  work  preferred. 

Salary:  Negotiable 

Applications  will  be  accepted  until  July 
1,  1988  or  until  position  is  filled. 

Send  letter  of  application,  resume  and 
three  current  letters  of  reference  to: 

Chair,  Search  Committee 
c/o  Office  of  Personnel/  Affirmative 
Action 

SUNY  Plattsburgh 
Box  1530-11 

Plattsburgh,  New  York  12901 

QUALIFIED  FEMALE  AND 
ETHNIC  MINORITIES  ARE 
ENCOURAGED  TO  APPLY. 

SUNY  IS  AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  EMPLOYER 


JOURNALISM  POSITION 
Tenure-track  assistant  professor,  Fall 
1988.  Ph.D.  desirable.  12-hour  load, 
teaching  introductory  journalism  and 
news  writing,  as  well  as  freshman  and 
sophomore  composition.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able.  Committee  will  begin  screening 
applicants  July  1.  Send  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation,  vita  and  card  for  acknowledge¬ 
ment  to  Leonard  G.  Heldreth,  English 
Department,  Northern  Michigan  Univer¬ 
sity,  Marquette,  Ml  49855  EO/AAE 


_ ACCOUNTING _ 

CONTROLLER  for  small  newspaper 
group  in  the  Midwest.  Successful  appl¬ 
icant  will  have  responsibility  for  P&L’s 
insurance,  etc.  for  four  newspapers  in 
the  group.  Small  amount  of  travel 
involved.  Excellent  fringe  package. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Write  Box  3011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER  and 
GENERAL  MANAGER 
Position  available  with  growing  and 
profitable  specialty  publishing  company 
in  Tennessee.  Publish  two  weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  a  monthly  magazine  with 
paid  circulation  nationally.  Individual 
must  be  strong  in  sales,  people  motiva¬ 
tion  and  organization.  Will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  advertising,  editorial,  circula¬ 
tion,  production  and  front  office  depart¬ 
ments,  including  hiring  staff  and 
implementing  budgets.  This  is  a  job  for 
a  hands-on  manager  who  can  make  the 
many  small  daily  decisions  as  well  as 
address  major  strategic  issues.  Position 
includes  overall  staff  management, 
financial  management  including 
budgets,  collections  and  pricing/rate 
policy.  Send,  in  confidence,  resume 
and  detailed  letter  of  operating  philoso¬ 
phy,  experience,  achievements  and 
salary  history. 

David  L.  Howard 
Dabora,  Inc. 

PO  Box  1007 
Shelbyville,  TN  37160 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
For  100,000  weekly.  Zone  free  shop¬ 
per.  Seeks  an  experienced  general 
manager  with  excellent  references. 
Must  be  willing  to  cover  all  bases  when 
problems  arise.  Excellent  compensation 
and  bonuses.  For  Zone  9.  Box  2978, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  NEEDED  for 
successfu'  Zone  4  weekly.  Ad  back¬ 
ground  important.  Experience  in  all 
phases  helpful.  Good  salary,  bonus. 
Stock  ownership  possible.  Beautiful 

Growing  area.  Resume  to  Box  2935, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


LABOR  RELATIONS  MANAGER  West 
Coast  location.  Major  West  Coast  metro¬ 
politan  publisher  seeks  an  experienced 
professional  with  related  industry  nego¬ 
tiations  experience  reporting  to  labor 
relations  director.  Heavy  union  involve¬ 
ment  demands  savvy  practitioner  with 
high  energy  and  excellent  communica¬ 
tion  skills.  Undergraduate  degree 
required.  MBA  or  LL6  a  plus.  Salary  up 
to  high  $50’s  with  other  compensation 
incentives.  Limited  relocation  package. 
Box  3033,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER.'GENERAL  MANAGER  in 
Zone  1  weekly  newspaper  needed  to 
manage  day-to-day  operation.  Respon¬ 
sible  for  budgets  and  profitability  of 
newspaper,  supervising  and  directing 
all  staff  members,  preparing  statistical 
and  monthly  reports  and  servicing  key 
accounts.  This  full-time  management 
position  requires  3-5  years  of  general 
management  and  sales  experience. 
Applicant  should  be  well-organized, 
possess  fiscal  knowledge,  be  a  self¬ 
starter  and  possess  excellent  people 
skills.  Good  salary  plus  lucrative  bonus 
plan.  Box  3012,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  needed  for  small  midwest 
daily  in  high  growth  Zone  5  area.  Opera¬ 
tion  includes  a  weekly  newspaper  and 
TMC  product.  Strong  marketing  and 
people  skills  required,  with  a  proven 
track  record  of  increasing  revenues  and 
cutting  costs  while  producing  a  good 
community  newspaper.  Growing 
company  offers  an  excellent  salary  and 
bonus  package.  Immediate  opening. 
Send  confidential  replies  to  Box  3034, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
\n  E  &  P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1001 1 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  DIRECTOR  for  two  small  Wisconsin 
dailies.  3  to  5  years  of  varied  growth 
experience  necessary.  Must  have  excel¬ 
lent  training  skills,  ability  to  deal  with 
major  accounts  and  chains,  good  orga¬ 
nizational  and  planning  skills.  Salary 
and  commissions  range  $25,000  to 
$30,000.  Excellent  benefits,  retire¬ 
ment  program.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  complete  employment 
history  to: 

Publisher 
Daily  Register 
309  DeWitt  St. 

Portage,  Wl  53901 


CO-OP  AD  MANAGER 
Fast-growing  Minneapolis-based 
publisher  of  20  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  nationwide  is  looking  for  someone 
with  3  or  more  years  of  newspaper  co-op 
experience  to  set  up  and  run  new 
department.  Salary  plus  bonus  to 
$40,000.  Send  resume  to  Joe  Voyles, 
MCP,  Inc.,  600  First  Ave.,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  MN  55403. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
We  are  interested  In  talking  to  you  if  you 
have  the  desire  to  advance  with  our 
large,  fast  growing  newspaper  chain. 
Two  positions  are  open  in  the  southern 
Illinois  area  for  individuals  with  depth 
in  advertising,  strong  advertising  skills 
and  a  proven  track  record.  Report 
directly  to  the  Regional  Manager. 

We  are  looking  for  the  few  that  love  to 
work  hard,  but  we  recognize  their  desire 
to  play  hard  also. 

Benefits  include  vacations,  holidays, 
insurance  and  auto  expense. 

Send  resume  with  attached  photo  to 
Box  3029,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Medford  (OR)  Mail  Tribune  a  30,000 
daily  newspaper  seeks  a  creative  and 
highly  motivated  advertising  director/ 
retail  manager.  Located  half  way 
between  Portland,  OR  and  San  Francis¬ 
co,  CA.  Medford  is  in  the  scenic,  rogue 
valley  between  the  Cascade  Siskiyou 
and  coastal  mountain  ranges. 
Medford's  MSA  encompasses  a  county 
wide  population  of  142,000  and  is 
deleting  business,  medical  and  agricul¬ 
tural  center  for  a  major  portion  of  south¬ 
ern  OR  and  northern  CA.  Excellent  TMC 
program  covers  southern  OR,  northern 
CA  market  and  attractive  recreational 
region  with  challenging  media  mix, 
including  heavy  electronic  competition. 
Candidate  must  have  outstanding  lead¬ 
ership  qualities  with  strong  skills  at 
setting  and  achieving  sales  goals,  deve¬ 
loping  marketing  plans  and  budget. 
Responsible  for  coordination  of  all 
newspaper  space  sales  and  marketing 
programs.  Salary,  bonus  commensurate 
with  experience,  including  excellent 
group  benefits  through  Ottaway  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  Send  replies  by  July  1, 
1988  to: 

Jim  Osborn 
General  Manager 
Medford  Mail  Tribune 
PO  Box  1108 

Medford,  OR  97501 _ 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Due  to  internal  growth,  Maine's  largest 
newspapc'S  are  looking  for  an  assistant 
classified  advertising  manager  to  work 
with  our  classified  advertising  staff. 
This  manager  must  be  a  take-charge, 
self-starter  who  can  handle  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  training,  directing,  and  moti¬ 
vating  the  voluntary  sales  staff. 

Candidates  must  ha.e  solid  experience 
in  newspaper  classified  advertising 
sales;  excellent  communications  and 
interpersonal  skills  and  must  be  compu¬ 
ter  literate. 

We  offer  a  starting  salary  in  the  lower 
$30's,  excellent  fringe  benefits  and  the 
outstanding  livability  of  Southern 
Maine,  with  the  Portland  Press  Herald, 
Evening  Express  and  Maine's  Sunday 
Telegram. 

Qualified  applicants  should  submit  a 
letter  of  application  and  resume  in 
confidence  to: 

Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Company 
Attn:  Personnel  Department 
PO  Box  1460 
Port'and,  ME  04104 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
for  three  times  per  week  and  weekly 
newspaper  group  in  growing  Southern 
California  market.  Proven  sales, 
management  and  marketing  abilities  a 
must.  Commercial  printing  sales  and 
estimating  a  plus.  Excellent  pay  and 
benefit  package  available  for  qualified 
candidate.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  Jerry  Wright,  Publisher,  Hi- 
Desert  Publishing,  PO  Box  880,  Yucca 
Valley,  CA  92286. 


GENERAL  SALES  MANAGER 
Direct  the  administrative  and  sales 
functions  of  Addresses  Unlimited,  a 
Jersey  Shore  Direct  Mail  Operation. 
This  career  opportunity  could  be  yours  if 
you  have:  at  least  3  years  experience  in 
Direct  Mail  Sales,  knowledge  of  postal 
regulations  and  resident  mail  files, 
sales  and  supen/isory  experience,  and 
familiarity  with  computerized  opera¬ 
tions.  Our  competitive  salary  also 
includes  a  flexible  benefits  package, 
401(k)  plan,  and  a  year  end  bonus. 
Send  letter  and  resume  to:  Personnel 
Manager,  Asbury  Park  Press,  P.O.  Box 
1550,  Neptune,  NJ  07754. 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 
Newspaper  of  30,000  circulation 
located  in  Southwest.  Must  be  strong  on 
local  display  sales,  promotions  and  staff 
motivation.  Located  in  community  of 
100,000  with  wildlife  refuge  and 
outdoor  recreation.  Send  resume  to  Box 
3028,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
I'he  Jackson  Sun  is  seeking  a  manage¬ 
ment  candidate  to  lead  the  best  retail 
advertising  sales  staff  in  Tennessee. 
Qualified  applicants  must  have  strong 
communication  skills,  budgeting  exper¬ 
ience,  forecasting  abilities  and  goal 
setting  is  a  must.  Please  send  resume  to 
Roy  Heatherly,  PO  Box  1059,  Jackson, 
TN  38302.  The  Jackson  Sun  is  a 
Gannett  Newspaper. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULAnON  MANAGER 
Community  dally  newspaper  is  seeking 
an  experienced  circulation  manager. 
Responsible  for  overseeing  and 
augmenting  promotions,  single  copy 
and  home  delivery.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  3020, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPETITIVE  SOUTHERN  CALIFOR¬ 
NIA  7-day  AM  daily  seeking  an  energe¬ 
tic  and  experienced  circulation  mana¬ 
ger,  Responsible  for  all  circulation/ 
mailroom  operation.  Send  resume 
Including  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Publisher,  PO  Box  107, 
Camarillo,  CA  93011. 

FAST  GROWING  NEWSPAPER  needs 
an  experienced  circulation  person  to 
direct  its  sales  department.  Must  have 
five  years  telemarketing  and  crew  exper¬ 
ience,  be  a  strong  recruiter,  trainer  and 
motivator.  Creativity  and  marketing 
skills  also  required.  Excellent  career 
opportunity  for  the  right  person.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  tO: 
Tribune  Newspapers,  Att.  L.  Sheldone, 
PO  Box  1547,  Mesa,  AZ  85211. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


THE  DAILY  NEWS  of  Los  Angeles  is 
accepting  applications  for  independent 
home  delivery  agents.  Major  metro  area, 
fastest  growing  newspaper  in  the  U.S.  If 
interested,  send  resume  to  PO  Box 
4200,  Woodland  Hills,  CA 
91365-4200,  Att:  Home  Delivery  Dept. 


THE  TRENTONIAN,  an  Ingersoll  paper 
in  the  highest  competitive  market  in 
central  New  Jersey,  has  an  opportunity 
available  for  an  experienced,  aggressive 
circulator.  Candidates  should  have 
strong  background  in  home  delivery, 
single  copy  sales  and  promotion. 
Competitive  salary,  bonus  and  excellent 
benefit  program.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Robert  LeQuear,  Assist¬ 
ant  General  Manager,  The  Trentonian, 
600  Perry  St.,  Trenton,  NJ  08602. 


"The  cause  of  lightning,"  Alice  said  very  decidedly, 
for  she  felt  quite  sure  about  this,  "is  the  thunder  -  no,  no!" 
she  hastily  corrected  herself,  "I  meant  it  the  other  way." 

"It's  too  late  to  correct  it,"  said  the  Red  Queen.  "When 
you've  once  said  a  thing,  that  fixes  it,  and  you  must  take 
the  consequences." 

Lewis  Carroll 


CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE  MANAGER 
Seeking  ambitious  professional  with 
minimum  3  years  experience.  4-year 
college  grad  required  for  national  daily 
newspaper.  West  Los  Angeles  office, 
good  compensation  and  bonus  plan. 
Send  resume  to  M.  Riley,  PO  Box 
25970,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  -  FEATURES 
We  are  a  Midwestern  Daily,  mid-size. 
Need  an  enthusiastic  people-oriented 
Lifestyle  Editor.  Key  creative  position 
with  good  benefits  and  advancement 
potential.  Solid  experience  a  must. 
Send  salary  and  resume  in  confidence 
to  Box  3018,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Large,  Zone  5,  looking  for  aggressive 
pro  with  previous  Business  reporting 
experience.  Growth  position,  excellent 
benefits.  Please  send  resume  with 
salary  objective  in  strictest  confidence 
to  Box  3017,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We 
are  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

BUSINESS  WRITER 
Last  year  our  staff  covered  the  econom¬ 
ic  summit  in  Venice,  followed  the 
dramatic  drop  of  the  dollar  overseas  and 
explained  the  big  financial  picture  to 
"the  little  guy".  If  you  are  interested  in 
compelling  finance  and  consumer  writ¬ 
ing,  plus  a  weekly  "Dollar  Watch" 
column,  we  have  room  at  our  135,000 
circulation  daily  senring  U.S.  military 
members  in  Europe.  At  least  half  of  the 
job  will  involve  non-business,  general 
assignment  reporting.  We  are  looking 
for  a  reporter  with  at  least  three  years 
experience  on  a  major  U.S.  daily  or  wire 
senrice  to  join  our  staff  in  Darmstadt, 
West  Germany.  German  language  skill 
is  a  plus. 

Beginning  salary,  $22,907  to  $29,783 
P/A,  plus  living  quarters  allowance 
currently  up  to  $12,500  P/A,  group 
insurance  and  a  variety  of  privileges  and 
benefits  including  military  PX,  commis¬ 
sary,  etc.  Round-trip  relocation 
expenses  paid.  3  year  renewable  service 
agreement  required. 

Mail  your  resume  with  salary  history 
with  reference  to  this  advertisement  to: 
European  Stars  and  Stripes,  252  7th 
Ave.,  Room  401,  New  York,  NY  10001. 
Then  call  our  New  York  office,  (212) 
620-5333  between  9AM-5.30PM, 
Monday  through  Friday  for  an  applica¬ 
tion  form.  Mail  completed  application 
postmarked  not  later  than  June  24  tO: 

European  Stars  and  Stripes 
Attn:  (Civilian  Personnel  Office 
APO  New  York  09211-5000 
Only  applications  postmarked  June  24 
or  prior  will  be  considered. 


HELP  WANTED 


ART  DIRECTOR 

West,  the  Sunday  magazine  of  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News,  seeks  an  art  direc¬ 
tor.  The  magazine  is  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  for  design  excellence  but  we  want 
someone  who  can  make  us  even  better. 
Candidates  must  have  experience  work¬ 
ing  with  photographers,  artists,  writers 
and  editors.  They  should  have  strong 
design  skills;  be  able  to  conceptualize 
and  assign  illustrations  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  produce  first  rate  covers 
and  lay-outs  for  stories  that  range  from 
investigative  reports  to  fashion  and 
home  design.  Familiarity  with  the  work 
of  top  magazine  illustrators  is  essential, 
as  is  experience  with  computerized 
typesetting.  Send  resume  and  samples 
of  work  to  Jeffrey  Klein,  Editor,  West 
Magazine,  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  750 
Ridder  Park  Dr.,  San  Jose,  CA  95190. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR 
4-6  years  experience  including  report¬ 
ing  &  pages.  No.  2  position  on  10,000 
daily,  11,000  Sunday.  Competitive 
pay,  benefits.  Managing  Editor,  Alan 
Blanchard,  The  Clovis  News  Journal, 
PO  Box  1689,  Clovis,  NM  88101. 


Associate 

Editor 

Features 

Better  Homes  and 
Gardens*  magazine 
seeks  outstanding 
writer/editor  to  work  close¬ 
ly  with  its  Health  and 
Education  Editor  to  con¬ 
ceive,  research  and  write 
articles  on  a  wide  range  of 
topics  including  eouca- 
tion,  medicine,  parenting, 
pets  and  other  general 
leatures  subjects. 

The  successful  candidate 
must  have  college  degree 
with  3  years  solid 
writing/editing  experience 
with  magazine,  books,  or 
newspaper.  Must  possess 
excellent  communication, 
creative,  conceptual  and 
organizational  skills  as 
well  as  demonstrated  in¬ 
terest  in  education  and 
health  fields. 

Excellent  opportunity  to 
work  with  highly  profes¬ 
sional  editorial  group. 

Location:  Des  Moines, 
Iowa 

Send  resume,  writing 
samples,  and  cover  letter 
with  salary  history  and  re¬ 
quirements  in  confidence 
to: 

Miss  Draper 
Corporate  Director 
Executive  Placement 
Meredith  Corporation 
Box  719D 
Locust  at  17th 
Des  Moines,  lA  50336 

An  equal  opportunity 
employer 

Only  responses  from 
candidates  will  be 
considered. 


Meredith 

I  CORPORATION 
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BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Weekly  business  journal  needs  an  editor 
who  can  be  inspired  by  our  potential 
and  in  turn  inspire  others  to  fulfill  it. 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  build  a  publi¬ 
cation.  We’re  in  a  mid-sized  city  with  a 
prosperous  and  growing  business 
community.  Flair  for  design,  knack  for 
developing  issue  stories  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  are  essential  ingredients  for 
success.  Pays  $25,000  to  start.  Send 
resume  to  Box  3024,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

BUSINESS  MAGAZINE 
seeks  ambitious  writer  looking  for  a 
first-rate,  highly-respected,  slick,  4-col- 
or  showcase  for  superior  talent.  Dogged 
reporting  skills,  knowledge  of  business 
and  felicitous  writing  are  essential.  This 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  be  with  a 
successful,  growing  publication  in  the 
Boston  market.  Emphasis  is  on  profiles 
and  investigative  features,  with  zip  and 
flare  rarely  found  in  business  books. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Editor, 
Boston  Business,  451  D  St.,  Boston, 
MA  02210. 


CITY  EDITOR  needed  for  15,000 
Monday-Friday  PM  on  the  Maine  coast. 
The  successful  candidate  will  have 
previous  supervisory  experience,  the 
ability  to  produce  outstanding  local 
pages  and  an  imagination  to  inspire  an 
enthusiastic  local  staff.  Strong 
graphics/photography  background  a 
plus.  We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and 
benefits  program  along  with  the 
outstanding  livability  of  a  prospering 
area.  Send  resume,  samples  of  your 
work  (including  page  design)  and  a  brief 
letter  telling  us  about  yourself  to  Dave 
Swearingen,  Editor,  The  Times  Record, 
PO  Box  10,  Brunswick,  ME  04011.  No 
telephone  calls,  please. 

COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

We  seek  a  hands-on  news  editor  to 
direct  a  5-person  desk  at  a  newspaper 
committed  to  excellence.  The  success¬ 
ful  applicant  will  have  a  demonstrated 
flair  for  headlines  and  layout,  a  strong 
sense  of  grammar  and  style,  and  proven 
skills  in  editing,  graphics  and  use  of 
color.  We  are  a  48,000  daily  in  beauti¬ 
ful  northeast  Tennessee,  the  dominant 
newspaper  in  a  highly  competitive 
market,  with  Harris  Pagination,  scan¬ 
ning  and  laser  typesetting.  We  require  a 
creative  editor,  a  top-notch  desk  mana¬ 
ger  who  thrives  under  pressure. 
Resume,  work  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to  ME  Ted  Como,  Kings¬ 
port  Times-News,  PO  Box  479,  Kings- 
port,  TN  37662. _ 

COPY  EDITORS  needed  for  our  on-line 
database  information  service  located  in 
Stamford,  CT.  We’re  seeking  individu¬ 
als  from  the  CT/NY/NJ  areas  who  have 
journalism  experience  and  college 
degrees  to  edit  in  database  incoming 
wire  copy  on  a  computer  terminal. 
Please  forward  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  cover  letter  to:  Comtex,  Box 
4838,  Stamford,  CT  06907,  Attn: 
Managing  Editor.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


IJE  President'CEO 

Journalist,  media  executive  or  profes¬ 
sor  wanted  to  serve  as  president  of 
Institute  for  Journalism  Education. 
Based  at  UC  Berkley,  IJE  operates 
lour  respected  training  programs  to 
promote  racial  diversity  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Responsibilities 
include  administration,  fund  raising, 
public  speaking  and  program  devel¬ 
opment.  Send  resume  to:  Dorothy  Gil¬ 
liam,  IJE  Presidential  Search  Com¬ 
mittee,  c/o  The  Washington  Post, 

,  1150  15th  St.  NW,  Washington.  DC 
I  20071. _ 


CITY  EDITOR  -  The  Times-News,  a 
22,000,  7-day  morning  daily  in  South¬ 
ern  Idaho,  is  looking  for  a  city  editor  to 
direct  our  local  news  staff.  Responsibil¬ 
ities  include  assigning  local  reporters, 
editing  their  copy,  and  participating  in 
the  overall  management  of  the  news 
operation.  The  Times-News  is  oriented 
toward  hard  news  reporting  and  prides 
itself  on  its  issues  and  analysis  coverage 
of  government,  politics,  business, 
education,  health,  courts  and  the  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  city  editor  is  the  individu¬ 
al  primarily  reponsible  tor  maintaining  a 
high  quality  report  in  these  areas.  This 
is  the  number  two  position  in  the  news 
operation.  The  community  offers  a 
clean,  safe  family-oriented  environment 
close  to  the  many  recreational  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  Intermountain  West. 
Applicants  should  have  substantial 
experience  in  newspaper  journalism, 
reporting,  and  a  demonstrated  ability  to 
lead  a  news  staff.  Send  resume,  work 
samples,  reference  names  to:  Stephen 
Hartgen,  Managing  Editor,  The  Times- 
News,  Box  548,  Twin  Falls.  ID  83301. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  LaCrosse  (Wl)  Tribune  seeks  a 
bright,  energetic  copy  editor  who:  has 
solid  editing  skills.  Exhibits  good  news 
judgment.  Writes  great  headlines. 
Designs  active,  appealing  pages.  Knows 
how  to  make  good  use  of  photos,  color 
and  graphics.  Wants  to  learn  -  or  already 
knows  -  how  to  paginate.  The  Tribune  is  a 
35,000  circulation  paper  (Mon. 
through  Fri.  PM,  Sat  and  Sun  AM). 
Send  resume  and  examples  of  work  to 
George  L.  Althoff,  News  Editor,  La¬ 
Crosse  Tribune,  401  N.  3rd  St.,  La¬ 
Crosse,  Wl  54601,  by  July  15. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Needed  for  University  news  office’s 
30,000  weekly  newspaper.  Must  have  2 
to  5  years  experience  in  newspaper  copy 
editing  and  layout.  Must  be  extremely 
thorough,  able  to  edit  for  accuracy, 
clarity  and  style.  Send  resume,  cover 
letter  and  work  samples  to  Laura  Fergu¬ 
son,  Managing  Editor,  Han/ard  Univer¬ 
sity  Gazzette,  1060  Holyoke  Center, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  MA 
02138. 


CREATIVE  GRAPHIC  NEWS  ARTIST 
With  at  least  3  years  of  solid  newspaper 
experience  to  join  fast-paced  staff  in 
competitve  market.  A  strong  working 
knowledge  of  the  Macintosh  required. 
Great  offset  printing!  Send  resume  and 
non-returnable  samples  of  work  to:  Jerry 
Lundwall,  Graphics  Director,  Denver 
Post,  650  15  St.,  Denver,  CO  80202. 

DAYBREAK  EDITOR 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  (24,000 
circulation)  in  college  town  seeks  crea¬ 
tive  idea  person  to  make  a  solid  lifestyle 
section  sparkle.  Feature  background 
and  copy  editing  experience  preferred 
for  the  top  Daybreak  section  slot.  Please 
send  resume  and  clips  to  Bob  Ashley. 
Executive  Editor,  The  Centre  Daily 
Times,  State  College,  PA  16804. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Assistant  to  editorial  page  editor  for 
afternoon  newspaper.  Entry  level  posi¬ 
tion.  Writing,  with  some  copyediting. 
Primary  emphasis  on  local  issues.  Send 
resume  and  3  clips  to:  Mary  Badgett, 
PO  Box  1688,  Greenville,  S(:  29602. 

EDITOR 

Outstanding  growth  opportunity  with 
year  old  lower  Manhattan  community 
newspaper.  Need  editor  with  daily  or 
weekly  news  background.  Prefer 
community  and  business  news  experi¬ 
ence.  Call  Mr.  Trentlyon,  10  AM  to  4 
PM  (212)  989-4096. 


EDITOR  to  oversee  staff  of  12. 
Afternoon-Sunday  daily.  Salary  open. 
Eagle  Times,  19  Sullivan  St.,  Clare- 
mont,  NH  03745,  (603)  542-5121. 

ENTRY  LEVEL  REPORTER  -  Two  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  talented  and  aggressive 
beginners  able  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  a  daily  deadline  on  a  community 
news  oriented  newspaper  in  central 
New  York.  Send  resume,  cover  letter 
and  best  writing  samples  to:  Managing 
Editor,  United  Daily  Dispatch,  130 
Broad  Street,  Oneida,  NY  13421. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter  who 
would  also  oversee  lifestyles  page. 
Salary  negotiable.  Recent  J-grads  will 
be  consrdered.  Send  resume  to  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Marion  Daily  Republican,  PO 
Box  490,  Marion,  IL  62959. 


GREAT  LAKES  BUREAU  reporter 
wanted.  Journalist  with  3  to  5  years 
experience  needed  to  open  bureau  in 
Cleveland  area  for  national  boating 
newspaper.  Excellent  opportunity  on 
monthly  tabloid  for  self-starter  with 
sharp  news  and  feature  judgment. 
Some  boating  experience  needed.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Editorial  Director, 
Soundings,  Essex,  CT  06426. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

SUBSCRIBE  TODAY! 
(212)  675-4380 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS.  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Your  Area. 
(805)  687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for 
current  Federal  list.  (Fee  required). 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  REPORTER 
The  Press-Enterprise,  a  fast-growing 
150,000  daily  in  booming  inland 
Southern  California,  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  reporter  to  cover  one  of  its 
hottest  beats.  We  need  a  specialist  who 
could  keep  up  with  daily  coverage  of  two 
busy  state  universities,  three  communi¬ 
ty  colleges  and  several  private  colleges 
and  provide  solid,  in-depth  coverage  of 
state  and  national  higher  education 
issues.  Send  resume,  references  and 
clips  tO:  Bob  Marshall,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  The  Press-Enterprise, 
3512  Fourteenth  St.,  Riverside,  CA 
92501-3878.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


Create  Your  Own  Dream  Magazine 

Global  Communications  Company  seeks 
well  connected  editors/reporters  to  create 
custom  magazines  for  industry.  You  work 
with  our  team  to  create  prototype  and  help 
sell  your  concept  to  targeted  companies. 
You  become  the  editor.  Major  Players  Only- 
Interested  or  intrigued!  -  Send  Clips, 
resume  to  Box  3014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST  WANTED  for  New  Jersey 
office  of  national  legal  consulting  and 
publishing  company  to.  turn  legalese 
into  crisp  prose  for  newsletters;  write 
heads,  etc.;  produce  interesting  copy 
for  law  firm  brochures;  report  and  write 
newsletter  articles  on  law  firm 
management;  handle  public  relations. 
Experience  in  legal  journalism  or  mark¬ 
eting  a  plus.  Also  desirable,  a  law 
degree  and  familiarity  with  newsletter 
design  and  production,  particularly 
desktop  publishing.  For  confidential 
consideration,  please  send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Box  3036, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 
Maine’s  capital  city  newspaper  seeks 
lifestyle  editor  to  coordinate  new 
weekend  section  which  will  begin  this 
fall.  Successful  applicant  will  have 
proven  track  record  in  writing,  editing 
and  graphic  design.  We  are  looking  for 
someone  able  to  handle  a  variety  of  jobs 
in  the  production  of  a  top  qu;^lity 
section.  Background  in  color  useful. 
Some  staff  supervision  involved.  We 
want  a  team  player  with  imagination 
and  solid  newspaper  skills.  To  apply, 
send  a  letter  of  application,  including 
salary  requirements,  and  resume  tO: 
Personnel  Manager,  Kennebec  Journal, 
274  Western  Avenue,  Augusta,  Maine 
04330.  Interview  appointments  will  be 
arranged  by  telephone. 


LINE  EDITOR  needed  to  help  us  start  a 
regional  edition  for  a  Zone  2  morning 
daily.  Need  person  with  strong  reporting 
and  editing  experience.  Must  also  be 
good  teacher,  who  has  pleasant  way 
with  people.  Much  of  job  will  require 
out-of-office  recruiting,  training.  Reply 
to  Box  3022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  NYC  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTION 
needs  assistant  for  press-community 
relations  staff.  Requires  at  least  2  years 
full-time  experience  in  news  writing/ 
editing;  journalism,  communications  or 
English  degree,  basic  knowledge  of 
economics/finance.  Job  calls  for 
responding  to  media  inquiries,  writing, 
arranging  media  conferences  and 
producing  leaflets.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Send  resume, 
writing  samples  and  salary  history  to 
Box  3038,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
For  Northern  California  paid  weekly. 
Excellent  location  for  recreation.  Will 
consider  strong  journalist  looking  for 
first  editorial  job.  Good  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  3026,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Weekly.  Applicant  must  possess  good 
editorial  and  reporting  skills.  Strong 
management  and  organizational  ability. 
People  oriented  and  enthusiastic. 
Resume  and  clips  tO:  Patricia  Dilbeck, 
Publisher,  The  Cambrian,  PO  Drawer  C, 
Cambria,  CA  93428. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Denver  Post  is  looking  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  hand  to  run  our  20-person  news 
desk.  Good  news  judgment,  excellent 
editing  skills  and  previous  management 
experience  required.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  tO:  Anne  Gordon,  The 
Denver  Post,  Asst.,  Managing  Editor, 
650  15th  Street,  Denver,  CO  80202. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  daily  in  down¬ 
town  Washington  needs  junior  editor/ 
writer  to  work  with  team  that  invents, 
promotes  and  produces  special  feature 
sections.  Cover  a  wide  range  of  tasks 
and  topics  at  a  rollercoaster  pace.  Flexi¬ 
bility  a  must.  1  to  2  years  experience. 
$19K.  Resume,  clips  to:  John  A. 
Moore,  The  Oil  Daily,  1401  New  York 
Ave.  NW,  Washington,  DC  20005.  Ph. 
(202)  662-0715. 
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NATION’S  LARGEST  RELIGIOUS 
NEWS  WEEKLY  seeks  an  experienced 
journalist  who  believes  religious  news 
should  be  covered  in  an  interesting, 
credible  way.  Ideal  person  will  have 
degree  in  journalism;  several  years  solid 
work  experience;  high  levels  of  energy, 
curiosity  and  creativity;  and  be  a 
committed  Christian  active  in  the 
church.  Photo  and  graphic  arts  skills 
plus.  Our  eight-member  editorial  staff 
covers  the  people  programs  and 
controveries  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church  for  500,000  subscribers  each 
week.  Job  involves  travel.  Good  pay, 
benefits.  Equal  Opportunty  Employer. 
Conact  Richard  Stark,  United  Method¬ 
ist  Reporter,  Box  660275,  Dallas,  TX 
75266-0275,  (214)  630-6495. 

NEW  YORK.  CITY  WEEKLY  newspaper, 
circulation  60,000,  seeks  experienced 
reporter  to  cover  government,  labor. 
Comprehensive  health  benefits.  Salary 
negotiable.  Send  resume  to:  OFFICE 
MANAGER,  PO  Box  68,  New  York,  NY 
10008. 


PEOPLE,  PEOPLE.  PEOPLE 
We've  got  some  of  the  best  educated, 
most  interesting  ones  around.  We  want 
to  write  about  them  and  for  them.  We’re 
looking  for  somone  who  understands 
why  society  coverage  is  important,  who 
can  turn  a  story  about  a  party  into  an 
unexpected  pleasure,  and  who  knows 
how  to  milk  the  beat  for  feature  stories. 

We’re  looking  for  a  fine  writer.  If 
that’s  you,  send  clips,  resume  and  a 
brief  letter  explaining  what  you’ve  got 
that’s  special  to  Patty  Fisher,  AME/ 
Personnel  and  Development,  San  Jose 
Mercury  News,  750  Bidder  Park  Dr., 
San  Jose,  CA  95190.  No  phone  calls. 


POLITICAL  COLUMNIST  Zone  5  daily 
wants  first  rate  writer  to  probe  halls  of 
state  capital  for  behind-the-scenes 
coverage.  Top  pay,  great  opportunity 
with  national  news  organization.  Box 
3021,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTER 

First-rate  reporter  to  cover  national 
stories,  with  emphasis  on  enterprise 
reporting  of  military  affairs,  for  the 
Army  Times,  the  Washington-based, 
135,000  circulation  independent 
newspaper  read  by  military  personnel 
and  policy-makers  worldwide.  Excellent 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Human 
Resources,  Att:  Reporter  Army  Times, 
EP  187. 

The  Times  Journal  Co. 

6883  Commercial  Dr. 

Springfield.  VA  22159 
EOE 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER:  The 
Catholic  Voice,  weekly  newspaper  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Omaha  seeking  person 
to  fill  position  August  1.  Applicant 
should  have  one  year  experience  in 
Catholic  journalism.  We  are  the  largest 
weekly  newspaper  in  Nebraska  with 
excellent  benefits  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Resume,  clips  to:  TCV  Search, 
PO  Box  4010,  Omaha,  NE  68104. 
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SCIENCE  WRITER 

The  San  Diego  Union,  a  270,000  AM 
daily,  430,000  Sunday  is  seeking  a 
journalist  who  can  cover  the  competi¬ 
tive  world  of  science.  San  Diego  is  a 
national  leader  in  bio-tech  and  basic 
research  and  we’re  after  a  writer  who 
can  report  with  depth  and  clarity. 
Preferred  experience  level  of  at  least 
five  years  with  previous  science  report¬ 
ing.  Clips  and  resume  to  Rick  Levinson, 
City  Editor,  The  San  Diego  Union,  PO 
Box  191,  San  Diego,  CA  92112.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  Northwest  Florida 
Daily  News  needs  experienced  sports 
editor  with  proven  talent  and  innovation 
in  writing,  editing,  coverage,  manage¬ 
ment.  We  are  a  35,000  AM  on  Florida’s 
Gulf  Coast.  We  want  an  editor  who  will 
take  a  good  sports  section  and  make  it 
the  best  of  its  size.  If  you  are  that 
editor,  write  Managing  Editor  Tom 
Conner,  PO  Box  2949,  Fort  Walton 
Beach,  FL  32549.  No  calls. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  -  for  small,  progres¬ 
sive  daily,  near  major  cities.  Good  bene¬ 
fits,  working  conditions.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  salary  expectations  to  South¬ 
west  Daily  News,  PO  Box  1999, 
Sulphur,  LA  70664. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

The  Idaho  Statesman  in  Boise,  a  quality 
55,000  daily,  72,000  Sunday  Gannett 
newspaper,  seeks  a  polished  writer  to 
cover  college,  prep,  recreational  sports. 
We’re  looking  for  a  hard-working  indivi¬ 
dual  who’s  willing  to  dig  into  stories 
most  reporters  miss.  3  to  5  years  daily 
newspaper  experience  preferred.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  writing  samples 
and  references  to  Sports  Editor,  Ron 
Hurrie,  PO  Box  40,  Boise,  ID  83707. 


THE  DULUTH  NEWS-TRIBUNE,  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  in  Northern 
Minnesota,  has  an  opening  for  an  arts 
and  entertainment  writer.  Versatility  is  a 
must.  The  beat  encompasses  all  the 
performing  arts,  from  ballet  to  heavy 
metal  rock,  as  well  as  the  visual,  perfor¬ 
ming  and  literary  arts  and  local  televi¬ 
sion.  The  job  calls  for  reviews  and  news 
coverage.  Send  resumes  and  clips  to: 
Bob  Ashenmacher,  Lifestyle  Editor, 
Duluth  News-Tribune,  424  W.  First  St., 
Duluth,  MN,  55802.  No  phone  calls. 


THE  LA  CROSSE  TRIBUNE  seeks  a 
bright,  energetic  copy  editor  who:  has 
solid  editing  skills.  Exhibits  good  news 
judgment.  Writes  great  headlines. 
Designs  active,  appealing  pages.  Knows 
how  to  make  good  use  of  photos,  color 
and  graphics.  Wants  to  learn  -  or  already 
knows  -  how  to  paginate.  The  Tribune  is 
a  35,000  circulation  paper  (Mon,  -  Fri. 
PM,  Sat  &  Sun  AM).  Send  resume  and 
examples  of  work  to:  George  Althoff, 
news  editor.  La  Crosse  Tribune,  401  N. 
3rd  St.,  La  Crosse,  Wl  54601.  Applica¬ 
tion  deadline:  July  15,  1988. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  BETTER  JOB? 


MediaLine  can  help.  We  search  across  the  country  for 
the  freshest  job  openings  in  the  newspaper  business. 
Then  we  report  those  opehings  to  you  every  day  via  teie- 
phone  or  computer.  If  you’re  tired 
of  stale  job  leads,  call  our  toll  free 
number  to  find  out  how  to 
put  your  job  search  into 
high  gear. 

800-237-8073 
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THE  MODESTO  BEE 
A  McCLATCHY  PAPER 
Needs  a  Sports  Layout/Copy  Editor 


We  are  a  northern  California  newspaper 
with  an  increasing  daily  circulation  of 
80,(X)0.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary, 
excellent  benefits,  and  a  beautiful  area 
offering  a  variety  of  recreational 
activities. 

Candidates  must  have  a  college  degree 
or  equivalent  professional  experience, 
daily  newspaper  experience  involving 
story,  photo,  and  graphics  selection, 
editing  and  packaging,  page  design, 
headline  and  caption  writing  and  staff 
supervision.  Must  be  able  to  work  well 
under  pressure  and  meet  deadlines. 
Night  and  weekend  work  required. 


Send  resume  with  professional  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Personnel.  The  Modesto  Bee, 
PO  Box  3928,  Modesto,  CA  95352. 
Dealine  to  apply  is  7-1-88. 

THE  WENATCHEE  WORLD,  in  the  heart 
of  Washington  state  apple  country  is 
updating  its  job  application  file  in  anti¬ 
cipation  of  possible  future  openings.  We 
are  looking  for  candidates  for  beat  and 
general  assignment  reporters  in  the  the 
city  room  and  bureau  positions  in  outly¬ 
ing  communities.  Top  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  The  World  is  a  30,000  circulation, 
6-day  week  afternoon  publication  with 
3  zoned  editions  each  day.  We  are 
strong  on  local  coverage.  Please  do  not 
apply  unless  you  have  at  least  3  years  of 
full-time  experience  on  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  No  phone  calls.  Write  George 
Richardson,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Wenatchee  World,  PO  Box  1511, 
Wenatchee,  WA  98807. 


WANTED:  CITY  EDITOR/ASSISTANT 
MANAGING  EDITOR 
For  30,000  daily  (except  Saturday), 
34,000  Sunday.  Must  be  able  to  super¬ 
vise  with  ability  to  motivate  seven  repor¬ 
ters  and  four  photographers.  Must  have 
experience  in  hands-on  editing,  local 
reporting,  and  be  well  organized  and 
interested  in  the  community.  Resume 
tO:  Marx  Gibson,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Daily  Journal,  8  Dearborn  Square, 
Kankakee,  IL  60901. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT 
Opportunity  for  energetic  reporter  to 
perform  regional  coverage  of  Congress 
and  federal  agencies  in  Washington 
bureau  of  major  newspaper  group.  3 
years  hard  news  experience  required. 
Resume  and  clips  to:  Editor,  PO  Box 
7608,  Washington,  DC  20044. 

WE  NEED  REPLACEMENTS  for  two 
superb  copy  editors,  both  of  whom  were 
promoted  to  management.  We  are  a 
northeast  Ohio  PM,  95,000  daily  and 
145,000  Sunday.  If  you  possess  the 
skills  and  talent  to  become  a  versatile 
addition  to  a  lO-member  universal  copy 
desk,  please  send  resume  to  W.  J. 
Kennedy,  News  Editor,  The  Vindicator, 
PO  Box  780,  Youngstown,  OH 
44501-0780.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


Life  is  the  art  of 
drawing  sufficient  conclu¬ 
sions  from  insufficient 
premises. 

Samuel  Butler 


_ FREELANCE _ 

FREE-LANCE  WRITE  WASHINGTON 
BASED,  for  bimonthly  trade  magazine. 
To  prepare-on  a  continuing  basis-short 
reports  on  imports/exports,  trade  statis¬ 
tics,  domestic  and  overseas  marketing. 
Pay  on  acceptance.  Send  resume  and 
clips,  and  indicate  if  you  have  federal 
government  agency  contacts.  Box 
3042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


FREELANCE 


YOU  CAN  LIVE  right  next  door  to  the 
Alaska  wilderness  and  at  the  same  time 
work  with  talented,  award-winning  jour¬ 
nalists  at  one  of  the  nation’s  best  small 
metros.  The  Anchorage  Daily  News 
seeks  an  assistant  features  editor  (mini¬ 
mum  experience  5  years)  and  a  features 
copy  editor  (minimum  experience  3 
years).  The  assistant  features  editor  will 
help  manage  a  15  member  staff  and 
spearhead  a  new  entertainment  section. 
Send  resume,  work  samples  and  salary 
history  to:  Associate  Editor,  Rosemary 
Shinohara  in  care  of  personnel  depart¬ 
ment,  Box  149001,  Anchorage,  AK 
99514-9001. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

EXPERIENCED,  QUALITY  CONSCIOUS 
urbanite  pressman  with  mechanical 
ability  for  independent  30,000,  6-day 
daily  in  central  Washington  state. 
Excellent  saiory  and  benefits.  Great 
place  to  live  and  work.  Send  resume  or 
call  Cheri  Shaw,  Personnel  Administra¬ 
tor,  The  Wenatchee  World.  PO  Box 
1511,  Wenatchee,  WA  98807,  (509) 
663-5161. 


EXPERIENCED  MAILROOM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  OPERATOR  SOUGHT.  Desire 
knowledge  of  Harris  inserter,  IDAB 
stacker  and  related  equipment.  Call 
collect  to  Pat  at  The  Leaf  Chronicle, 
Clarksville,  TN  (615)  552-1808. 


PRE-PRESS  MANAGER 
Experienced  composing  room  supervi¬ 
sor  to  head  combined  day  and  night 
production  staff  for  30,000  daily  in 
North  Dakota’s  most  beautiful  city  and 
newest  plant.  Should  be  familiar  with 
electronic  copy  processing,  cold  type 
and  full  color.  Knowledge  of  camera- 
plate,  press  (Urbanite),  Urbanite,  mail- 
room  and  computer  programming  would 
be  a  plus.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume 
to:  Paula  Redmann,  Human  Resources 
manager.  The  Bismarck  Tribune,  Box 
1498,  Bismarck,  ND  58502.  Applica¬ 
tion  deadline:  July  1,  1988. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  Baltimore’s 
leading  weekly  newspaper  seeks 
production  manager.  Minimum  2  years 
hands-on  newspaper  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary,  benefits.  Call  Gail  or  Barrie 
at  (301)  539-5200. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 


12,500  daily  seeks  "hands-on"  person 
with  experience  in  all  newspaper 
production  operations  including  Goss 
offset  press.  Excellent  zone  3  location. 
Send  resume  to:  Harlan  Phillips,  PO 
Box  1027,  Waynesboro,  VA  22980. 


Publ/GM/Zone  3 
Publ/GM/Zone  5 
GM/Zone  2 
PD/Zone  2 
PD/Zone  5 
Mail  Mgr/Zone  2 
Press  Mgr/Zone  2 
Comp  Mgr/Zone  2 
Comp  Supv/Zone  2 
AD/Zone  1 
AD/Zone  2 
AM/Zone  5 
AM/Zone  3 
CM/Zone  5 
CM/Zone  5 
CZM/Zones  5,3 


To  $70K 
To  $50K  -F 
To  $35K  -r 
To  $50K 
To  $35K  -t- 
To  $35K 
To  $35K 
To  $40K 
To  $40K 
To  $70K  * 
To  $35K-^ 
To$35K-r 
To  $35K 
To  $40K 
To  $35K 
To  $25K 


GRAPHIC  SEARCH 
ASSOCIATES 


Post  Office  Box  373 
Newtown  Square  PA  19073 

215-359  1234 
800  342-1777 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRESS  MANAGER 

The  Concord  Monitor,  New  Hampshire’s 
capital  daily  newspaper,  is  currently 
seeking  an  experienced  press  manager. 
The  successful  candidate  will  possess 
experience  and  hands-on  operational 
knowledge  of  the  Goss  urbanite  offset 
web  press.  Photomechanical  skills  and 
experience  is  also  required. 

Duties  will  include  all  management 
functions  of  press  and  photomechanical 
operations,  as  well  as  supervision  of 
9-person  crew  working  rotating  shifts. 

The  Concord  Monitor  offers  a  competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  benefits  package.  Send 
resume  to: 

Judy  Rhodes  Russell 
Human  Resources  Manager 
Monitor  Publishing  Company 
3  North  State  Street 
Concord,  NH  03301. 

EOE 


WANTED  PRINTING  PLANT  MANAGER 
New  operation  in  Central  Ohio  location. 
Very  competitive  salary  and  benefits. 
Please  send  resumes  to  Bill  Cole,  ADD 
Inc.,  600  Industrial  Drive,  Waupaca, 
Wl  54981. 


HELP  WANTED 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
The  successful  candidate  will  be 
responsible  for  phases  of  primary 
research,  analyzing  data  to  identifying 
marketing  and  advertising  trends, 
designing  creative  and  auctionable 
sales  presentations  and  initiating  adver¬ 
tising  recommendations. 

At  least  two  years  experience  and  a 
degree  is  recommended.  Ideal  position 
for  a  Number  2  or  3  person  to  move  up. 
This  position  will  report  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 

We  are  a  morning-evening-Sunday 
publication,  with  over  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  located  in  Evansville,  IN. 

Send  resume  and  apply  to: 

Personnel  Department 
The  Evansville  Courier  Company 
A  Scripps-Howard  Publication 
Publishers  of  the  Evansville  Courier 
Agents  for  the  Evansville  Press 
PO  Box  268 

Evansville,  IN  47702-0268. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

SUBSCRIBE  TODAY! 
(212)  675-4380 


SPECIAL  PROMOTIONS 


MANAGER 


If  you  ore  tired  of  one  medium  or  one  market 
promotions  -  come  talk  with  a  company  whose 
network  of  media  involvement  spans  50  news¬ 
papers,  75  TV  stations  and  1 00  radio  stations  in  20 
markets.  Your  ideas  will  have  many  opportunities 
for  success. 

Highland  Superstores,  Inc.,  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  fastest  growing  Electronics  and  Appliance 
Retailers  in  the  nation.  We  currently  operate  over 
70  stores  throughout  10  states.  Within  this 
dynamic,  progressive  retail  environment,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  opportunity  exists  for  a  Special  Promo¬ 
tions  Manager. 

This  individual  will  be  responsible  for  designing 
and  implementing  all  tie-in  promotions  with 
broadcast  and  print  medium;  product  and  store 
image  promotion;  community  involvement;  pre¬ 
mium  and  miscellaneous  advertising. 

Qualified  candidate  will  possess  a  college  degree 
and  4-5  years  promotions  experience  with  a 
proven  track  record.  Retail  experience  a  plus. 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and  fringe 
benefit  package.  If  you  meet  our  criteria,  apprec- 


environment,  send  your  resume  including  salary 
history  in  confidence  to: 

HIGHLAND  SUPERSTORES,  INC. 

Human  Resources  Department  S.P. 

909  N.  Sheldon  Rd. 

Plymouth,  Ml  48170 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  AOS 

1  w«ek  —  $5.80  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $5.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $4.30  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $3.40  per  line,  per  issue 


Effective  January  1,  1968 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  —  $3.70  per  line 

>er  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.05  per  line,  per  issue. 

>er  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

>er  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.40  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  $6.00  per  insertion  for  box  service  Add  $4.00  per  insertion  lor  box  service. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  rxtpy. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positlont  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$80  per 
column  inch;  2  to  4  times-$75  per  column  inch,  per  insertion;  5  to  1 1  times, 
$70  per  column  inch,  per  insertion;  1 2  or  more  times,  $60  per  column  inch, 
per  insertion. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  data. 

Contract  rates  sva//eMa  upon  roquoat. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

UHor  A  PiibllslMr 

tt  West  19lh  Street.  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH, 
known  as  Sewanee,  is  seeking  an  Assis¬ 
tant  Director  of  Public  Relations.  Major 
responsibilites  include:  assisting  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  a 
program  to  increase  the  national  visibil¬ 
ity  of  the  university;  preparing  feature 
materials  of  university  activities  and 
programs;  researching,  writing,  editing, 
and  distributing  news  releases;  coordi¬ 
nating  printing  and  copy  for  university 
publications;  and  overseeing  the  photo¬ 
graphing  of  campus  events  and  activi¬ 
ties.  Qualifications  include:  a  Bache¬ 
lor's  degree  with  a  liberal  arts  empha¬ 
sis;  demonstrated  caMcity  to  write  and 
communicate  well;  2  years  experience 
involving  a  considerable  amount  of  writ¬ 
ing  preferred;  some  photography  skills 
preferred;  word  processing  experience 
preferred.  Salary:  commensurate  with 
education  and  experience.  Applicants 
should  submit  a  letter  of  application, 
resume,  and  the  names,  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  of  3  references  to 
Latham  Davis,  Director  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  The  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  TN  37375.  Review  of  appli¬ 
cations  will  begin  July  11,  1988.  The 
University  of  the  South  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


WEST  COAST  PR  job  listings.  Biweekly 
newsletter  tracks  current  openings. 
$30/3mos.  For  free  sample,  SASE  to 
PR  Jobs,  POB  186,  Carmichael,  CA 
95609. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY: 

Sales  Mgr. /Ad.  Rep.  to  cover  entire  NE 
coastal  area  for  fishing/boating  weekly. 
Primary  areas  North  and  mid-New 
Jersey,  NY,  CT.  Excellent  commissions. 
Virgin  coverage  area,  sky  is  the  limit. 
Great  opportunity  for  water  sports 
enthusiast.  North  Jersey  resident  ideal. 
Call:  Manny  Luftglass  (201) 
526-0500;  Gene  Zafian  (609) 
694-1146,  or  Eastcoast  Angler  (201) 
295-1080.  Write:  Eastcoast  Angler,  PO 
Box  3131,  Point  Pleasant,  NJ  08742. 
ASAP. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


YOUNG  CIRCULATION  PROFESSION¬ 
AL,  6  years  small  daily,  major  metro 
experience,  seeks  to  relocate  near  fami¬ 
ly,  in  the  Eastern  Indiana,  Western  Ohio 
area.  I  would  like  to  trade  my  circulation 
experience,  along  with  hard  work  and 
dedication  for  a  position  with  stability 
and  growth  potential.  If  you’re  in  need 
of  a  hands-on  circulator,  I  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  the  business  and 
would  consider  all  opportunities.  Box 
3009,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  government  that  robs 
Peter  to  pay  Paul  can  always 


-  Peter  to  pay  Paul  can  always 

POSITIONS  depend  upon  the  support  of 


WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  19  years 
experience.  Very  successful  promo¬ 
tions,  motivator.  Seeks  Sales  or 
Management.  Let’s  Talk.  (505) 
892-0194. 


CIRCULATION 


NEED  SEASONED  all  phases/ 
operations/  proven  in  sales  circulator 
forte  field?  Box  5302,  Orange,  CA 
92613-5302. 


ttlharton 

The  Wharton  SchtH)!  of  the  University  oj  Pennsylvania 

Director  of  Public  Affairs 

The  Wharton  School  seeks  a  director  of  public  affairs  to  direct  the 
School's  relations  with  the  press,  to  oversee  the  activities  of  the 
Wharton  News  Officer  and  to  enhance  the  reputation  and  image  of 
the  School  through  special  promotional  activities  The  director  will 
develop  and  direct  a  plan  for  maintaining  a  nigh  Wharton  profile  with 
particular  emphasis  on  publicizing  research  and  academically 
related  activities  of  faculty 

The  director  is  resonsible  for  indentifying  trends  and  events  in 
business  and  finance  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  which  Wharton 
faculty  can  address  througn  press  releases,  written  articles  and 
media  interviews;  for  directing  the  activities  of  the  Wharton  News 
Officer,  editing  press  releases,  op-eds  and  other  writing  intended  for 
distribution  to  the  School's  internal  and  external  constituents;  and  for 
coordinating  and  implementing  programs  to  meet  the  goal  of  main¬ 
taining  a  high  School  profile,  such  as  increasing  international  visibility 
and  prestige  and  enhancing  the  presence  of  faculty  and  administra¬ 
tors  on  network  television  Additionally,  the  director  will  advance  the 
School's  reputation  and  image  in  other  ways  such  as  overseeing  the 
development  of  video  tapes,  and  organizing  sponsored  lecture 
series  and  other  promotional  events  such  as  concerts  and  art  shows 
Candidates  should  have  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  journalism,  com¬ 
munications  or  English,  at  lease  seven  years  writing  experience, 
preferably  news  and  feature  writing  with  a  major  daily  newspaper, 
wire  service  or  magazine  Coverage  of  business  news  preferred; 
knowledge  of  public  relations  and  publications  preferred;  ability  to 
work  independently  and  with  other  professional  staff,  and  demon¬ 
strating  supervisory  ability  with  professional  writers  helpful 
Applications  including  resume  and  references  should  be  sent  to: 

_  Jacqueline  Matthews 

Director  of  Operations 
Division  of  External  Affairs 
The  Wharton  School 

riMUiiiPni;'  :j!iiMiii]il  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia,  PA  19104 

I  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is 

an  equal  opjDortumty,  affirmative 
action  employer 


Paul. 

George  Bernard  Shaw 


AGGRESIVE,  THOUGHTFUL  AND 
impartial  reporter  well-rounded  with  3 
years  experience  ranging  from  hard 
news  and  features  to  copy  editing  and 
layout  seeks  reporting  or  editing  job  on 
small  to  mid-size  daily  or  weekly.  Box 
3040,  Editor  &  Publisher 


AGGRESSIVE,  WELL-ROUNDED 
EDITOR-REPORTER  with  extensive 
newspaper  and  wire  sen/ice  seeks  elec¬ 
tronic  or  print  media  position  based  in 
Israel  to  cover  Middle  East.  Box  3000, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  small  business 
columnist,  one  of  the  few  in  the  nation, 
seeks  full-time,  metro  daily  slot.  Box 
3039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EAGER  TO  START  MY  JOURNALISM 
CAREER.  Seeking  entry-level  writing 
position  tor  daily  newspaper.  Graduated 
from  University  of  Southern  California. 
Held  2  broadcast  internships  and  work¬ 
ed  in  use’s  radio  station.  All  Zones  but 
3  &  4.  But  Florida  O.K.  Write  tO:  A.  S., 
26371  Ironwood  Ave.,  Moreno  Valley, 
CA  92388 

EDITOR-Creative,  aggressive,  shirt¬ 
sleeves  editor  with  excellent  track 
record,  now  running  35,000  Zone  2 
daily,  seeks  challenge,  preferably  in 
competitive  market.  Box  2998,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York.  NY  1001 1 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  DAILY  SPORTS 
EDITOR  seeks  position  in  Zone  1  or 
Zone  2.  Has  done  it  all  from  lay-out  to 
photography  to  covering  scholastic 
sports.  Local  sports  is  my  specialty.  PO 
Box  3041,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  NEWS  EDITOR  with  25K 
daily:  copy  editor-slot  with  metro  daily 
seeks  similar  position  with  medium  to 
large  daily.  Currently  editor  of  daily  in 
Zone  3.  Dedicated,  fast  and  accurate  at 
deadline.  Good  references.  All  inquiries 
answered.  Box  3043,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FORMER  SPORTSWRITER  seeks 
general  features  position  on  small/mid¬ 
size  daily  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Recent  j- 
school  grad  with  fine  writing  skills,  solid 
clips,  much  enthusiasm. 

Call  Barbara  (609)  227-9024. 


NINE  YEARS  AS  smali  market  sports 
editor,  ready  to  leave  desk  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  sports  writing  and  reporting. 
Award-winner  for  columns  and  stories; 
high  energy,  mature,  personable.  Look¬ 
ing  for  a  chance  in  mid  -  to  large  -  mark¬ 
et  in  all  zones.  Box  3035,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POLICE  REPORTER 
Police  academy  grad  seeks  reporting 
post.  Unique  combo:  BJ  degree;  7  yrs. 
in  news.  Prefer  Texas,  South,  West. 
Contact  Joe  Dacy,  2301  Christopher, 
Abilene,  TX  79602,  (915)  673-8886. 


REPORTER/EDITOR  with  proven  record 
of  accomplishment,  unlimited  initia¬ 
tive,  and  five  years  of  experience  seeks 
return  to  daily  newspaper.  Box  3005, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  May  1988  Graduate  with 
several  years  of  freelance  experience. 
Willing  to  relocate.  Contact:  Nina  Izes, 
429  N.  Clermont  Ave.,  Margate,  NJ 
08402,  (609)  487-1044. 

USER  FRIENDLY,  award-winning,  take 
charge  managing  editor  who  won’t  give 
you  a  syntax  error.  Mid-40’s.  Seeks 
position  with  small  or  medium  daily. 
Computer-budget  oriented  wordsmith 
with  excellent  references,  vast  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  Midwest  or  South.  Box 
3010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ FREELANCE _ 

MEXICO  CITY-based  journalist  seeks 
freelance  assignments.  Skilled  in  news 
features  and  analysis.  Reply  to  Box 
2988,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

6+  years  weekly-daily;  1st,  2nd  Alaba¬ 
ma  Press;  hard  worker  gives  you  2  for 
price  of  one!  GO-GETTER!  Will  relocate- 
hire  me  today!  Jeff:(201)-773-7966. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location 
without  specific  identification 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Sounding  the  alarm  on  illiteracy 


By  Reg  Murphy 

The  most  alarming  trend  demon¬ 
strated  by  statistics  from  Leo  Bogart 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
is  this:  daily  circulation  growth  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  population  growth. 
Neither  is  Sunday  circulation  growth. 
In  other  words,  while  more  people  are 
reading  our  newspapers  than  ever,  we 
are  actually  reaching  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  the  population  than  ever. 

Listen  to  these  numbers:  in  1950, 
36%  of  all  American  adults  purchased 
a  daily  newspaper.  In  1960,  33%  of 
American  adults  were  buying  the 
paper  every  day.  In  1970,  the  number 
had  fallen  to  31%.  In  1980,  it  was  only 
27%.  By  1985,  only  26%  of  American 
adults  were  buying  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  That  is  a  10%  drop  in  just  35 
years. 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  suggest 
that  new  marketing  strategies  are 
needed,  and  to  urge  you  to  find  them 
and  nurture  them.  It  would  be  even 
easier  for  me  to  play  up  the  good 
news,  play  down  the  bad  news  and 


(Murphy  is  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun  newspapers.  The 
above  is  condensed  from  a  speech  he 
presented  to  the  International  Newspa¬ 
per  Marketing  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Colorado  Springs.) 
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Francisco  Examiner,  USA  Today, 
and  Donrey  Media  Group  all 
realize  the  importance  of 
independent  contractor  bonding. 
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give  you  a  pep  talk  about  the  positive 
situations  we  can  find  in  our  industry. 

But  these  numbers  reflect  a  much 
larger  trend  in  our  country.  The  real 
cause  of  declining  penetration  is 
something  that  we,  as  an  industry, 
have  been  grappling  with  for  years. 


So  I  do  not  want  to  talk  about  where 
readership  is  going;  1  do  not  want  to 
think  about  where  advertising 
revenue  is  going;  1  do  not  even  want 
to  speak  about  where  newspapers  are 
going.  I  think  the  real  question  we 
need  to  take  back  to  our  companies  is: 
Where  is  our  country  going,  and  what 
can  we  do  about  it? 

The  percentage  of  Americans  who 
read  the  newspaper  is  down  because 
the  percentage  of  Americans  who  can 
read  anything  other  than  the  most 
basic  information  is  down.  Most 
newspapers  in  America  require  a 
minimum  ninth-grade  reading  level; 
some  estimates  say  that  a  12th-grade 
reading  level  is  required.  Yet  25  mil- 


That’s  why  they  use  the 
Weinberg  Plan.  Call  for  details 
about  Carrier  and  Dealer 
Bonding.  Ask  about  carrier 
insurance,  too. 
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lion  American  adults  read  beneath  a 
fifth-grade  level,  and  another  35  to  40 
million  read  between  a  fifth-  and  an 
eighth-grade  level. 

This  means  that  one  in  three  Ameri¬ 
can  adults  not  only  cannot  read  your 
newspaper  or  mine,  he  or  she  cannot 


read  ajob  application,  or  the  warnings 
on  a  medicine  bottle,  or  an  election 
ballot. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  said  in  a 
recent  story  that  one  in  three  Ameri¬ 
cans  lacks  the  reading  and  writing 
skills  necessary  to  find  ajob.  Report¬ 
ing  on  a  U.S.  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  study,  the  Times  said  that  more 
than  72  million  Americans  face  a  sub¬ 
stantial  gap  between  the  level  of  their 
basic  skills  and  the  level  of  skills 
required  to  find  employment.  Why? 
Because  this  is  an  economy  shifting 
away  from  manufacturing  and  toward 
service  and  information  tech¬ 
nology  —  which  means  reading. 

Are  those  workers  just  a  statistical 
bulge,  part  of  a  generation  caught  in 
the  chasm  between  manufacturing 
and  microchips?  No.  This  is  not  just 
neglect  of  middle-aged,  blue-collar 
workers.  We  are  not  preparing  tomor¬ 
row’s  workers  for  the  information 
society,  either. 

Of  the  3.2  million  students  who 
were  high  school  freshmen  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1986,  more  than  780.000  will 
never  graduate  from  high  school  — 
that’s  about  20%.  Another  700,000 
will  graduate  with  only  marginal 
reading  skills  —  that’s  another  20%. 
Four  out  of  10  of  the  kids  who  started 
the  ninth  grade  in  1986  will  not  have 
the  reading  skills  necessary  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  citizens  in  the  19%s. 

We  are  faced  with  a  generation  that 
thinks  that  with  22  minutes  in  front  of 
a  television  screen  each  night  they 
can  learn  enough  about  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world  community  to  qualify 
for  citizenship,  and  that  is  not  the 
story  of  broadcast  media’s  success 
but  the  story  of  the  nation’s  failure. 

It  is  the  failure  of  our  families,  our 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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The  percentage  of  Americans  who  read  the 
newspaper  is  down  because  the  percentage  of 
Americans  who  can  read  anything  other  than  the 
most  basic  information  is  down. 
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The  New  World  of  Graphics:  Instant  and  accessible. 


A  lot  of  people  tell  us  they  like  our  new  look 
and  our  breadth  in  graphics. 

With  the  introduction  of  AP’s  new  Graphics- 
Net,  graphics  will  be  automatically  delivered  to 
your  Macintosh  almost  before  you  know  it — in 
an  average  of  15  to  30  seconds  by  satellite 
transmission.  Once  the  graphic  is  in  your 
machine,  you  can  add  color,  change  type  and 
switch  the  elements.  A  quick  printout  and 
you’re  on  the  way  to  production. 

Consider  the  stock  market  crash  story  last 
October.  During  that  two-week  roller  coaster 
ride,  AP  created  20  graphics  charting  the 
market’s  swing.  Delivered  as  a  package,  these 


would  have  traveled  from  AP  to  newspapers  in 
less  than  10  minutes. 

GraphicsNet  is  the  only  satellite-delivered 
graphics  network  in  the  business.  It’s  available 
to  any  AP  member  who  has  a  Macintosh  com¬ 
puter  (Mac  Plus,  Mac  SE,  or  Macll),  at  least  a 
20  MB  hard  drive,  and  a  printer.  For  those  who 
have  LaserPhoto,  there’s  no  continuing  charge. 

By  the  end  of  1988,  GraphicsNet  will  link  AP 
and  hundreds  of  member  art  departments  with 
a  fast,  flexible  24-hour-a-day  network  delivering 
original  quality  art  by  satellite. 

The  AP.  A  new  world  of  graphics. 


Associated  Press 

"  The  New  World  of  News. 


“He’s  seen  it  all,  done  it  all.  He  can 
always  spot  a  phony.”  That’s  how  one 
colleague  described  The  Cincinnati 
Post  photographer  Melvin  Grier.  But 
Grier’s  rough  exterior  hides  enormous 
sensitivity  and  talent. 

He  puts  his  best  into  each  assign¬ 
ment,  whether  it’s  a  riot  or  a  society 
ball.  He  hates  contests,  but  he  did  enter 


one  when  he  learned  the  reward  was 
serving  as  a  mentor  to  black  youths 
for  a  year.  In  1986,  his  editors  entered 
him  in  another  contest  and  he  was 
named  Ohio  Newspaper  Photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  \bar. 

Melvin  Grier.  Humanist,  artist, 
conscience.  One  of  the  more  than  8,000 
people  at  Scripps  Howard  Newspapers. 
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